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Furniture  Advertising 

in  Chicago  newspapers  should  be  a  guide  for  adver¬ 
tising  agents. 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  in  1916  printed  more 
furniture  advertising  than  the  other  two  morning 
and  Sunday  papers  combined,  and  more  than  any 

TWO  EVENING  PAPERS. 

512,992  Agate  Lines.  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE. _ 

331,066  Agate  Lines.  The  News, 

230,741  Agate  Lines.  The  Examiner. 
225j041AgateLines^^^TJ^  Herald. 

142,806  Agate  Lines.  The  Journal. 

113,242  Agate  Lines.  The  American. 

41,006  Agate  Lines.  The  Post. 

The  biggest  furniture  advertisers  in  Chicago  used 
more  space  in  THE  TRIBUNE  in  1916  than  they 
used  in  ALL  THE  EVENING  PAPERS  COM¬ 
BINED. 

If  you  want  to  reach  the  ‘‘home  people^'  advertise  in 

The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

(Trade  Mark  Registered) 

Send  for  “Analysis  of  Chicago  Newspaper  Advertising  for  1916“ 


“THROUGH  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  MONOTYPE  CASTER 
OUR  COMPOSING-ROOM  HAS  BEEN  ABLE  TO  TURN  OUT 
MORE  BUSINESS  LAST  YEAR  AND  AT  LESS  COST  PER  INCH 


THE 

MONOTYPE 

created  the 

Non- Distribution 
System 

which  is  possible  only  with 
Monotype  Equipment,  and 
originated  the  word  Non- 
Distribution  to  fittingly 
describe  it.  The  success  of 
the  system  has  induced  im¬ 
itating  competitors  to  use 
the  word  in  connection  with 
less  efficient  methods,  but 
there  is  only  one 

NON-DISTRIBUTION 

SYSTEM 


NORFOLK  LEDGER-DISPATCH 

EVERY  EVENING  EXCEPT  SUNDAY 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co.  April  25,  1917 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen  : 

During  the  time  in  which  we  have  had  the  Monotype 
outfit  in  our  plant,  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  our  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  that  no  daily  newspaper  composing-room 
is  complete  without  it.  Although  inclined  to  be  some¬ 
what  skeptical  of  the  claims  made  for  your  machine,  we 
have  seen  the  practical  efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
system  proven  conclusively. 

Through  the  operation  of  the  Monotype  our  composing- 
room  has  been  able  to  turn  out  more  business  the  past 
year  than  we  have  ever  handled  before  at  less  cost  per  inch. 
The  advantage  of  having  at  all  times  a  full  supply  of  all 
type  faces  in  each  ad  alley  and  all  necessary  spacing 
material  within  reach  of  each  compositor  is  obvious,  but 
it  was  never  so  impressed  upon  us  as  during  the  past 
holiday  season  when,  although  confronted  with  one  of  the 
largest  volumes  of  business  we  have  ever  been  called  upon 
to  handle  in  any  one  month,  the  work  was  turned  out 
with  comparative  ease  and  at  a  considerable  saving  in  ex¬ 
pense  over  any  previous  rush  season.  The  credit  for  this 
improvement  we  ascribe  largely  to  the  Monotype  through 
the  elimination  of  all  waste  motion  on  the  part  of  the 
compositors,  who  are  not  obliged  now  to  lose  time  in  look¬ 
ing  around  for  type  and  spacing  material  with  which  to 
fill  out;  then,  too,  during  the  busy  seasons  of  the  year,  dis¬ 
tribution  can  be  dispensed  with  and  a  full  supply  of  type 
still  be  kept  in  the  cases  from  the  reserve  created  at  odd 
times.  The  improved  appearance  of  the  paper  due  to  the 
constant  supply  of  new  type  is  also  an  item  not  to  be 
overlooked. 

We  are,  of  course,  highly  pleased  with  the  result  of  our 
test  and  feel  that  this  addition  to  our  composing-room 
equipment  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  investments  we 
have  ever  made  in  that  department  of  our  business. 

Yours  very  truly 

(Signed)  S.  L.  Slover,  President 


NON-DISTRIBUTION  ;  The  system  by  which  each  compositor 
is  continuously  supplied  with  new  type,  spacing  material,  high 
and  low  leads,  slugs  and  rules,  directly  from  the  Monotype  Type- 
&-Rule  Caster,  which  makes  this  material  so  economically  that 
whole  pages,  after  use,  are  melted  up  to  make  new  material  ;  it 
makes  the  compositor’s  work  a  pleasure  by  cutting  out  the 
drudgery  of  distribution,  leaving  him  free  to  spend  his  time  build¬ 
ing  ideas  into  type  form  without  having  to  stop  and  tear  down  old 
jobs  to  get  material  ;  it  eliminates  non-productive  time  by  using 
all  of  the  compositors  all  the  time  on  constructive  work. 


LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  TORONTO 

.  World  Building  Wentworth  Building  Plymouth  Building  Lumsden  Building 
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BRISBANE  BUYS  WASHINGTON  TIMES  FROM 

MUNSEY  AND  ADOPTS  HEARST  FEATURES 

Highest-Salaried  Editor  in  World,  Whose  Original  Methods  Have 
Built  for  the  New  York  Evening  Journal  the  Largest  Circulation 
in  America,  Joins  the  Ranks  of  Newspaper  Owners — Has  Not 
Severed  Connection  With  Hearst  Organization. 


Washington.  June  27. —  The  purchase 
of  the  Washington  Times  from  Frank 
Mun.sey  l)y  Arthur  Hris))anp,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Journal,  is  one  of  the 
mo.st  important  newspaper  tran.sac- 
tion.s  that  has  taken  place  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  many  years.  • 

Many  newspaper  men  are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  Mr.  tiear.st  is  a.ssociated  with 
Mr.  rJrishane  in  the  purcha.se  of  the 
Washington  Times.  This  they  seem  to 
feel  is  .strengthened  hy  the  .statement 
that  he  will  not  .sever  his  connection 
with  the  New  York  Journal,  or  leave 
the  .service  of  Mr.  Hear.st.  Mr.  Brisbane 
states,  however,  in  discussing  the  own¬ 
ership  of  the  Times,  that  he  is  the 
purchaser  and  that  he  owns  every  share 
of  stock  in  the  company. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  exchange 
came  in  a  statement  to  the  readers  of 
the  Times  in  the  issue  of  that  paper  on 
Tue.sday.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Mun¬ 
.sey  was  to  this  effect: 

I  have  sold  the  Washington  Times 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Brishnne.  I  didn’t  sell 
it  brrau.se  I  unshed  to  part  unth  i'.  / 

.sold  it  hrrausr  Mr.  Brisbane  urns  keen¬ 
ly  anxious  to  otcn  it  and  paid  me  a 
bigger  prire  for  it  than  it  uxis  worth 
to  me. 

/  part  unth  the  Times  with  real  re¬ 
gret,  but  unth  the  eon.seiou.sne.s.s  that 
on  the  whole,  it  is  the  uise  thing  for 
me  to  do,  and  unth  the  eon.seiou.sness, 
too,  that  the  Times  during  my  owner¬ 
ship  has  never,  so  far  as  I  have  knowl¬ 
edge,  advoeated  any  measure  or  .stood 
for  anything  that  meant  personal  ad¬ 
vantage  to  me. 

Frank  A.  Munsey 
Mr.  Brisbane,  who  is  stopping  at  the 
New  Willard,  is  very  much  engrossed 
with  the  work  of  the  changes  to  be 
made  in  the  make-up  of  the  paper  and 
has  little  time  for  statements  at  the 
pH'sent.  Mr.  Brisbane  said  that  he 
owned  all  the  stock  of  the  paper  and 
would  have  absolute  control  of  it. 

MR.  brishane's  statement. 

“The  purchase  of  the  Washington 
Times  speaks  for  itself.”  said  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane.  “I  have  not  severed  my  con¬ 
nection  with  Mr.  Hearst  and  am  glad 
to  .say  that  I  have  no  Intention  of 
floing  .so.  I  am  in  Washington  a  great 
deal  habitually,  and  probably  will  be 
in  the  future,  but  it  is  not  my  present 
purpose  to  make  Washington  my  head- 
(luarters.  Beyond  this  I  do  not  care  to 
discuss  the  matter.” 

.Mr.  Brisbane  said  he  did  not  wish 
to  make  a  .statement  regarding  his 
plans.  Asked  if  any  one  other  than 
him.self  owned  any  .stock  in  the  paper, 
he  replied: 


HENRY  WATTERSON  INTERVENES  IN  THE 

HALDEMAN  LITIGATION  IN  LOUISVILLE 

Veteran  Editor,  a  Stockholder  in  Conrier-Journal  and  Times,  Relates 
History  of  His  Career  in  Journalism — Explains  His  Opposition 
to  Control  of  Papers  by  Bruce  Haldeman,  Who  in  Turn  Pays 
Tribute  to  Marse  Henry  and  Defends  His  Own  Policies. 


As  relat'd  in  last  week's  i.ssue  of 
The  Kditor  and  Bubi.ishbr,  Bruce 
Haldeman,  president  of  the,  T,oui.s- 
ville  ('ourier-.Iournal  Company,  recently 
tiled  a  suit  .seeking  to  restrain  his  broth¬ 
er,  (Jen.  W.  B.  Haldeman  and  Gen.  Ben¬ 
nett  H.  Young,  a  lAuii.sville  attorney, 
rejiresenting  I.salK'l  Haldeman,  his  si.ster, 
from  ou.sting  him  from  control  of  the 
editorial  and  business  conduct  of  the 
two  newspapers. 

On  Friday  of  last  week  the  suit  Wius 
argued  and  affidavits  were;  tiled.  Judge 
Wallace  instructed  counsel  to  prepare 
and  submit  briefs,  and  indicated  that  he 
might  hold  his  deci.sion  in  reserve  for  a 
time,  requesting  that,  pending  same,  no 
action  such  as  contemplated  by  the 
board  of  directors  should  bo  taken. 

The  papers  submitted  in  the  case  are 
of  unusual  interest  to  the  moulders  of 
public  opinion  in  America,  outlining  as 
they  do  the  inner  workings  and  history 
of  the  organization  which  is  presided 
over  by  Henry  Watterson,  the  dean  of 
American  journali.sts,  perhaps  the  la.st 
of  the  line  of  such  immortals  as  Greeley. 
Hana,  Pulitzer,  Medill,  Scott,  and  Grady. 

Mr.  Watter.son’s  intei'vening  iietition 
is  a  human  document  of  rare  interest 
to  all  newspaper  men.  After  outlining 
the  history  of  the  partnership  lietween 
W.  N.  Haldeman  and  himself,  which 
continued  until  the  death  of  the  former, 
and  explaining  that  his  iiresent  holdings 
of  stock  in  the  Courier-Journal  Com¬ 
pany  consisted  of  75  shares,  of  <a  par 
value  of  $1,000  a  share— -the  total  cap¬ 
italization  being  $600,000 — .Mr.  Watter- 
.son  continues: 

SOME  newspaper  HISTORY. 

“After  a  .spirited  newspaper  rivalry 
lasting  something  less  than  a  year  lie- 
tween  the  late  Walter  N.  Haldeman, 
representing  the  Boui.sville  Courier,  and 
Henry  Watterson,  representing  the  Lou¬ 
isville  Journal,  the  said  Walter  N.  Hal¬ 
deman  and  Henry  Watter.son  united 
these  newspapers  on  equal  terms,  dollar 
for  dollar.  They  then  purchased  the 
Louisville  Democrat.  Thereupon,  by  the 
con.solidation  of  two  of  these  newspapers 
they  organized  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  Company  and  issued  therefrom, 
about  the;  year  1868  or  1869,  the  Loui.s- 
ville  Courier-Journal. 

DIVISION  OF  DUTIES. 

“In  this  enterprise  Henry  Watterson 
was  seeking  a  publisher  and  Walter  N. 
Haldeman  was  .seeking  an  editor.  A.side 
from  the  corporate  terms  that  bound 
them  they  entered  into  an  informal 


Kxcluslve  copyriglited  photo.  Psi>eclally  po«<h1  for  The  Epitor  anb  Pcbi.isiier. 

AKTHITR  BRISBANE, 

New  Owner  of  the  Washington  Times. 


“No.  I  own  every  share.” 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Munsey  re¬ 
linquished  his  Interest  in  the  Times  re¬ 
luctantly,  as  he  has  many  warm  friends 
in  Washington  where  he  still  has  bank¬ 
ing  interests.  Mr.  Munsey’s  repur¬ 
chase  of  the  Baltimore  News  is  said 
to  have  influenced  him  in  releasing  his 
newspaper  interests  here.  The  Times 
of  to-day  has  a  makeup  similar  to  that 
of  the  New  York  Journal,  carrying  all 
of  the  Journal’s  features,  and  stating 
that  it  is  published  by  the  Washington 
Times  Company,  Edgar  D.  Shaw,  pub¬ 
lisher.  No  other  name  is  mentioned 
with  the  publication  or  editorial  man¬ 
agement  of  the  paper,  but  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane  announces  that  Fred  A.  Walker 
will  continue  as  managing  editor.  One 
of  the  new  features  of  the  Times  other 
than  the  Journal  make-up  is  the  prom¬ 
inence  given  the  letter  of  David  I.iaw- 
rence,  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  It  is  evi¬ 


dent  from  the  first  i.s.saie  that  the  Times 
will  make  a  fight  for  suffrage  for  the 
men  of  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia.  That 
Mr.  Brisbane  will  be  cordially  received 
by  the  business  men  of  Wa.shington  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  public  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Retail  Merchants’ 
Association  of  which  R.  P.  Andrews  Is 
president.  The  announcement  is  en¬ 
titled  “Greetings  to  Arthur  Brisbane.'' 
and  is  signed  by  R.  P.  Andrews  as 
president  of  the  As.soclation.  It  reads: 

Personally,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Retail 
Merehants  of  Washington,  I  extend  to 
you  a  most  eordial  weleome  to  our 
eity. 

Your  splendid  reputation  as  a  new.s- 
per  builder  has  preecdrd  you,  and  we 
ronsider  it  a  fortunate  thing  indeed 
that  you  should  have  east  your  lot 
among  u.s. 

Your  predecessor,  Mr.  Munsey,  has 
labored  always  in  the  interest  of  a 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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aRreement  that  notwithstanding  the  dis¬ 
parity  in  their  stock  holdings,  Henry 
Watterson  should  be  in  sole  control  of 
the  editorial  department  and  policies  of 
the  Courier-Journal,  and  Walter  N. 
Ffaldeman  of  its  financial  business  and 


Hknry  Watterson, 


publication  department;  and  to  the 
death  of  Walter  N.  Haldeinan.  in  1902, 
this  arrangement  was  faithfully  ob- 
st^rved,  resulting  in  a  prosi)erous  and 
harmonious  equal  partnership.  That  this 
might  l>e  continued  as  long  as  it  might 
l>e  feasible.  Walter  N.  Haldeman,  who 
di<Hl  in  tiie  year  1902,  included  in  his 
last  will  and  testament  the  following 
clause: 

••1  «llre<H  ttmt  my  «*x«*<utors  employ.  If 

tl»4‘y  U*  liriUK.  my  m>iis  in  tlie  inaiia^>m«'nt  of 
tlM*  liouifirille  him!  liOiii^viUe 

'litneit.  that  a  litM*ral  «alHry  aliaU  lie  paid  to 
UMfii  f<rr  tlH‘ir  scrvh'oi.  tlie  nature  and  rharao- 
ter  of  mild  «<Tvi4<*a  to  1m*  arrantrfM)  hy  a;rre0- 
iiMSit  aiiMMi;;  my  KUi'i,  ami  if  this  cammt  l»e  done 
tlHMi  ti>e  piMdtIon  ami  duties  of  (*ach  shall  be 
by  my  exocuton*.  I  direet  tin*  liUuUville 
tVMirier  Jotinuil  and  tt»e  liouitiville  Tini<*M  to  lie 
iMintintH'd  aa  mm*  puft»lb<!iod  htf*  n  {M*rio<l  of  ten 
y<*arM  after  my  dentil  by  my  ex«iK'*TM,  the  saim* 
to  lie  und«‘r  the  ^‘tieral  iiianatsHiieiit  of  my 
ttonx  and  iimler  the  a4lvUH*  and  dire^tfon  of  iiiy 
friejid.  Henry  Watterson,  if  Im*  iIh*  then  livin^r: 
tlie  titMineial  part  of  siibl  puliIU'M-tioim  Mhall  be 
iimhT  tin*  rontrid  of  niy  executors.  In  case  of 
dkiagn  eiiHsit  my  said  sf>ns  a<l»oiit  the 

iiianatfeciKMit  or  coiMluct  of  said  laiiN^rs,  all 
iiiatters  arre<’tiii^  the  sanu*  shall  1m>  ^bs-Phsl  by 
my  mife,  if  she  b**  living,  or.  If  sIh*  1h‘  dead, 
by  Henry  Watb^naui  ami  my  exe<‘Utoix  or  ex- 
«M'iitor  otluT  than  bnw*e  Haldeman." 

PROPERTY  INVOLVED. 

Mr.  Watter.son's  petition  further  states 
that  it  has  always  been  his  earnest  wish 
and  purpose  to  carry  out  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  l>y  the  will  of  the  late  Wal¬ 
ter  N.  Haldeman  and  to  this  end  he  has 
constantly  supported  Bruce  Haldeman 
as  president  and  business  manager  of 
the  company,  and  he  would  not  now 
intervene  "except  to  save  the  property 
from  threatened  destruction.” 

“A  new.spajKjr  is  composed,”  Mr.  Wat- 
ter.son  say.s,  “of  two  distinct  parts — the 
one  of  origination  and  the  other  of  ad¬ 
ministration;  one  of  manufacture  and 
the  other  of  traffic;  that  Is,  the  editorial 
dej)artment  and  the  publication  depart¬ 
ment.  The  editorial  department  pro¬ 
duces  the  commodity  to  be  put  on  the 
market  and  sold.  The  publication  de¬ 
partment  prints,  publi.shes,  and  sells  the 
commodity  thus  produced.  It  is  indis¬ 
pensable  that  these  two  departments 
should  work  together  in  harmony,  but 
it  is  equally  indis|x;nsable  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  should  be  independent 
of  the  publication  department 

NKKD  OF  TWO  MANAGGItS. 

“The  capabilities  required  hy  the  one 
are  wholly  apart  from  the  capabilities 
requirt“d  by  the  other.  The  one  is  cre¬ 


ative,  the  other  commercial.  Either  is  a 
man's  work.  He  who  fills  the  one  has 
no  time  for  the  other.  No  single  man¬ 
ager  can  fill  both.  The  plan  of  placing 
them  under  the  joint  management  of 
two  or  more  has  usually  ended  in  fail¬ 
ure. 

“The  work  of  the  editorial  department 
of  the  morning  newspaper  is  done  at 
night.  It  calls  for  prompt  action  and 
quick  decision.s.  The  quality  of  the  ini¬ 
tiative  is  variou.sly  and  constantly  in¬ 
voked.  More  or  less  of  imagination — 
certainly  of  forecast — mu.st  dominate 
and  insi)ire  it  to  obtain  the  l)C.st  result.s. 
The  put)lication  department  has  to  do 
with  the  concrete  affairs  of  print  pa¬ 
per,  printing,  printers,  and  printer’s  ink, 
of  pre.ss  work,  adverti.sing  and  circula¬ 
tion,  embracing  the  multiplied  incidents 
that  enter  into  the  succe.ssful  issue  of 
the  newspai)er  when  prepared  by  the 
editorial  department.  In  both  depart¬ 
ments  a  character  for  reliability  and  dis¬ 
interestedness  is  requi.site;  but  the 
sources  of  the  public  confidence  and  fa¬ 
vor,  and  therefore  of  business  profit,  are 
to  Ije  found  in  the  editorial  and  news 
columns  of  the  paper  itself. 

“These  functions,  requirements  and 
duties  were  met  and  fulfilled  by  the 
late  Walter  N.  Haldeman  and  Henry 
Watterson  during  thirty-three  years 
without  break  or  let  or  hindrance,  to 
the  very  great  prosperity  and  happi- 
ne.sg  of  both. 

“It  is  becau.se  of  the  present  disagree¬ 
ments  and  disruptions  that  this  inter- 
venor,  seeking  solely  to  pre.serve  the 
property  and  protect  his  own  interests, 
has  advised  the  naming  of  a  general 


W.  B.  Haldbman. 


business  manager  and  a  general  editor¬ 
ial  manager,  subordinate  to  the  will  of 
the  hoard  of  directors,  and  an  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  if  one  should  be  named 
by  the  hoard. 

APPREHKNSION  OF  Fl’TURE. 

“The  intervenor  (Mr.  VV'atterson)  de¬ 
clares  that  ho  has  seen  many  newspa¬ 
per  proi)erties  wrecked  by  internal  dis- 
•sen.sions  and  l)y  the  attempt  of  an  am¬ 
bitious  hu.sine.ss  manager  to  dominate 
and  control  the  editorial  department. 
In  consequence  he  looks  with  appre¬ 
hension  to  a  time  when,  with  the  pas¬ 
sing  away  of  his  present  associates, 
men  much  older  than  himself,  Bruce 
Haldeman  shall  Ije  left  practically  in 
sole  charge  of  the  said  properties. 
Therefore,  equally  in  the  interest  of 
Bruce  Haldeman,  of  himself,  and  of 
other  .stockholders — especially  in  that 
of  Isabel  Haldeman,  the  daughter  of 
his  well-beloved  old  friend  and  co-mate, 
Walter  N.  Haldeman — he  seeks  a  reme¬ 
dy  which  he  deems  adequate. 


“He  bears  Bruce  Haldeman  no  man¬ 
ner  of  ill  will.  He  is  led  to  the.se  con¬ 
clusions  by  the  confident  l>ellef  that 
Bruce  Haldeman  is  in  temper  and  tem- 
I>erament  unsuited  and  unequal  to  the 
succes.sful  management  of  either-  the 


Bruce  Hau)eman. 


l)u.slne.s.s  department  or  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Courier-Journal,  the 
control  of  which  he  in  reality  seeks; 
the  circumstances  that  this  intervener’s 
own  age  makes  it  probable  that  he  has 
not  long  to  remain  in  the  place  he  has 
occupied  for  nearly  fifty  years  urging 
him  to  offer  his  lic.^t  judgrr''i.t  an:* 
exiiericnce  to  the  solution  of  a  very 
serious  problem  and  the  adjustment  of 
a  most  threatening  situation. 

“Hi.s  career  behind  him,  having  noth¬ 
ing  further  of  ambition  to.  consult,  or 
advantage  to  gain,  he  has  no  motive 
or  purpose  other  than  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  name  and  fame,  the  con¬ 
tinued  u.sefulne.ss.  influence  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  great  journal  whose  ed¬ 
itorial  creation,  character,  and  for¬ 
tunes  have  con.stituted  his  life  work. 

AUTHORITY  NOT  QUESTIONED. 

“Touching  this  journal  neither  his 
authorship  nor  authority,  was  ques¬ 
tioned  during  the  ’dfe  of  the  late  Wal¬ 
ter  N.  Haldeman.  It  still  stands  an 
offspring  of  the  deare.st  aspirations  of 
his  mind  and  heart,  and  he  fain  would 
pass  on  intact  to  future  generations 
the  recognized  achievement  of  his 
long  time  labor  of  love,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  an  honorable  and  dur- 
al)Ie  contribution  to  his  country  and 
his  time. 

GGNiniAL  W.  B.  HALDEMAN'S  ANSWER. 

(Jen.  W.  B.  Haldeman,  in  .his  answer 
to  the  petition  of  Bruce  Haldeman  for 
an  injunction  to  prevent  the  board  of 
directors  from  appointing  a  succes.sor 
to  him  as  president,  or  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Courier-Journal,  sets  forth 
that  no  action  of  a  special  sort  had 
lieen  contemplated  by  the  directors  at 
the  meeting  scheduled  for  June  18; 
that  no  succe.ssor  to  Bruce  Haldeman 
was  in  view,  or  would  lie  elected  unless 
in  the  event  that  the  lioard  should  de¬ 
cide  that  the  interests  of  the  corpora- 
tior  so  demanded.  He  denies  that  the 
freedom  of  action  of  the  directors  l.s 
hampered  l)y  the  clau-se  in  the  will  of 
the  late  Walter  N.  Haldeman,  or  hy 
any  sulisequent  agreements  between  di¬ 
rectors;  traces  the  Inception  of  the 
present  differences  of  opinion  and  con¬ 
viction  lietween  Bruce  Haldeman  and 
himself,  and  recounts  the  incident  of 
the  editorial  in  which  both  newspapers 
called  for  a  prohibition  referendum. 


stating  that  the  protest  of  Bruce  Halde¬ 
man  against  this  editorial  was  not 
courteously  made. 

He  states  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Bruce  Haldeman  and  himself,  under 
pre.sent  conditions,  to  continue  in  the 
joint  control  and  management  of  the 
two  newspapers,  or  either  of  them; 
that  an  irreconcilable  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  exists  between  them  as  to  the 
management  and  policy  of  the  two  pa¬ 
pers;  and  that  the  agreement,  through 
which  they  were  to  work  in  harmony, 
each  in  his  own  sphere  of  control,  is 
now  an  impossible  one. 

LOUISVII.LE  TIMES  SUCCESSFUL. 

The  Eouisvllle  Times,  says  Mr.  Halde¬ 
man,  has  been  extraordinary  succe.s.sful 
and  pro.sperous  in  its  busines.s.  Under 
his  editorial  management  and  control 
up  to  this  time  the  Ijouisville  Time.s 
has  been  a  great  money-maker  with 
a  widely  extended  patronage  and  a 
large  sub.serlption  list  and  a  tremen¬ 
dous  number  of  readers,  but  that  not¬ 
withstanding  ail  this,  Bruce  Halde¬ 
man  has  undertaken  to  dictate  to  him 
in  regard  to  the  editorial  conduct  of 
the  Times  and  to  hamper  him  In  his 
rights  and  privileges  as  editor  and  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  cooperate  with 
Bruce  Haldeman  in  the  management 
and  control  of  the  paper,  and  he  so 
Informed  his  a.ssociates  and  so  informed 
Bennett  H.  Young,  his  co-defendant,  as 
the  repre.sentative  of  Isabel  Haldeman, 
and  that  the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff, 
Bruce  Haldeman,  had  rendered  nuga¬ 
tory  and  invalid  the  terms  of  the  sixth 
clause  of  the .  agreement,  by  which 
Bruce  Haldeman  and  him.self  were  to 
have  the  management  of  the  Uouisville 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Time.s. 

TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  WATTERSON. 

Mr.  Haldeman  further  says  that  the 
conduct  of  Bruce  Haldeman  toward 
Henry  Watterson,  as  editor  of  the  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  gave  him  great  concern 
and  distre.ss;  that  Bruce  Haldeman  un¬ 
dertook  to  hamper  and  control  and  an¬ 
noy  Henry  Watterson  in  his  conduct  of 
the  editorial  department  of  the  Courier- 
Journal.  He  says  that  the  long  connec¬ 
tion  of  Henry  Watterson  with  the 
Courier-Journal,  his  great  reputation, 
and  his  brilliance  as  an  editor  rendered 
his  connection  with  the  Louisville  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  as  editor  most  important 
and  valuable  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
companies;  that  ’  Bruce  Haldeman  un- 
ertook  to  dictate  to  Henry  Watterson  as 
to  the  manner  and  method  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  editorial  department  of  the  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  and  ignored  Henry  Wat¬ 
terson  as  editor,  and  declared  that  he 
was  absolute  in  authority,  not  only 
in  all  business  matters,  but  in  all  edi¬ 
torial  matters  and  that  this  course 
was  pursued  hy  .said  Bruce  Hal¬ 
deman  without  any  conference  with 
himself,  and  without  consulting  him  in 
any  way  whatsoever,  in  all  of  which 
Bruce  Haldeman  .seemed  to  be  moved  by 
the  idea  that  he  was  absolutely  and  en¬ 
tirely  in  control  of  all  the  business  mat¬ 
ters  as  well  as  the  editorial  department 
of  the  Ijouisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Ixiuisyille  Times.  He  says  that  he  re¬ 
monstrated  with  Bruce  Haldeman  about 
the  course  he  was  pursuing  towards 
Henry  Watter.son,  whom  the  defendant 
regarded  as  the  greatest  living  editor, 
and  that  in  the  face  of  his  objection  and 
over  his  protest,  Bruce  Haldeman,  with¬ 
out  his  knowledge  and  without  his  ap¬ 
proval,  undertook,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  Henry  Watterson,  to  control 

{Concluded  on  page  26) 
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SENATE  ASKS  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
WHY  IT  HAS  NOT  CURBED  NEWS  PRINT  MAKERS 

Passes  Resolution  of  Senator  Reed,  Seeking  an  Explanation  as  to  Why 
the  Commission  Has  Permitted  Paper  Manufacturers  to  Raise 
Prices,  and  Why  It  Has  Not  Proceeded  Against  Them,  as 
Provided  in  the  Act  Creating  the  Commission. 


NEWS  PRINT  PROFITS  PAID  ON  EXCESSIVE 

CAPITAL  OF  MANUFACTURING  COMPANIES 

Report  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  Shows  that  Earnings  W^ould 
Have  Been  Higher  If  Producing  Companies’  Profits  Were  Based 
on  Actual  Capital  Invested— Excess  of  Price  in  Last  Half 
of  1916  and  1917  Over  Previous  News  Print  Quotations. 


Washincton,  June  28. — The  Senate  to- 
liay  passed  a  re.solution  Introduced  by 
Senator  Heed,  of  Missouri,  a.skingr  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  why  the  al- 
IcKed  combination  of  the  news  print 
manufacturers  in  restraint  of  trade, 
which  the  Commission  declares  to  exist, 
has  not  been  proceeded  against  by  that 
body.  The  resolution  seeks  information 
as  to  why  the  Commission  has  not  or¬ 
dered  the  paper  manufacturers  to  aban¬ 
don  the  alleged  combination  to  fix  prices. 

In  urging  the  passage  of  his  resolution 
ye.sterday.  Senator  Heed  criticised  the 
('ommission  sharply  for  not  taking  sum¬ 
mary  action  again.st  the  news  print  man¬ 
ufacturers.  The  belief  had  l)een  held 
out,  he  said,  that  the  Commission  would 
do  great  things  in  restraining  combina¬ 
tions,  and  he  asked  to  be  informed  what 
has  been  done,  and  if  nothing  has  been 
done,  why? 

The  passage  of  the  Heed  resolution 
I)uts  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
the  necessity  of  explaining  why  it  has 
not  acted,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
its  report  to  Congress  it  states  that 
jirices  have  been  raised,  that  a  com¬ 
bination  does  exist,  and  explains"  that 
pro.secution  has  been  started  partly  on 
evidence  furnished  by  the  Commission. 
Senator  Reed’s  re.solution  covers  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  ground  as  that  of  Frank 
Walsh  in  his  complaint  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commis.sion,  telegraphed  in  full 
to  The  Editor  and  Pubusher  last  week; 
it  concludes  as  follows: 

DEMANDS  INfXJRMATlON. 

The  Federal  Trade  CominisHlon  is  hereby  di¬ 
rts  hsl  to  inform  the  Senate  of  tile  I'niled 
Slates,  with  all  tine  dl!>|>at<'h.  why  it  has  not 
issiiwl  ami  caiitiisl  to  Ih'  servtsl  niain  the  of- 
fendiiiK  Ihtsoiis  and  eorisiratlons  aforeHald,  a|i- 
|>ni|>riate  orders  eiHiiiiiiiiitllni;  them  to  deslat 
frtnn  the  said  ilieital  ami  tiiifair  i>raetlees  to  the 
eihl  that  the  xame  ahali  Im‘  tHseiHitlniied,  and  if 
not.  that  ap|in>|>rlate  proeetslinax  may  la-  had 
in  the  eniirts  of  the  t’niteti  States  to  enforee 
said  orders  of  the  Commission. 

In  urging  that  the  resolution  be  pass¬ 
ed,  Senator  Reed  spoke  substantially  as 
follows: 

CITES  THE  CLAYTON  ACT. 

“Nearly  twenty-seven  years  ago  Con- 
gre.ss  passed  a  law  prohibiting  ‘pools, 
tru.sts,  monopolies,  and  combinations  In 
restraint  of  trade.’  For  violations  of  the 
law  it  provided  severe  penalties  of  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

“The  law  has  been  amended  from  time 
to  time,  and  has  in  numerous  decisions 
of  the  courts  been  sustained  in  all  its 
parts.  In  1914  two  laws  were  passed 
calculated  to  further  enlarge  and 
strengthen  the  Antl-Tru.st  act. 

“Section  2  of  the  Clayton  act  provided 
as  follows: 

“  ‘That  it  .shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  engaged  in  commerce  in  the 
course  of  such  commerce,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  discriminate  in  price 
between  different  purchasers  of  commo¬ 
dities,  which  commodities  are  sold  for 
u.se,  consumption,  or  resale  within  the 
I'nited  States.’ 

ditty  of  THE  COMMISSION. 

“Section  2  of  the  act  confers  authority 
to  enforce  compliance  with  the  provi- 
■sions  of  Section  2,  upon  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  except  as  to  matters 
relating  to  carriers  and  banks.  Pro- 
vi.sion  Is  made  In  Section  11  for  sum¬ 
moning  of  the  offending  parties  before 
the  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion,  and  in 
case  the  Commission  shall  be  of  the 


opinion  that  any  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  2  have  lieen  and  are  being  vio¬ 
lated,  it  shall  make  its  finding  of  fact — 
and  shall  i.ssue  and  cause  to  be  served 
on  each  per.son  an  order  requiring  him 
to  cease  and  desist  from  such  violations 
— if  such  person  fails  to  obey  such  or¬ 
der — the  Commi.ssion  may  apply  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  order.  The  court  shall 
cause  notice  thereof  to  he  served  on 
such  per.son  iind  .shall  have  power  to 
enter  a  decree  affirming,  modifying,  or 
.setting  aside  the  order  of  the  Commis¬ 
.sion.  The  finding  of  the  Commission  as 
to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  te.stimony, 
shall  be  conclusive.  The  judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  final,  except  that  the 
.same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Proceedings  In  court 
shall  be  given  preference  to  all  other 
cases  pending  therein  and  shall  be  in 
every  way  expedited. 

“I  have  been  simply  quoting  the  law 
for  some  moment.s. 

"A  few  days  prior  to  passing  the 
Clayton  act  Congress  had  created  the 
Trade  Commis.sion.  which  was  given  au¬ 
thority  to  enforce  Section  2  of  the  Clay¬ 
ton  act. 

Al’THORITY  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

“Section  5  of  the  act  creating  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  provides 
that  “whenever  the  Commission  shall 
have  re-'isnn  to  believe  that  any  per.son 
or  corporation  has  lieen  or  is  using  un¬ 
fair  methoils  in  commerce  *  •  *  it 

shall  serve  notice  upon  such  person  • 

♦  •  and  complaint  stating  these 

charges  *  *  *  :  that  a  hearing  shall 

be  granted  *  *  •  the  te.stimony 

taken  ♦  *  ♦  .  If  the  Commission  shall 

find  thttt  the  method  of  competition  is 
prohibited  it  shall  *  *  •  order  the  cor¬ 
poration  to  desist  from  such  method  of 
competition  •  *  *  .If  such  per¬ 

son  or  corporation  fails  to  obey  such 
order  *  *  *  the  Commission  may 

apply  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  Cnited  States. 

“Thereupon  the  proceedings  are  sub¬ 
stantially  as  outlined  in  the  Clayton 
.\ct  jtist  quoted. 

“When  the  Trade  Commi.ssion  act  was 
being  discu.ssed  its  advocates  earne.stly 
proclaimed  that  it  would  stop  all  forms 
of  unfair  methods  being  employed  or 
that  might  thereafter  be  employed  by 
those  engaged  in  Interstate  Commerce. 
We  were  told  that  the  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  would  constitute  a  supreme  court 
of  Commerce  and  that  pursuant  to  the 
great  powers  granted  to  it  under  the 
sweeping  clause  ‘unfair  competition’  it 
would  restrain  the  evil'  customs  and 
methods  of  those  who  were  practicing 
extortion  upon  the  public.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Commission  asserted  that 
it  would  be  a  court  where  the  humblest 
citi'^en  could  come  and  demand  justice 
against  the  financial  or  industrial  over¬ 
lords  of  the  land,  and  secure  quick  re¬ 
lief.  Much  therefore  was  hoped  from 
the  Commission. 

ADVANCES  IN  PRICES  OF  NEWSPRINT. 

“Mr.  President,  the  resolution  I  have 
offered  liriefly  .sets  forth  the  facts. 
More  than  a  year  ago  the  country  was 
startled  by  the  di.scovery  that  a  great 
combination  had  suddenly  ral.sed  the 
price  of  news  print  paper,  and  that  the 
combination  seemed  to  have  the  great 
publishers  and  newspapers  of  the  coun- 
{Concludcd  on  page  22) 


The  full  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  the  Senate 
on  the  result  of  its  inquiry  into  the 
news  print  question  throws  light  on  the 
.subject  of  profits  on  the  investments 
made  by  the  various  companies.  The 
report  shows  the  returns  the  companies 
have  lieen  able  to  earn  on  the  present 
capitalization,  in  many  cases  overcapi¬ 
talization,  in  1915  and  the  first  half  of 
the  year  1916.  The  average  profit  in 
1915,  the  report  state.s,  was  6.5  per  cent, 
and  in  the  first  half  of  1916,  9.5  per  cent. 
Based  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  invest¬ 
ment,  the  report  says,  the  profits  would 
have  been  larger.  That  is  to  say,  the 
percentage  of  earnings  would  have  been 
higher,  but  distributed  to  pay  dividends 
on  stock  in  excess  of  actual  investment, 
they  apiiear  lower.  An  analysis  of  the 
earnings,  taking  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  1916  figures  cover  only  six 
months,  shows  that  the  50  per  cent,  in- 
crea.se  in  prices  was  due  to  an  increase 
of  only  20  per  cent,  in  news  print  earn¬ 
ings,  and  of  192  per  cent,  on  other  busi- 
nes.s.  As  the  profits  on  other  grades  are 
higher  than  on  news  print,  the  rates 
shown,  the  report  states,  are  above 
those  actually  attributable  to  news  print 
alone. 

Profits  on  investment  are  calculated 
by  the  paper  makers  on  the  entire  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  their  companies,  in  many 
cases  inflated,  which  raises  the  cost  of 
producing  news  print  from  $25,000  to 
$30,000  per  ton  of  output  a  day  to  as 
high  as  $50,000  or  $60,000  per  ton  of  out¬ 
put  a  day  in  some  cases.  So  that  profit 
on  the  investment  means  profit  on  the 
high  capitalization.  Based  on  $25,000  to 
$30,000  per  ton  of  output  per  day,  it 
would  have  been  greater. 

The  net  book  Investment,  excluding 
outside  Investments,  the  report  says, 
averaged  about  $35,000  per  ton  per  day 
of  output,  and  on  the  revised  invest¬ 
ment  about  $30,000  per  ton  per  day  of 
output.  The  report  speaks  of  the  find¬ 
ing  of  the  Tariff  Board  in  its  report  on 
the  news  print  industry,  to  the  effect 
that  a  well-balanced  mill  would  cost 
from  $17,000  to  $20,00p  per  ton  of  output 
a  day,  which  is  considered  liberal.  To 
this,  the  report  states,  must  be  added 
provision  for  working  capital,  and 
woodlands,  which  brings  the  figure  up 
to  about  $30,000.  On  the  $25,000  basi.s, 
the  average  profits  of  fifteen  companies 
during  1915  would  have  been  about  7.5 
per  cent.,  and  about  11.5  per  cent,  in  the 
fir.st  half  of  1916.  On  the  news  print 
operations  of  these  companies  alone  the 
rate  of  profits  in  the  first  half  of  1916, 
the  report  says,  could  hardly  have  been 
as  much  as  10  per  cent,  even  on  the 
$25,000  basis. 

INITIEASE  IN  PROFITS. 

Both  in  1915  and  the  first  half  of  1916, 
24  mills  in  the  United  States  were  mak¬ 
ing  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  domestic 
output,  at  co.sts  varying,  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  from  $25  to  $35  a  ton.  The  bulk 
of  the  output  is  now  being  sold  at  from 
$60  to  $70  a  ton  on  annual  contracts. 
Evidently,  the  report  .says,  such  prices 
provide  a  margin  of  $25  to  $45  a  ton  over 
costs.  This  margin,  of  course,  must 
take  care  of  increased  costs  before  any 
increase  in  profits  is  obtained.  Costs 
have  increased  in  some  mills,  the  re¬ 
ports  says,  as  much  a.s  $15  a  ton.  An 
increase  of  that  much  in  all  the  24 
mills  is  practically  Impossible,  the  re¬ 


port  .says,  unless  some  unforeseen  ca¬ 
lamity  changes  the  situation  entirely. 
Even  for  the  high  cost  mills,  present 
Drices  provide  a  margin  of  profit  of  from 
$10  to  $30  a  ton,  compared  with  mar¬ 
gins  of  4.94  and  6.75  shown  in  1914  and 
the  fir.st  half  of  1916,  respectively. 

The  report  says  there  was  no  marked 
change  in  the  average  cost  of,  produc¬ 
ing  news  itrint  paper  from  January  1, 
1913  to  June  30,  1916.  The  irupres.sion 
of  a  considerate  increa.se  was  due  to 
the  much  adverti.sed  increase  in  wages 
and  the  high  market  prices  of  some 
of  tlie  materials  used  in  manufacture. 
.Vccount  was  not  taken  of  the  fact,  the 
report  .say.s,  that  a  large  itart  of  the 
actual  cost  of  making  the  paper,  even 
in  the  last  half  of  1916,  was  determined 
t).v  contracts  signed,  wages  paid,  and 
expen.ses  incurred  in  1914  jind  1915, 
when  prices  were  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

MADE  INFERIOR  PAPER.  . 

The  1916  cost  was  also  kept  down  by 
making  a  paper  that  contained  a  .small¬ 
er  percentage  of  relatively  expensive 
materials,  such  a.s  sulphite,  colors,  and 
chemicals,  than  formerly.  The  in¬ 
creased  production,  the  report  .says, 
tended  to  rt'duce  the  cost  per  ton  for 
viirious  items  of  expen.se.  It  does  not 
apjiear,  the  report  .states,  that  the  in- 
ew'a-se  in  the  cost  of  materials  and  la- 
l)or  in  the  la.st  half  of  1916  .should  have 
exceeded  $2  to  $4  a  ton. 

Oticn  market  price.s,  in  the  last  half 
of  1916,  the  report  .say.s,  were  in  many 
cases  extortionate,  in  some  cases  $75 
a  ton,  and  as  high  a.s  $100  and  $110 
a  ton.  The  exces.sive  advance  in  prices, 
the  report  goes  on  to  .say,  ignored 
file  public  intere.st,  which  requires  the 
maintenance  of  news  print  prices  on 
a  rea.sonahie  level,  and  .except  for  a  rca- 
.sonablc  difference  in  quality,  freight, 
etc.,  on  a  parity  between  different  pub¬ 
lishers. 

At  lea.st  one  of  two  companies,  the 
report  says,  is  .selling  Its  1917  output 
at  from  $10  to  $18  below  the  usual 
contract  price  of  $65. 

PRODUCTION  CXISTS. 

The  figures  .showing  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  are  interesting.  In  the  fir.st 
half  of  1916,  the  range  of  co.sts  for  34 
mills  by  groups  was  from  $25.56  per 
ton,  for  the  two  lowest  to  $41.76  for 
the  four  highest,  the  average  cost  of 
34  mills  being  $31.93  per  ton.  The  low- 
e.st  cost  in  this  period  was  $24.93  and 
the  highe.st  $46.94  per  ton.  Thirty-six 
per  cent,  of  the  total  tonage  was  pro¬ 
duced  for  le.ss  than  $30  per  ton,  and 
8.5.6  per  cent,  for  less  than  $36  a  ton. 
Sixteen  mills  had  an  average  co.st  of 
le.ss  than  $33  a  ton,  compared  with 
only  13  mills  in  1915. 

In  1913.  the  average  cost  in  30  mills 
was  $33.42  per  ton  and  the  co.st  of 
groups  ranged  from  $26.51  for  the  two 
lowe.st  to  $40.80  for  the  two  highest. 
Tile  co.st  for  individual  mills  was  from 
$26.38  to  $40.90.  About  27  per  cent, 
of  the  tonnage  was  made  for  less  than 
$30  a  ton  and  57.4  for  less  than  $36  a 
ton. 

The  cost  of  35  mills  during  1914  was 
from  $26.27  for  the  three  lowest  to 
$40.43  for  the  two  highest,  the  aver¬ 
age  of  35  being  $33.08.  The  lowest  was 
$26.14  and  the  highest  $40.47.  This 
year  24.2  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  was 
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produced  for  less  than  $30  a  ton  and 
66.3  por  cent  for  less  than  $36  a  ton. 

In  1915  the  cost  for  35  mills  ranged 
from  $26.64  for  the  three  lowest  to 
$43.67  for  the  three  highest,  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  35  being  $32.21.  The  low¬ 
est  cost  for  a  single  mill  was  25.77  and 
the  highe.st  $44.41,  while  33  per  cent, 
of  the  tonnage  was  produced  for  less 
than  $30  a  ton  and  85  per  cent,  for 
le.ss  than  $36  a  ton. 

.\nother  table  .shows  that  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  suphite  was  slightly 
lower  in  the  first  half  of  1916  than  in 
1913,  1914,  and  1915,  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

NEWSPAPER  STATISTIC*. 

There  are,  the  report  .states,  2,500 
dally  and  Sunday  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  about  14,000  weekly 
and  semi-weekly.  The  daily  papers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  1914  census,  had  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  30,000,000  copies,  the 
Sunday  papers  about  17,000.000,  and 
the  weeklies  and  semi-weelilicd  aliout 
24.000,000.  These  range  from  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  that  circulates 
800,000  copies  a  day  to  tho  smallest 
country  weekly,  with  a  circulation  'f 
only  a  few  hundred  copies  each  week. 
The  2,500  dailies,  nearly  600  of  which 
says,  together  furnish  the  cheape.st  and 
mo.st  serviceable  means  of  ui.sseminat- 
ing  information,  general  and  local,  to 
100,000,000  people  in  the  Unif“d  States. 
The  2,500  dallies,  nearly  600  of  which 
have  Sunday  editions,  have  about  60 
per  cent,  of  the  total  circulation  of  all 
newspapers  and  consume  the  greater 
part  of  the  news  print  manufactured. 
There  are  119  dailies  in  32  of  the  50 
cities  having  100,000  population  or 
more  which  have  an  average  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  50,000,  according  to 
sworn  statements  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  the  six-month  period 
ending  October  1,  1916. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  of  the 
Commission’s  report  to  the  Senate, 
complaints  made  to  both  houiics  of  Con- 
gre.ss  on  the  part  of  publishers  who 
protested  against  the  rapid  incrv^ase  in 
the  price  of  news  print,  and  asking  for 
a  Federal  Inquiry,  are  cited  briefly. 
Early  in  1916.  the  report  states  trade 
papers  pointed  out  a  probable  increa.so 
in  the  demand  for  advertising  space, 
and  publi.shers  were  warned  of  a  possi¬ 
ble  scarcity.  April  5,  at  the  instance 
of  the  News  Print  Manufacturers’  .\s- 
.sociation,  a  conference  was  held  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  publishers  to  discuss  the 
situation,  but  nothing  came  cf  it.  The 
report  then  prints  an  extract  from  the 
exclusive  Interview  with  George  F. 
Steele,  secretary  of  the  News  Print 
Manufacturers’  Association,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  7,  which  told  the  purpose  for  which 
the  conference  was  called.  That  inter¬ 
view,  one  of  the  most  important  print¬ 
ed,  was  copied  in  thousands  of  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  organization  of  publishers 
in  every  State  in  the  Union  tj  take 
up  the  fight  for  cheaper  news  print  and 
more  of  It 

MENTIONS  THE  EDITOR  AND  PCBLISHER. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  The  Editor 
AND  Pi'Bi.iSHKR  has  lioen  mentioned  by 
members  of  the  Federal  ’rrade  Com- 
mis-sion.  In  a  signed  commu  iication  to 
this  paper  .some  time  ago,  Gommission- 
er  Joseph  E.  Davdes  paid  a  tribute  to 
The  Editor  and  Publisher,  and  com¬ 
mended  it  for  the  work  it  has  done  and 
is  doing  in  behalf  of  the  puolishing  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country  in  .searching  out 
and  printing  facts  bearing  on  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  Commission  mention  especially 
the  names  of  those  who  contributed  to 
the  preparation  of  the  report,  naming 


E.  O.  Merchant,  Le  Claire  Hoover,  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Cliantland,  F.  L.  Hawes,  W.  R. 
Bendz,  W.  W.  Bays,  J.  K.  Arnold,  H.  B. 
.\nderson,  W.  P.  Sterns,  J.  H.  Brad¬ 
ford,  and  A.  R.  Peterson. 

Five  thou.sand  extra  copies  of  the  full 
report  have  been  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  document  room.  It  is 
designated  as  document  No.  49,  and 
may  lie  obtained  by  publishers  who  will 
write  to  Washington  for  it. 


PHOTOGR.4PHERS  ORGANIZE 


Will  (]o-operate  with  Government  in  Tak¬ 
ing  Pictures  During  the  War. 

.-Vt  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  the  principal 
new’s  photographers  have  formed  an 
organization  that  will  dc-al  as  an  au¬ 
thorized  liody  with  the  Committee  at 
Washington.  .V  meeting  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  leading  illu.strative 
news  bureaus  and  syndicates  of  the 
country  was  callcHl  in  New  York  a  few 
days  ago  by  Kendal!  Banning,  director 
of  the  division  of  pictures.  Plans  were 
made  for  cooperative  action  between  the 
news  photographers  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information  for  handling  Iwth 
official  and  unofficial  photographs  during 
the  war  on  a  basis  that  will  provide 
equitable  opportunities  and  privileges  for 
the  large  and  small  syndicate.s,  photo.g- 
rapher.s,  and  dealers  alike.  It  is  con- 
■sidered  probable  that  the  organization 
created  on  that  occa.sion  will  be  extend¬ 
ed  into  a  national  as.sociation  of  news 
photographers,  and  that  it  will  lie  main¬ 
tained  as  a  permanent  body  to  represent 
the  trade  as  a  whole. 

The  photographers  elected  a  Iward  of 
representative.s,  which  was  given  au¬ 
thority  to  represent  the  photographic 
intere.sis  in  their  relations  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Wa.shington.  The  board  is 
composed  of  G.  W.  Bonte,  New  York 
Herald  Syndicate,  chairman;  C.  R.  Ab¬ 
bott,  of  Underwood  &  ITnderwood,  secre¬ 
tary;  Thomas  F.  Clark,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pre.ss  .\s3ociatlon;  .\lbert  K.  Daw- 
■son,  of  Brown  &  Dawson ;  George  G 
Bain,  of  the  Bain  News  Service;  D.  A. 
Murphy,  of  Central  News  t'ompany;  E. 
B.  Hatric-k,  of  the  International  Film 
Service;  George  Kadel,  of  Kadel  &  Her¬ 
bert;  George  J.  Wilkinson,  of  Paul 
Thomp.son  and  Harris  &  Ewing;  H.  W. 
Sierich,  of  Press  Illustrating  Company. 

Repre.sentation  in  this  body  is  open 
to  all  news  photographers  throughout 
the  country'. 


Newspapers  Save  the  Day 
To  Detroit  newspapers  and  newspa¬ 
per  men  is  due  much  of  the  credit  for 
Detroit’s  .splendid  showing  in  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  the  Red  Cross  fund.  Not  until  the 
campaign  had  progressed  for  four  days 
did  the  city  seem  to  realize  that  $2,000,- 
000  was  the  total  amount  raised.  The 
campaign  looked  like  a  failure.  News¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  men  pitched  in, 
and  when  the  week  ended  the  allotment 
had  been  over.subscribed  by  nearly  50 
per  cent. 


Wage  Circulation  War 
Cincinnati  is  witnes.sing  a  bitter  cir¬ 
culation  fight  betw'een  the  Times-Star 
and  Post.  The  Times-Star  charges  Po.st 
employees  with  having  attempted  to 
terrorize  Times-Star  newsboys.  The 
Post  is  accused,  also,  of  having  import¬ 
ed  husky  newsboys  from  Chicago  to 
drive  the  Times-Star  boys  from  the 
streets. 


Pitiless  publicity  is  protection  to  the 
honest  man. 


Su.splclon  Is  a  liability,  confidence  an 
asset. 


CARTOONIST  SERVES  WITH  PEN 


Ted  Nelson,  Now  with  Navy,  Has  Been 
Assigned  to  Duty  as  an  Illustrator. 

Ted  Nelson,  former  cartoonist  of  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 
who  has  joined  the  navy  and  been  as¬ 
signed  to  duty  as  an  illustrator,  oc¬ 
cupies  a  peculiar  field  of  activity  and 
is  said  to  be  the  only  man  now  per¬ 
forming  such  duties  in  the  country.  He 
is  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  has  a 
family,  is  an  ensign  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve,  and  is  to  serve  during 
the  war. 

Every  week  Mr.  Nelson,  who  has 
charge  of  all  the  art  work  in  the  re¬ 
cruiting  service  of  the  Northwest,  de¬ 
velops  a  new  idea  for  a  large  poster  and 
then  draws  the  picture.  This,  in  re¬ 
duced  form,  is  afterwards  reproduced  in 


Ted  Nelson: 


the  new.spapers.  Every  day  he  produces 
a  cartoon  for  display  in  the  windows  of 
the  recruiting  offices  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapoli.s.  Between  times  Mr.  Nelson 
visits  minor  recruiting  stations  in  va¬ 
rious  small  towns  and  gives  chalk  talks 
in  the  streets,  drawing  large  crowds  and 
.stimulating  interest  among  the  young 
men.  He  also  gives  these  talks  in  the 
theatres  of  the  largest  cities  of  Minne- 
•sota.  In  addition  he<  makes  full-page  il¬ 
lustrations  of  popular  war  poems  for 
the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  about  to  inaugurate  a 
naval  poster  contest  among  the  young 
artists  of  the  country.  He  will  later 
take  a  cruise  on  a  battleship  and  hopes 
to  help  establish  small  newspapers  at 
the  front,  which  will  not  only  afford  en¬ 
tertainment  for  the  men  of  the  navy, 
but  be  read  eagerly  by  the  families  and 
friends  at  home. 

Mr.  Nel.son  w’as  born  at  Hutchinson, 
Minn.,  and  for  a  time  published  the 
Flaxton  (N.  D.)  Times.  He  did  no  art 
work  for  publication  until  he  joined  the 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  .staff  four  years 
ago. 


To  .Avoid  Superlatives 
The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Advertising  Leagtie, 
through  its  vigiiance  committee,  of 
which  Carl  Wollner  is-  chairman,  has 
inaugurated  i\  vigorous  campaign  in  the 
interest  of  “pure  adverti.sing.’’  Adver¬ 
tisers  are  being  urged  to  avoid  the  use 
of  the  suiierlatives  in  advertising  copy. 


Monitor  Raises  Price 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  of 
Boston,  has  announced  that,  lieginning 
July  2,  the  price  would  be  incretused 
from  two  to  three  cents  a  copy. 


Even  the  thistle  ha-s  Its  usf.  'V- 

i-  fmg. 


COMEDY  OF  ERRORS  IN 
CENSORSHIP  OF  NEWS 


Press  Associations  Embarrassed  in  Re¬ 
leasing  News  of  Arrival  of  American 

Forces  in  France  by  Too  Much  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Authority  at  Washington  — 

Followed  Creel  Regulation. 

('en.»orship  affairs  seem  to  be  mud¬ 
dled  in  Washington.  The  action  of  the 
War  Department  appointing  Brig -Gen. 
Frank  McIntyre  to  act  as  censor  for 
that  department  and  to  give  out  all  news 
of  military  information,  ignores  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  of 
which  George  Creel  is  chairman. 

This  is  illustrated  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  news  of  the  landin.g  of  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  in  France  was  given  out. 
'rhe  story  was  printed  Wednesday  in 
all  the  Paris  and  Bondon  papers.  They 
gave  little  space  to  anything  else.  It 
was  the  biggest  event  of  the  war,  and 
the  people  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
went  wild  with  enthusiasm.  The  story 
of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  troops  was 
passed  by  a  foreign  censor,  else  it  could 
never  have  reached  America  “Rule  7  of 
Section  111 — Practice  and  Routine,’’  of 
the  cen.sorship  rules  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Creel,  .says; 

“All  mes.sages  received  from  abroad  by 
cable  or  wireless  are  censored  at  the 
point  of  dispatch  or  receipt,  and  are  free 
for  publication,  unless  some  especial  cir¬ 
cumstance  arouses  the  suspicion  of  the 
editor.” 

The  .story  received  by  the  Associated 
Press  was  sent  out  to  its  members.  Of¬ 
ficials  of  o*her  associations  say  that 
they  received  the  story  but  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  War  Department, 
where  permission  to  publish  it  was  re¬ 
fused.  I-ater  permis.sion  was  given  by 
the  War  Department  to  use  the  .story. 

The  story  as  printed,  it  is  said,  is  only 
a  portion  of  what  appeared  in  the  news- 
liapcrs  of  France  and  Great  Britain, 
which  are  allowed  to  have  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  arrival  and  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  American  troops  ihan  are  the 
Iieople  of  the  nation  that  stands  behind 
them. 

At  a  conference  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents,  held  Wednesday 
afternoon,  it  was  decided  that  Brig.- 
Gen.  Frank  McIntyre  would  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  decide  all  questions  regarding  the 
publication  of  troop  movements.  No 
other  man  will  have  the  right  to  give 
out  such  intelligence  referring  to  mili¬ 
tary  matter.s.  Questions  affecting  the 
arrival  and  movements  of  troops  must, 
before  they  are  published,  first  be  pass¬ 
ed  on  by  Gen.  McIntyre,  Secretary 
Baker  has  declared. 

If  neces.sary,  it  is  announced,  a  mili¬ 
tary  censor  will  be  placed  in  every  cable 
office,  who  will  divert  all  incoming  press 
dispatches  to  the  War  Department  for 
’ds6  before  they  will  be  permitted  to 
“■o  to  the  newspapers.  The  War  TV 
partment  is  another  Government  de- 
-'-'rtroent  to  handle  its  'iffairs  indener 
dent  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor¬ 
mation,  the  State  Department,  a  few 
months  ago,  having  established  a  press 
bureau  of  its  own,  with  Phillip  H.  Pat- 
'’tn  and  Hugh  Gibson  in  charge.  TD 
Navy  IX'partment  has  its  own  censor, 
as  well  as  a  press  representative.  The 
plan  put  into  effect  by  Secretary  Baker 
re.sembles  that  foliowed  by  the  British, 
o  nrevent  the  publication  of  informr 
tion  that  might  Imperil  American 
troops. 


If  you  will  stop  to  think,  the  “didn't 
I  tell  you  so”  man  really  didn’t. 
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INTERNATIONAL  IS  TO 
APPEAL  A.  P.  DECISION 


Will  Carry  the  Majority  Decision  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  Final  Settle¬ 
ment. 

The  International  News  Service  will 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  the  majority  decision  of  the 
I'nited  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
against  that  news  gathering  organi- 
ration  on  a  suit  instituted  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  restraining  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  from  re-writing 
any  news  contained  in  newspapers  or 
published  on  bulletin  board.s.  The  ba- 
.si.s  of  the  appeal  will  be  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Judge  Ward. 

The  International  News  Service  will 
assert  in  its  appeal  that  the  aim  of 
the  .\.s.sociated  Press  in  its  suit  is  to 
create  a  monopoly  of  news,  and  that 
while  the  International  News  Service  is 
tlie  only  one  complained  against,  if  the 
decision  is  permitted  to  stand,  it  would 
e.stahlish  a  precedent  by  which  the  As- 
.sociated  Press  could  apply  the  law  to 
stifle  news  competition  of  every  sort 
in  the  United  States.  It  will  also  be 
claimed  that  the  Associated  Press 
could  turn  against  individual  newspa- 
l)ers  and  individual  correspondents  of 
new.spapers  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
exclusive  to  the  Associated  Press  and 
its  memljer  papers,  for  hours,  news  of 
such  a  character  that  to  restrain  it.s  pub¬ 
lication  would  be  detrimental  to  pub¬ 
lic  policy. 

W.  UeFord,  general  attorney  for 
the  International  News  Service,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  matter,  said: 

ATTORNEY  DEFORP’S  STATEMENT. 

"The  opinion  of  the  majbrity  of  the 
I'nited  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
in  the  case  of  the  Associated  Press 
against  the  International  News  Service, 
is  that  no  person  or  corporation  can 
puldish  or  sell  the  substance  of  the 
facts  of  news  which  has  been  published 
in  newspapers  and  sold  upon  the 
•streets,  where  that  news  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  to  such  newspapers  by  a  news 
agency,  until  all  the  members  or  clients 
of  that  agency  have  had  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  realize  exclusively  the  full  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  that  news. 

“This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a 
decision  has  been  made  by  any  court. 

"It  defines  and  establishes  a  right 
of  property  in  news  which  has  not 
heretofore  been  recognized  by  any 
court. 

“It  strikes  down  a  source  of  news 
that  has  been  recognized  by  news 
agencies  and  new.spapers  as  legitimate 
since  news  agencies  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  newspapers  published. 

"The  decision  was  rendered  in  the 
suit  of  the  Associated  Press  (its  first 
challenge  of  the  legitimacy  of  such  a 
.source  of  news)  at  a  time  when  the 
International  News  Service  has  been 
debarred  from  certain  sources  of  for¬ 
eign  news  by  the  action  of  the  Allied 
(Jovernments. 

“Judge  Ward,  radically  disagreeing 
with  Judges  Hough  and  Rogers,  held 
the  law  to  be,  as  International  News 
Service  contends  it  is  and  has  always 
been. 

“.\n  appeal  will  be  taken  from  this 
decision,  if  it  be  followed  in  the  final 
judgment  of  the  United  States  District 
t'ourt,  not  so  much  to  protect  the  In¬ 
terests  fit  my  client,  the  International 
News  Service,  as  to  maintain  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  news  which  means  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.” 


Adlan  DAWSON,  editorial  writer  for  the  New  York  Evening  Globe,  is  a 
man  who  concentrates  easily,  thinks  clearly,  and  works  rapidly.  He  is 
not  bothered  by  interruptions;  and  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  raised  in  a  country  printing  office,  where  one  has  to  do  everything,  and 
where  one  becomes  accustomed  to  interruptions.  It  is  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  day.  -Mr.  Dawson  does  not  write  to-morrow's  editorials  to-day.  He  brings 
his  work  up  to  date.  He  starts  in  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  by  noon  his  work 
is  finished.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  believe  that  an  editorial  has  failed 
unless  it  moves  some  one,  makes  an  impression,  and  helps  one  to  think  along 
definite  and  constructive  lines;  he  writes  simply,  fairly,  and  convincingly,  and 
impi'esses  his  readers  with  his  .sincerity.  He  is  a  constant  reader,  and  possesses 
the  faculty  of  remembering  everything  he  reads.  His  friends  siiy  that  if 
he  were  locked  in  a  room  with  nothing  but  an  almanac,  he  would  peruse  it 
eagerly. 

Mr.  Daw.son  has  been  a  newspaper  maker  .since  he  was  a  boy.  He  com¬ 
menced  in  his  teen.s.  Like  many  of  the  great  editors,  he  started  as  a  printer. 
He  commenced  his  life’s  work  on  the  Hudson  (VVis.)  Star  and  Times,  at  13^ 
years  of  age,  and  within  a  year  became  one  of  the  fastest  typesetters  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  purchased  and  edited  the 
Enterprise  (Fla.)  Herald,  and  was  at  the  time  the  youngest  publisher  and  editor 
in  the  United  States.  He  printed  a  dandy  country  newspaper,  too.  Then  he 
came  North,  and  entered  college,  following  this  with  a  course  in  law,  after 
which  he  became  associated  with  the  St.  Paul' Globe,  going  from  that  paper 
to  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register.  He  went  to  the  Sioux  City  Journal  as  an 
editorial  writer,  and  was  later  editor  of  the  Sioux  City  Tribune.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward,  with  others,  he  purchased  the  Des  Moines  Leader,  at  a  time  when  that 
paper  circulated  only  1,800  copies  a  day.  He  increased  the  circulation  to  25,000, 
which  was  then  the  largest  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
for  a  town  of  that  size.  He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  consolidation 
of  the  Leader  with  the  Register,  and  after  disposing  of  his  interests,  came  to 
New  York  ten  years  ago,  joining  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Evening  Globe,  where 

he  has  been  ever  since.  , 

Mr.  Dawson’s  hobby  is  country  life.  He  likes  to  build  stone  walls,  and 
goes  in  for  gardening.  His  hands  are  calloused,  which  shows  that  he  actually 
does  the  work— he  doesn’t  delegate  it  to  others. 

He  belongs  to  the  City  and  Phi  Gamma  Delta  Clubs. 


Endorses  A.  N.  P.  A.  Action 


The  Publishers’  Association  of  New 
York  city,  at  a  meeting  held  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  27,  unanimously  endorsed  the 
recent  action  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in  pro¬ 
testing  again.st  a  special  discriminating 
war  tax  in  any  form  levied  upon  the 
newspaper  business.  The  New  York 
publishers  also  agreed  with  A.  N.  P.  A. 
that  if  any  change  is  made  in  postal 
rates  “it  should  be  done  only  in  the 
public  Interest  and  not  in  the  guise  of 
a  war  tax  upon  a  business  which  is 
neither  a  war  profiteer,  a  luxury,  nor 
one  properly  subject  to  punitive  tax¬ 
ation.” 

Even  the  deserts  have  their  uses,  for 
they  help  to  make  the  climate  for  the 
balance  of  the  world. 


Coast  Publishers  Favor  Zone  Rates 
The  Southern  California  Associated 
Dailies,  having  a  membership  of  more 
than  fifty  publishers,  held  its  mid-sum¬ 
mer  meeting  at  Long  Beach,  June  16. 
The  officers  were  reelected  as  follows: 
President,  Crombie  Allen,  Ontario  Re¬ 
port;  secretary-treasurer,  J.  F.  Cream¬ 
er,  Orange  News;  Executive  Committee, 
J.  P.  Baumgartner,  Santa  Ana  Register; 
Paul  W.  Moore,  Redlands  Facts;  F.  C. 
Robcrt.s,  Long  Beach  Telegram.  The 
Association  pledged  itself  to  do  more 
than  its  share  in  producing  revenue  to 
win  the  war,  but  favored  the  postal  zone 
system  as  a  means  of  "raising  revenue, 
opposing  advertising  and  profit  tax 
plan.  The  December  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Santa  Ana. 


Foolish  actions  require  a  great  deal 
of  explanation. 


PALMER  A  MAJOR  ON 

STAFF  OF  PERSHING 

American  General  Names  Well  Known 
War  Correspondent  as  Chief  of  In- 
telli|;ence  Department  of  the  United 
States  Army  in  France.— Has  Seen 
More  Wars  Than  Any  Other  Man. 

P  rt^derick  Palmer,  the  American  war 
correspondent,  has  been  named  by 
General  Pershing  as  Chief  of  the  In¬ 
telligence  Department  of  the  American 
army  in  France.  Mr.  Palmer  is  in 
France  at  the  present  time,  going  to 
that  country  from  England,  after  a 
lecture  tour  in  the  United  State.s.  Mr. 
Palmer  represented  American  news¬ 
gathering  as-sociations  on  the  west 
front  up  to  November.  He  has  prob¬ 
ably  .seen  as  much  real  war  as  any 
man.  His  fir.st  new  appointment  car- 
rie.s  with  it  the  title  of  major,  and  he 
will  be  attached  to  General  Pershing’s 
•staff.  Ju.st  what  his  duties  will  be  have 
not  yet  been  made  known.  Whether 
•Mr.  Palmer  will  give  out  the  news  of 
the  part  the  American  troops  will  play 
on  the  west  front  is  not  known. 

The  question  as  to  the  manner  in 
the  news  will  be  handled,  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  men  who  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  with  the  United  States  ex¬ 
peditionary  forces,  has  not  been  de¬ 
cided.  It  may  be  that  one  man  wUl 
send  the  new.s,  which  will  be  available 
to  all  pre.ss  a.ssociations.  Gn  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  that  each  press  as¬ 
sociation  will  be  allowed  to  have  i. 
representative.  Nothing  has  so  far 
iK'en  decided  upon. 

.Mr.  I’almer’s  experience  in  former 
wais  was  invaluable  in  the  working 
out  of  a  plan  whereby  news  was  col¬ 
lected  on  the  west  front,  a  plan  which, 
it  is  siiid,  is  being  followed  to-day.  The 
Editor  and  Pi'bijsher,  l)eceml)er  2  la.st, 
jirinted  an  interview  with  him,  in 
which  he  told  for  the  first  time,  how 
new.s  was  collected  on  the  British  front, 
and  the  method  followed  in  dispatching 
it  to  the  United  States.  In  that  in¬ 
terview  he  gave  his  idea  of  the  duties 
of  a  correspondent,  and  the  methods 
that  are  and  should  be  followed  in  the 
sending  and  printing  of  war  news. 

.Mr.  Palmer  represented  the  New 
York  Press  during  the  Grecian-Turk- 
ish  war  in  1907,  was  in  the  Philipianes 
with  Admiral  Dewey  for  the  New  York 
World  and.  Collier’s  in  1898-99,  report¬ 
ed  the  Boxer  revolution  and  the  march 
of  the  Allied  armies  on  Pekin  for  Col¬ 
lier’s  in  1900,  was  with  General  Kur- 
oki’s  army  during  the  Rus.sian-Japan- 
est>  war,  in  1904-5  accompanied  the 
•Vmerican  fleet  on  its  world  girdling 
trij),  for  Collier’s  in  1907-8,  reported 
the  Balkan  campaign  for  the  New  York 
Time.s,  for  ('ollier’s  in  1912,  and 
in  addition  reported  the  Mace- 
.donian  rebellion,  a  number  of  rev¬ 
olutions  in  South  .\merica,  the  Turk¬ 
ish  rebellion,  and  was  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fleet  during  the  landing  at  Vera 
C  ruz,  and  several  other  minor  wars. 

A  double  censorship  on  news  from 
the  American  front  in  France  is 
planned  by  the  War  Department.  One 
will  be  exerci.sed  at  General  Pershing’s 
headquarters  and  the  other  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Under  this  system  dispatches  would 
not  go  immediately  to  their  destina¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  but  would  be 
diverted  from  the  cable  termini  in  New 
York  to  Washington,  where  they  would 
be  given  out,  all  newspapers  and  news 
•services  being  entitled  to  receive  them. 
Thus  it  is  possible  that  under  the  pro- 
po.sed  arrangement  America  would  re¬ 
ceive  news  of  British  and  Franch  ac¬ 
tivities  before  hearing  of  its  own  army’s 
progress. 
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REPORTERS  OUTWITTED  GERMAN  DIPLOMACY— 
”NO  CREDIT  DUE  ME,”  SAYS  JOHN  R.  RATHOM 


New  England  Editor  Who  Amazed  American  Newspaperdom  with 
Admirable  Enterprise  is  Unwilling  to  Accept  Praise  for  Work 
His  Associates  Did— Has  Led  a  Most  Interesting  Life  and 
Yet  is  Reluctant  to  Talk  About  Himself. 


ny  Carl  H.  Getz. 


San  Francisco,  and  for  five  years  was 


OHK  KEVELSTOKK  HATHOM,  edi-  ^  reporter  on  the  Chronicle.  In  1898 


J  tor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Providence  Journal,  the  man  who 
amazed  newspaperdom  with  rare  enter- 


he  went  to  Chicago  and  joined  the  staff 
of  what  was  then  the  Times-Herald. 
The  same  year  he  went  to  Cuba  as  a 


prise  and  resourcefulness  in  expo.sing  correspondent  for  that  newspaper. 


German  plotting  in  the  United  States.  fathom  was  in  Chicago  until  1906, 


has  led  a  most  romantic  life,  and  yet  to  Providence  to  become 


he  is  very  reluctant  to  talk  alxiut  him- 
s<‘If.  He  has  been  a  war  corresi>ondent, 
world  traveller,  author,  and  editor,  and 
has  seen  nearly  every  corn-  r  of  the 
globe,  and  yet  he  prefers  to  talk  aliout 
the  Providence  Journal  or  his  asso¬ 
ciates — particularly  his  reporters— or 


managing  editor  of  the  Journal.  He 
has  been  there  ever  since.  His  title  to¬ 
day  is  editor  and  general  managei. 


DISCLAIMS  PERSONAL  CREDIT 


Mr.  Hathom  is  a  man  easy  to  ap¬ 
proach.  He  is  a  huge  man,  is  more 


the  trend  in  journalism  to-day.  rather  ^^an  six  feet  in  height,  and  it  is  a  .safe 


than  about  himself. 

Mr.  Kathom,  who  was  lioni  in  Mel- 
Ixjurne,  Australia,  July  4,  1868,  has 
said  that  until  he  came  to  this  country 
he  actually  believed  what  he  had  lieen 
told  in  Australia,  that  he,  like  all  other 
Australian  Iwys  who  were  born  on  In- 
dependenc<;  Day,  would  be  given  a  gold 
medal  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  came  to  this  country,  con¬ 
fident  he  would  receive  his  reward. 

He  was  educated  at  Scotch  College, 
Melbourne,  and  at  Harrow  School, 
‘Middlesex,  England.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  joined  the  Hunbury  expedi¬ 
tion  to  New  Guinea,  and  this  party, 
which  made  a  .study  of  the  tribal  hab¬ 
its  of  the  peoples  of  New  Guinea,  wa.s, 
to  use  Mr.  Kathom’s  description,  “some 
expedition.”  When  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  the  Sudan  to  cover 
a  religious  war  for  the  Melbourne  Ar¬ 
gus. 

The  fir.st  newspaper  work  that  Mr. 
Hathom  did  for  an  American  newspa¬ 
per  was  during  18«8  and  1889,  w.oen  he 
did  special  work  in  China  for  the  New 
York  Herald.  Mr.  liathom  was  in 
China  about  two  years  and  in  1890  came 
to  America. 

“1  shall  never  forget  my  first  night 
in  America,”  said  Mr.  Hathom.  “H  was 
in  Seattle.  1  was  all  alone,  i  knew  no 
one  and  so  I  went  into  a  very  pretty 
stone  church  I  found  in  .i  residence 
district.  A  revival  meeting  was  in 
progress.  I  had  seen  nothing  like  it 
in  Austr.alia.  Every  one  was  hitting 
the  trail.  That's  what  they  were  doing. 


wager  that  he  weighs  more  than  200 
pounds.  He  has  a  fine,  large,  kindly 
face,  and  he  possesses  that  faculty  of 
making  his  visitor  feet  at  home  after 
a  moment’s  conversation. 

Mr.  Hathom  dislikes  the  peisbnal  ele¬ 
ment  in  newspaper  work  which  per¬ 
sists  in  coming  to  surface  at  limes. 

“The  Journal  has  been  praiseu  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  for 
the  work  it  did  in  exposing  German 
plotting  in  this  country,”  said  Mr. 
Hathom.  “Many  have  given  me  tlie 
credit.  The  credit  is  not  mine.  The 
Journal  is  not  the  work  of  an  individ¬ 
ual.  It  is  aai  institution.  The  men  who 
deserve  much  of  the  credit  are  the  re¬ 
porters,  th3  men  who  went  out  after 
the  stuff  and  got  it. 


STORY  ONLY  HALK  TOIa). 


“The  half  of  our  story  has  yet  to  be 
told.  We  are  asked  how  our  men  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  confidential  i>ositions 
in  the  German  and  Austrian  Embas¬ 
sies.  Well,  that's  a  question.  That’s 
also  a  big  story.  Some  day,  possibly 
after  the  war,  who  knows.'’  and  Mr. 
Hathom  smiled  a  smile  which  Indicated 
that  the  story  may  then  be  lold. 

Hanging  on  the  wall  in  Mr.  Hathom’s 
office  is  a  life  buoy  from  the  German 
submarine  U-53.  When  asked  where 
he  obtained  the  trophy,  Mr.  Hathom 
said,  with  a  hearty  laugh: 

“Why,  the  U-53  engineer  was  a 
Journal  reporter.” 

And  then  he  added: 

“A  fisherman  found  that  floating  in 


It  was  a  Billy  Sunday  meeting  on  a  ‘“^o  us.” 

„ii  or.  Hathom  ssid  that  when  the  Jour- 


small  scale.  Every  one  arose  and  an¬ 
nounced  their  conver.sion.  1  was  un¬ 
willing  to  do  this,  because  I  thought 
1  was  being  flim-flammed.  .As  a  result 
all  of  the  preachers  came  at  me.  I 
got  up  and  started  to  go  out.  An  at¬ 
tractive  young  lady  Invited  me  to  stay. 
She  said  that  after  the  meeting  there 
would  be  refreshments  served.  That 
sounded  good  to  me,  so  1  stayed.  And 
1  really  had  a  good  time  and  met  some 


night  in  America.” 

The  first  newspaper  work  that  Mr. 


ers  outwitted  German  diplomacy.” 

Mr.  Hathom  cannot  talk  about  re- 


the  New  York  Herald,  also.  It  was  in 
1890  that  he  was  sent  up  into  the 


Behring  Sea  country  for  the  Herald  to  newspapers. 


ka  expedition  Mr.  Hathom  served  as 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian.  F'rom  Portland  he  went  to 


GORDON  COES  TO  NORFOLK 


Popular  Richmond  Newspaper  Man  to 
Become  Editor  of  Ledger-Dispatch. 


.\fter  eight  years’  connection  with  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Hichmond 
(Va.)  Times- Dispatch,  VV'.  Douglas  Gor¬ 
don,  dramatic  and  mu.sic  editor  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  will,  on  July  2,  enter  upon 
his  duties  as  editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
IjCdger-lMspatch.  Mr.  Gordon  wa.s  born 
in  Hichmond  and  educated  at  private 
schools  and  .at  the  Univer.sity  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  from  which  he  was  graduated. 

Mr.  Gordon  practiced  law  for  some 
time,  and  then  .served  on  the  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners  for  eight  years 
During  the  pa.st  five  years  he  has  been 
the  secretary  of  the  Virginia  State  Pair 


really  fine  people.  That  wa.3  my  first  that  a  bunch  of  live  American  report- 


Hathom  did  in  this  country  was  for  Porters  without  getting  very  enthusias- 


W.  DoI'ULAS  (iORDON. 


Association.  He  began  to  write  dra¬ 
matic  and  mu.sic  reviews  for  the  Times- 
I>i.spatch  in  1909.  After  .several  years 
he  took  on  lx>ok  reviewjiig,  and  then 
Iwcame  the  dramatic  and  music  editor 
and  editorial  writer.  His  work  has  been 
highly  commendable,  and  his  reputation 
as  a  dramatic  and  mu.sic  critic  has 
.spread  throughout  the  State  and  the 
South. 

Mr.  Gordon  has  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  and  during  tlie  eight  years’  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Times- Dispatch  he  has 
lK*come  acquainted  with  the  technical 
end  of  the  comjKising  room,  which  close 
a-s.sociation  with  the  make-up  and  com- 
po.sing  rooms  led  to  his  chief  pride- 
honorary  memliership  in  Hichmond 
Typographical  Union  No.  90. 


nal  began  publishing  startling  infor¬ 
mation  about  German  intrigue,  the 
Journal  was  at  once  assailed  by  Ger- 
man-Americans  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  as  being  in  alliance  with  the 
British  secret  service. 

“There  isn’t  a  word  of  truth  in  that,” 
said  Mr.  Hathom  rather  vigorously,  as 
he  allowed  his  fist  to  bang  his  desk  and 
the  letters  went  aflying.  “The  truth  is 


WANTED  $.S0,000;  AWARDED  6  CTS. 


tic.  He  believes  in  them  thoroughly, 
and  regards  them  as  the  makers  of 


cover  the  seal-hunting  difficulties  which  Hathom  is  to-day  an  editor  of  a 


this  country  was  having  with  Great  ereat  newspaper.  He  is  doing  great 
Britain.  The  same  year  Mr.  Kathom  things.  But  he  prefers  to  sit  in  the 


accompanied  Ueut.  Frederick  Schwat-  background  and  be  known  simply  as  a 


ka’s  expediUon  to  Alaska.  That  was  newspaper  man  doing  his  work  faith- 
also  a  Herald  undertaking.  fully. 

Following  the  return  of  the  Schwat- 


Money  is  good,  not  for  what  it  buys, 
but  for  the  good  the  spending  of  it  may 
accomplish. 


NEWSPAPER  ROTARIANS 
RE-ELECT  OLD  OFFICERS 


J.  H.  Allison,  of  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
seean-Ameriran  Is  Again  Named  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Department— Code  of  Ethics 
for  Rotarian  Newspapers  Proposed  at 
Convention. 


Newspaper  men  who  attended  the 
annual  convention  of  the  International 
Association  of  Kotary  Clubs  in  Atlanta 
recently,  set  a  precedent  in  Rotary  cir¬ 
cles  by  reelecting  the  officers  of  the 
newspaper  departmental.  J.  H.  Alli¬ 
son,  of  the  Nashville  Tennesseean- 
American,  was  again  named  president, 
and  Walter  John.son,  of  the  Chattanoo¬ 
ga  News,  secretary. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  for  the  newspaper  men  was  a 
luncheon  given  by  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  Atlanta  Journal.  Among 
the  questions  di.scussed  at  the  luncheon 
was  that  of  selling  papers-  to  newsboys 
to  Ik!  resold  by  them  at  a  profit.  It  was 
the  consensus  that  this  system  is  un- 
wi.se,  and  that  the  new.spaper  .should 
deal  direct  with  the  .subscrilier,  employ¬ 
ing  responsible  boys  as  carriers. 

Robert  H.  Cornell,  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Record,  made  an  interesting  talk 
dealing  with  the  que.stion  of  keeping 
the  negro  in  the  South. 

The  meeting  was  pre.sided  over  by 
Chairman  Allison,  and  many  important 
matters  were  discussed,  principal  among 
them  being  con.slderatlon  of  what  ser¬ 
vice  the  press  could  render  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  great  crl.sls  now  facing 
the  nation,  and  the  adoption  of  a  code 
of  ethics  to  be  followed  by  Rotarian 
newspapers.  The  speakers  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  were  Chairman  Allison,  J.  M.  Chap- 
pel,  of  Asheville,  N.  C.;  Dr.  Dillard  Ja¬ 
cobs,  of  Atlanta;  John  S.  Cohen,  of  At¬ 
lanta;  Edwin  Johnson,  of  Atlanta,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  newly  formed  Southern 
Advertiser.s’  Association;  Robert  Cor¬ 
nell,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  J.  K.  Hol¬ 
liday,  of  Atlanta;  St.  Elmo  Massengale, 
of  Atlanta;  Rufus  Freeman,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.;  Frank  Herring,  of  South 
Bend,  Ind. 


THE  LUNCHEON  0UE8T8. 


The  following  newspaper  men  attend¬ 
ed  the  luncheon; 


New  York  Tribune  Ordered  to  Pay  Mme. 
Marie  Louise  Nominal  Libel  Damages. 

The  second  libel  suit  to  come  to  trial 
ba.sed  upon  the  articles  written  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Hopkins  Adams  in  the  New  York 
Tribune’s  campaign  for  honest  adver¬ 
tising,  resulted  in  failure  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  when  the  jury  in  Justice  Pendle¬ 
ton’s  part  of  the  Supreme  Court  Monday 
awarded  a  nominal  verdict  of  six  cents 
in  damages  to  Marie  Louise  Marrillat. 
She  asked  for  $50,000. 

Mme.  Marie  Louise  conducted,  when 
the  Adams  article  was  published,  in 
May,  1916,  stores  at  1  East  42d  Street 
and  638  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  for 
the  sale  of  gloves,  lingerie,  and  hosiery. 
After  expert  shoppers  attached  to  the 
Tribune  Bureau  of  Investigations  had 
investigated  the  oral  and  written  repre¬ 
sentations  made  at  the  42d  Street  shop, 
Mr.  Adams  wrote  his  “Mere  Man’s 
Warning  to  Experienced  Woman.” 


J.  If.  Alllmn,  NaKhTille  TennoRseoan-.Ymer- 
Ican ;  W.  C.  Johnson,  Chattanooga  News ; 
John  A.  Park,  Raleigh  (N.  C. )  Times;  Ekl- 
•ward  P.  Crlteher,  Chicago  Herald ;  Glenn  (Lon¬ 
don,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World;  Donald  J.  Wll- 
son,  Tulsa  lOkla.)  World;  John  Snndine,  Mo¬ 
line  (JII.)  Dispatch;  Paul  F.  Hunter,  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  Press;  V.  C.  Moore,  Raleigh 
(X.  C. )  News  and  Observer;  E-lwin  P.  John¬ 
son,  .Tohnson-Dallls  Agenev.  Atlanta;  John 
S.  Cohen.  Atlanta  Journal;  John  M.  Bran¬ 
ham.  Chicago.  III. ;  Robert  H.  Cornell,  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Record;  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie, 
Boston  National  Magazine;  Fred  W.  Schaff, 
Chieago,  III. ;  St.  RImo  Massengale,  Massen¬ 
gale  Advertising  Agency ;  Victor  H.  Hanson, 
Birmingham  (.41a.)  Nows;  Francis  W.  Clarke. 
.Atlanta  Omstitiition ;  E.  D.  Lambrlght,  Tam¬ 
pa  Tribune;  H.  B.  Romans,  Atlanta  Tri¬ 
weekly  Constitution ;  W.  P.  Lyons,  San  Jose 

(Cal.)  Mercnry-IIerald ;  E.  E.  .Mitchell.  Padu- 
oah  (Ky.)  Sun;  Dillard  Jacobs,  Atlanta,  Dll- 
Iard-Ja(Mt>s  Agency;  J.  B.  Keough,  Atlanta, 
J.  B.  Keough  .Agency ;  Bufus  S.  Freeman, 
Richmond.  Va.  ;  Albert  W.  Fell,  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Sun;  W.  T.  Anderson,  Macon  (Ga.) 
TeU-graph ;  WilIIam<  J.  Pope,  Waterbnry 
(Conn.)  Republican;  F.  B.  Harrison,  Corpus 

Chrlsti  (Tex.)  Caller;  H.  G.  Spaulding,  Ard¬ 
more  (Okla.)  Ardmorlte;  John  M.  Nelson, 
Nashville  Tennesseean-American ;  James  M.  Al¬ 
lison,  Nashville  Tennesseean-American ;  R.  C. 
Finley.  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram;  Charles 
D.  Atkinson,  Atlanta  Journal ;  Frank  E.  Her- 
Ing.  South  Rend  (Ind.)  Magazine;  Charles 

M.  Mackintosh,  Duluth,  Minn. ;  W.  D.  Welty, 
Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Ezaminer;  Herbert  C.  Wil¬ 
son.  Worcester,  Mass. ;  J.  R.  Holliday,  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution ;  W.  F.  Hardy,  Decatur 

(III.)  Herald;  John  A.  Brice,  Atlanta  Journal. 
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LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


A.  P.  MAN  WITNESSES 

FIGHT  WITH  U-BOAT 


Norman  Draper  Was  Aboard  American 
Liner  Attacked  by  German  Submarine, 
and  Cables  Story  of  Manner  in  Wbicb 
It  was  Repelled  by  Gunners  of  Passen¬ 
ger  Ship. 

Norman  Draper,  of  the  A.ssoclated 
Press,  was  aboard  the  American  liner 
which  escaped  a  U-boat  torpedo,  and 
later  drove  off  the  under-sea  vessel. 
Mr.  Draper  cabled  his  report  to  the 
Associated  Press  from  an  Eiii^li.sh  port 
Monday  night,  the  story  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  being  printed  in  the  newspapers 
Tuesday  morning. 

Mr.  Draper  .sent  a  splendid  account 
of  the  attack,  from  the  time  the  Ger¬ 
man  raider  was  sighted,  until  it  was 
lost  to  view.  He  told  a  dramatic  story, 
of  the  turning  of  the  giant  ship  in  her 
cour.se,  to  repel  the  attack,  the  man¬ 
ning  of  the  guns,  and  work  of  the 
naval  gunners  in  tiring  at  the  submers¬ 
ible.  During  this  time,  the  pa.ssengers, 
who  crowded  to  the  rail  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  battle,  were  reassured 
by  the  officers  of  the  vessel.  Disipline 
was  .so  perfect  aboiird  the  ship,  that 
the  passengers  calmly  attached  their 
life  belts,  while  eagerly  watching  to 
note  the  effect  of  the  shots.  The  sub¬ 
marine  was  sighted  first  off  the  .star¬ 
board  bow,  and  again  one  was  seen  in 
the  wake  of  the  liner.  The  Am<  lean 
ve.ssel  crowded  on  every  ounce  of  steam, 
and  di.sappeared  in  the  darkness. 

When  port  was  made,  Mr.  Draper 
sent  an  account  of  the  encounter  to 
the  Associated  Press. 


WRITERS  DEMAND  HEARING 


na!<eball  Editors  of  New  York  Reopen 
MrGraw-Tener  Controversy. 

Twenty-five  members  of  the  New 
York  chapter  of  the  Haseiball  Writers’ 
A.ssociation  met  at  the  New  York  Press 
('lub  Wednesday,  and  tore  the  McGraw- 
Tener  controversy,  officially  declared 
closed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  League,  wide  open. 

The  baseball  writers  declined  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  verdict  and  in  a  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  called  upon  the 
National  League  to  reopen  the  case. 
The  men  claim  that  the  Pittsburgh  in¬ 
terview  repudiated  by  McGraw  was  ac¬ 
curate. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  repre- 
.sentatlves  of  the  Associated  Press,  the 
United  Press,  and  the  International 
News  Service,  as  well  as  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Baseball  Writers’ 
A.ssociation;  Grantland  Uice  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Mol)eth,  of  the  Tribune;  George 
Daley,  Walter  Trumbull,  E.  G.  Brown, 
Bert  Igoe,  and  William  Hennigan,  of 
the  World;  James  Dawson  and  Harry 
Cro.s.s,  of  the  Times;  WSlliam  T.  Farns¬ 
worth,  of  the  American;  William  B. 
Hanna  and  George  McCurdy,  of  the 
Herald;  Nat  Fleischer,  Innis  Brown, 
and  Fred  Lieb,  of  the  Sun;  Joe  Vila  and 
W.  J.  Slocum,  of  the  Evening  Sun;  T. 
.\.  (Tad)  Dorgan,  of  the  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal;  Purves  Knox,  of  the  Evening 
Telegram;  James  P.  Slnnott,  of  the 
Evening  Mail;  Donald  Day,  of  the 
Morning  Telegraph,  and  Harry  Fink, 
of  the  Bronx  News. 


AI  Jolson  as  a  Newsie 
A1  Jolson,  starring  in  “Robinson  Cru- 
•soe,  Jr.,’’  was  with  his  company  in  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.,  recently.  Al  consented  to 
sell  papers  for  the  Spokane  Press,  in- 
a.smuch  as  all  he  took  in — he  didn’t  re¬ 
turn  any  change — was  for  the  Red 
Croaa.  The  fund  received  $154.74. 


WHEN  THE  CARTOON  SMEARS 


A.  W.  Brewerton,  of  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
Piles  Up  the  Agony. 

Mr.  lirewerton,  meet  Mr.  Murphy. 
You  have  had  troubies  in  common.  You 
have,  each  of  you,  been  there,  .so  to 
speak.  A.  W.  Brewerton,  who  is  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal, 
stmt  a  drawing  of  his  idea  of  a  little 
newspaper  office  tragedy  to  The  Editor 
AND  PiTBLisHER  at  the  .same  time  that  one 
was  in  the  mails  from  James  Edward 
Murphy,  of  the  San  Francisco  Call.  Mr. 
Murphy’s  conception  was  .sent  to  the 
engraver,  and  in  the  next  mail — the 
same  day — along  came  Mr.  Brewerton’s 
idea  drawn  on  the  same  subject.  There 
was  this  difference,  however:  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  good  naturedly  tos.sed  the  tragedy 
to  the  editor — pas.sed  the  brick,  as  it 
wore — and  smiled.  Mr.  Brewerton,  on 
the  other  hand,  sends  the  cartoonist 
right  up  to  the  ceiling.  Then  he  fres¬ 
coes  the  edge  of  his  picture  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  near  comedians,  who  help  things 
along  by  making  remarks  calculatwl  to 
nab  the  prize  angora.  In  order  to  make 
a  flood  job  of  it,  Brewerton  pla.sters  on 
four  smears  and  a  couple  of  smudges  by 
way  of  good  mea.sure — there’s  nothing 
moan  aliout  him  when  it  comes  to  a 
thing  like  this.  Not  at  all.  Brewerton 
really  has  the  candy  kid  all  dressed  up 
with  .so  many  ways  to  go  to  one  place, 
that  he’s  fu.s.sed  as  to  the  direction  In 
which  he  will  beat  it. 

Brewerton  is  a  native  Kansan.  He 
.studied  at  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago 
and  the  Art  Students’  I.ieaguc  in  New 
York.  His  first  cartoon  appeared  in  the 
(’hicago  Record,  while  his  first  succe.ss- 


Following  the  request  of  Sir  George 
Perley,  Overseas  Minister  and  Acting 
High  Commi.ssioner  for  Canada,  Mayor 
Church,  of  Toronto,  will  endeavor  to 
have  the  heads  of  the  different  base¬ 
ball  leagues  in  America  send  .sporting 
news  to  Canadians  in  England  and  in 
the  trenches. 


ful  comic  .series — the  one  that  rang  the 
bell  and  kept  it  clanging — was  “Mr. 
Chesty,”  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Evening  World,  with  which  paper 


A.  W.  Brewerton. 


he  was  connected  for  a  number  of 
year.s.  Ho  also  drew  for  Life,  Judge, 
and  others.  About  nine  years  ago  he 
went  to  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  with 
which  paper  he  has  been  as.sociated 
ever  since.  They  like  him  down  there. 
They  can’t  help  it,  for  Brewerton  is  a 
regular  cartoonist  who  gets  close  to  his 
readers  and  holds  their  interest  by  giv¬ 
ing  them,  every  day,  just  what  they 
want. 


.\gents  of  the  Department  of  Ju.stice 
have  announced  that  hereafter  so- 
called  “extra.s”  of  Mexican  newspapers 
containing  German  propaganda  will  be 
excluded  from  Texas.  Receipt  of  a 
copy  of  a  M(  xican  (*ity  paper  contain¬ 
ing  a  lurid  account  of  a  puriwrted  sea 
battle  off  Heligoland  was  responsible  for 
the  order,  it  was  said. 


NEWSPAPER  MEN  QUICK 
TO  HEED  COLORS’  CALL 


New.spapers  Everywhere  Find  that  Em¬ 
ployees  Are  Among  First  to  Enlist  — 
Cleveland  Leader  Loses  Thirty-Fonr 
Men  -Thirty-One  go  From  Providence 
Journal. 

Newspaper  men  everywhere  have 
done  themselves  proud  in  answering 
the  nation’s  call  to  the  colors.  In  every 
branch  of  the  army  and  navy,  men  from 
all  departments  of  newspaper  work  are 
to  be  found. 

The  names  of  thirty-four  men  appear 
on  the  honor  roll  of  Cleveland  Leader 
employees  who  have  enli.sted  for  service 
in  the  war.  Seven  departments  have 
contributed  men  to  eleven  different 
branches  of  the  .service.  They  enli.sted 
during  the  period  between  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  declaration  of  a  state  of  war  and 
registration  day,  June  5,  except  three 
who  .saw  service  on  the  Mexican  border 
last  year,  and  five  who  were  not  ac¬ 
cepted  till  after  that  date. 

Day  by  day  their  photographs  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  columns  of  the  Leader  and 
their  patriotism  was  spread  wherever 
the  Leader  circulate.s.  The  steady  pub¬ 
lication  of  their  deeds  brought  numerous 
expre.s.slons  of  approval  to  the  Leader 
from  military  officers,  who  declared  it 
had  a  stimulating  effect  on  recruiting. 

Sixteen  of  the  thirty-four  Leader  re¬ 
cruits  came  from  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  five  from  the  composing  room, 
two  from  the  art  department,  one  from 
the  bu.siness  office,  six  from  the  circula¬ 
tion  department,  two  from  the  stereo¬ 
typing  room  and  two  from  the  press 
room. 

Four  of  them  enlisted  in  the  Naval 
militia;  five  in  the  United  States  army, 
four  in  the  Fifth  Ohio  Infantry,  four 
in  the  American  ambulance  field  ser¬ 
vice,  five  in  the  Ohio  Engineer  regiment, 
three  in  the  officers’  reserve  training 
corp.s,  three  in  the  Sixth  United  States 
Engineer  reserve  regiment,  two  in  the 
First  Ohio  cavalry  (now  known  as  the 
Second  Ohio  Field  artillery)  two  In  the 
United  States  Marine  corps  and  one 
each  in  the  United  States  Naval  reserve 
and  the  First  Kentucky  infantry. 

The  editorial  department  of  the  Lead¬ 
er  was  represented  by  three  men 
who  originally  enlisted  last  year 
for  Mexican  service,  and  one  who  joined 
the  United  States  Naval  reserve  for  a 
summer  training  crui.se  with  the  Atlant¬ 
ic  Squadron  la.st  year.  The  latter  la 
Chester  R.  Hope,  for  many  years  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Leader.  He  has  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  .senior  grade. 

The  other  three  Leader  “veterans”  are 
Dan  R.  Hanna,  jr.,  .son  of  the  president 
of  the  Cleveland  Company,  publishers 
of  the  D-ader  and  the  News;  Bentley 
Young  and  Wilbur  Bacon.  Hanna  and 
Bacon  liecame  members  of  the  First 
Ohio  Cavalry.  The  former  was  passed 
for  entrance  to  the  Officers’  Reserve 
Training  Corps  and  is  now  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Indianapolis.  Ba¬ 
con  is  still  a  member  of  the  cavalry, 
which  is  being  changed  Into  the  Second 
Ohio  Field  Artillery.  Young  originally 
was  called  out  as  a  member  of  the 
First  Kentucky  Infantry,  which  he 
joined  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  before  com¬ 
ing  to  Cleveland.  He  has  been  in  Fed¬ 
eral  service  ever  since  last  summer, 
and  is  now  a  lieutenant. 

Two  other  Leader  editorial  men  now 
with  the  Officers’  Reserve  Training 
Corp.s  are  John  DeKoven  Hill,  motion- 
picture  editor,  who  Is  at  Fort  Benja¬ 
min  Harrison,  and  Dean  W.  Davis;  City 
Hall  reporter,  who  retamed  to  hls  home 
State,  Missouri,  and  la  at  the  OCBcsrsf 


To  Bar  Mexiran  “Extras” 


Baseball  News  for  Soldiers 
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U<*serve  Training  camp,  at  Fort  Kiley, 
Kan. 

Four  members  of  the  editorial  staff, 
all  reporters,  joined  the  Ohio  Naval 
Militia  and  are  now  in  Federal  service 
“somewhere  on  the  Atlantic.”  They 
arc  Anthony  F.  Moitoret,  Fennel  Smith, 
Follins  Nadolleck,  and  W.  J.  Harris. 
Another  man,  Harry  J.  O’Rourke,  police 
reporter,  joined  the  Second  Ohio  Field 
Artillery.  Another  reporter,  Chester 
VV.  Ruth,  enli.sted  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  and  Is  training  at  Port 
Royal,  S.  C.  He  is  a  brother  of  Carl 
I).  Ruth,  former  Columbus  correspon¬ 
dent  and  now  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Leader. 

Two  other  patriots  from  the  editorial 
staff,  Fred  J.  Bollmeyer  and  Lee  B. 
Wood,  both  reporters,  left  June  20  for 
France  as  members  of  the  American 
Ambulance  Field  Service.  Accompany¬ 
ing  them  was  George  H.  Clisbee,  a 
I^eader  arti.st,  widely  known  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  New  York  as  “Kliz,”  and  H. 

S.  French.  Leader  staff  correspondent  in 
charge  of  the  Akron,  O.,  office.  An¬ 
other  I.^'ader  artist  recruit  is  Frank  B. 
Akron,  who  enlisted  in  the  Fifth  Ohio 
Infantry.  That  branch  also  claimed 
Theodore  J.  McConnell,  assistant  libra¬ 
rian. 

The  circulatiooi  department's  quota 
of  six  recruits — more  than  any  other 
l.,eader  department  save  the  editorial— 
was  six.  Th’ey  included  these  three  in 
the  Ohio  Engineer  Regiment;  John 
Ryan,  Earl  I.rf)ngtin,  and  Albert  Hol¬ 
lingsworth;  these  two  from  the  motor¬ 
truck  branch  of  the'  department  in  the 
United  States  Army:  George  S.  Flem¬ 
ing  and  Andrew  B.  Johnson;  and  Thom¬ 
as  J.  Barry,  in  the  Fifth  Ohio  Infantry. 

PROVIDENCE  JOl'RNAI.  WELL  REPRESENTED. 

A  canvass  of  the  Providence  Journal 
shows  that  31  men  have  taken  up  active 
duty,  or  have  enlisted  for  military  ser¬ 
vice. 

The.se  men  are;  Maj.  G.  Edward  Bux¬ 
ton,  jr.,  treasurer,  at  Chickamange  Park; 
Lieut.  Charles  S.  Coulter,  in  France; 
IJeut.  J.  Lindley  Gammell,  United  States 
Army;  Lieut.  G.  Pierce  Metcalf,  J.  Don¬ 
ald  Adams,  John  R.  Hess,  jr.,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Tugman  at  Plattsburgh;  Walter 
Mc-Ginn,  Brown  Ambulance;  Matthew 
C.  Cunningham,  Wiliiam  J.  Martin,  jr., 
Thomas  F.  Murray,  Bernard  J.  Reynolds, 
and  Robert  H.  Smith  in  Coast  Defence 
Reserve. 

The  following  are  in  the  National 
Guard  of  Rhode  I.sland;  Lieutenants 
Wiliiam  H.  Powers,  James  A.  Doherty 
and  Walter  T.  Bennett;  Sergeants  Per- 
cey  J.  Cantwell,  Edgar  W.  Stearns  and 
Francis  Carr;  Corporals  Bernard  J.  Mc- 
I.aughlin  and  William  Stamp  and  Pri¬ 
vates  A.  M.  Fraser,  Manley  J.  Good- 
.speed,  Stephen  Honan,  Thomas  Hunt. 
Joseph  Melarkey,  Harl  M.  Pearce,  James 
S.  Powers,  Frank  P.  Rigney,  H.  T.  Sam- 
•son  and  Harry  G.  Swanson. 

.Tames  S.  Moore,  a  member  oUthe  staff 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  received  his  com- 
mis.sion  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  in¬ 
fantry  branch  of  the  army. 

A  meeting  of  former  new.spaper  men 
was  held  recently  at  the  officers’  train¬ 
ing  camp  at  Chicamaugua  and  the 
Training  Camp  Press  Club  organized. 
C.  W.  Morreman,  formerly  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia,  (S.  C.)  State,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent. 

Henry  R.  Sims,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Orangeburgh  (S.C.)  Times  and  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  has  been  honorably  discharged 
from  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  and  will  re¬ 
turn  to  newspaper  work.  He  was  under 
weight. 

Britt  Craig,  an  Atlanta  newspaper 
man,  has  joined  the  American  ambu¬ 
lance  corps  and  will  soon  see  service 
in  France. 

James  S.  Moore,  jr.,  of  the  Atlanta 


(Ga.)  Journal,  has  received  his  com- 
mis.sion  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  in¬ 
fantry  branch  of  the  army. 

The  boys  of  Company  B,  Seventh  Reg¬ 
iment,  N.  Y.  National  Guard  will  have 
good  reason  for  remembering  city  editor 
Charles  E.  Chapin  of  the  New  York 
Evening  World.  Two  members  of  the 
Evening  World’s  staff  are  in  Company 
B.  Through  them  Mr.  Chapin  made  a 
gift  of  his  teakwood  Victrola  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  together  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  expen.sive  records. 

W.  S.  Dutton,  former  political  expert 
on  the  Philadelphia  North  American 
and  later  on  the  Evening  World,  is  n. 
member  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  He 
is  the  official  bugler  of  Company  B. 

NEWBURGH  PAPERS  COMBINE 

Journal,  Which  Was  Established  75 
Years  Ago,  Is  Purchased  by  the  News. 

Announcement  has  lieen  made  of  the 
.sale  of  the  plant  of  the  Newburgh 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Journal  to  the  Newburgh 
News. 

The  Journal,  one  of  the  oldest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  was 
establi.shed  in  1833.  In  1843  the  title  was 
changed  to  the  Highland  Courier,  under 
which  it  was  published  until  1859,  when 
it  was  again  changed  to  the  Highland 
Chieftain.  In  1861  the  late  Cyrus  B. 
Martin  purchased  the  property  and  re¬ 
stored  the  original  title,  publishing  it  as 
the  Newburgh  Journal  until  July  5,  1862, 
when  the  fir.st  number  of  the  Newburgh 
l>aily  Journal  was  is.sued,  under  which 
name  it  has  since  been  continuously 
published. 

Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Martin, 
the  Journal  liecame  one  of  the  leading 
Repubiican  papers  of  the  State,  and  one 
of  the  best  paying  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  along  the  Hudson  River  between 
New  York  and  Albany.  It  became  a 
memiier  of  the  Associated  Press  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1872.  In  March. 
1877,  Mr.  Martin  disposed  of  his  inter¬ 
est  to  Mes.srs.  Ritchie  &  Hull,  and  re¬ 
tired  from  journalism.  Ritchie  &  Hull 
conducted  the  property  under  the  firm 
name  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Ritchie  in 
1909,  when  his  interest  was  purchased  by 
former  Gov.  B.  B.  Odell,  and  the  bu.si- 
ne.ss  Incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Newburgh  Printing  and  Publishing  (Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Hull  di.sposed  of  his  Interest 
to  Mr.  Odell  in  1912,  since  which  time 
former  Gov.  Odell  has  been  in  control 
of  the  property. 

The  Newburgh  Daily  News  is  one  of 
the  stronge.st  small-city  dailies  in  the 
country.  Under  the  able  direction  of 
Frederick  W.  Wilson  it  has  become  a 
real  factor  in  New  York  State  journal¬ 
ism.  It  is  highly  prosperous,  and  may 
be  expected  to  take  further  strides  for¬ 
ward  now  that  it  enjoys  complete  sway 
in  its  field. 

Corrects  Misstatement 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
I'nited  States  recently  addressed  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  to  the  mem'bers  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  calling  attention  to  a  mis¬ 
statement,  said  to  have  been  made  by 
the  National  One-Cent  Letter  Postage 
Association,  in  a  campaign  to  have  the 
first-class  postal  rates  lowered.  One  of 
the  circulars  of  the  One-Cent  Letter 
Postage  Association  states  that  the 
committee  of  the  national  chamber  “was 
threatened  with  active  newspaper  and 
magazine  opposition  if  they  dared  to 
advocate  advance  of  second-class  rates." 
This  is  denied  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

The  man  who  reaches  the  top  of  Jthe 
ladder  by  starting  at  the  bottom  is 
secure  when  he  reaches  his  goal. 


COBLEIGH  CONGRATULATED 

World’s  Veteran  Foreign  Editor  Still  Go¬ 
ing  Strong  at  Seventy-two. 

Members  of  the  New  York  World’s 
editorial  staff  yesterday  congratulated 
Nel.son  Simmons  Cobleigh,  the  World’s 
foreign  editor  for  the  last  twenty-four 
yeans,  on  passing  his  seventy-second 
milestone  and  on  being  as  mentally  alert 
and  physically  spry  as  the  cub  who  is 
just  starting  in  to  reform  journalism. 

Comparatively  few  newspaper  men 
have  as  great,  and  certainly  none  has 
greater,  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs 
than  has  Mr.  Cobleigh.  Always  a  valu¬ 
able  editor,  his  encyclopaedic  mind, 
coupled  with  llngruistic  ability,  have 
made  him  practically  a  final  authority 
on  many  European  questions  during 
the  present  war.  The  maze  of  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  royal  families  holds  no  ter¬ 
rors  for  him.  He  knows  his  “Burke,” 
his  “Werr  Ists?”  his  “De  Gotha,”  and 
his  “Who’s  Who”  as  he  knows  his  A. 

B.  C.’s  and  no  fake  titles  get  by  in  a 
.story  handled  by  him.  His  geographic 
knowledge  makes  a  gazetteer  quite  un¬ 
necessary  in  his  book  case,  and  his  rec¬ 
ollection  of  events  of  worldwide  Inter- 
e.st  during  the  last  fifty  years  is  truly 
remarkable.  European  travel  a  few 
years  ago  enhanced  his  store  of  in¬ 
formation.  He  comes  into  the  World’s 
editorial  room  every  night,  excepting 
his  nights  off,  at  seven  o’clock,  puts  on 
a  pair  of  sleeve  protector.s,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  assure  himself  until  the  last 
line  of  copy  goes  to  the  composing  room 
that  foreign  stuff  is  right  to  the  final 
period.  Then  he  goes  to  his  home  in 
Brooklyn  for  a  well-earned  rest. 

Mr.  Cobleigh  was  born  in  Wilbraham, 
Mass.,  June  29,  1845,  being  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Nel.son  Ebenezer  Cobleigh, 
an  eminent  clergyman.  When  only 
seventeen  years  old  he  took  his  A.B.  de¬ 
gree  at  McKendree  College  and  his  A.M. 
at  nineteen  from  the  .same  college.  He 
was  a  Harvard  student  in  1863-64,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  Lewis  Normal  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Physical  Education,  Boston,  in 
1864.  He  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  A.M.  from  Yale  In  1865  and  from 
Wesleyan  University  in  1866.  His  ed¬ 
ucational  foundation  for  journalistic 
work  was  thus  w^ll  and  deeply  laid. 
And  he  has  been  a  student  ever  since. 

Mr.  Cobleigh’s  new.spaper  career  cov¬ 
ers;  more  than  a  half-century,  without 
a  break.  He  began  it  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Bo.ston  Daily  Advertiser  in  1865. 
Three  years  later  he  went  to  Cleveland, 
O.,  where  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
Daily  Leader  for  a  year.  Ho  then  serv¬ 
ed  on  the  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  staff 
from  1869,  as  city  editor  and  later  as 
associate  editor,  until  1890,  when  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  World. 
In  1893  he  was  made  foreign  editor, 
which  position  he  still  holds. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  World’s  Quar¬ 
ter-Century  Association,  and  of  the 
Ohio  Society  of  New  York  and  of  sev¬ 
eral  college  fraternities.  He  Is  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  the  Cleveland,  O., 
Light  Artillery,  and  a  member  of  the 
.American  Institute  of  Instruction. 


Arizona  Republican’s  Big  Edition 
A  special  statewide  edition  of  the 
Arizona  Republican,  published  at  Phoe¬ 
nix,  was  issued  recently.  It  contained 
100  pages  and  covered  the  State  of  Ari¬ 
zona  thoroughly,  giving  latest,  authen¬ 
tic  Information  concerning  the  resourc¬ 
es  of  the  State.  The  state-wide  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  edition  Qontained  50  pages 
and  the  local  section  about  60  pages. 
One-half  was  advertising.  The  entire 
edition  refiects  credit  upon  both  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  staffs. 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  ADDS 
80  NEW  NAMES  TO  LIST 

Increase  in  Membership  of  News-Gath¬ 
ering  Organization  Within  the  Past 
Three  Months — Old  Members  Con¬ 
stantly  Enlarging  Their  Telegraphic 
News  Service. 

During  the  past  three  months  the 
Associated  Press  has  increased  its 
membership,  eighty  additional  newspa¬ 
pers  having  joined.  Interest  in  the  wai 
and  the  demand  of  the  people  for  more 
news  is  given  as  the  reason. 

The  smaller  newspapers,  members  of 
the  Association,  which  have  been  get¬ 
ting  pony  reports,  have,  as  a  rule,  en¬ 
larged  their  wire  service  during  the 
same  period.  In  spite  of  increasing 
costs  on  all  sides,  and  particularly  of 
news  print,  circulations  are  going  up, 
due  to  the  superior  service  the  news¬ 
papers  are  giving  the  public. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  newspapers 
that  have  begun  to  take  the  reports  of 
the  Associated  Press  during  the  past 
three  months  : 

Dothan  (Ala.)  Dispatch,  Fairbanks  (Alaska) 
Cltlsen,  BlSbee  (Arlz.)  Square  Dealer,  Flag¬ 
staff  (Aril.)  Leader,  Jerome  (.\rlz. )  Je¬ 

rome  (Arlz.)  Sun,  El  Dorado  (Ark.)  El  Dora- 
dnan,  Newport  (Ark.)  Independent,  El  Centro 
(Cal.)  Press,  Merced  (Oal.)  Sun,  Monterey 
(Cal.)  Cypress,  Orovllle  (Cal.)  Register,  Red¬ 
ding  (Cal.)  Courier-Free  Press,  Riverside  (Cal.) 
Enterprise,  Santa  Rosa  (Oal.)  Press-Democrat, 
Santa  Crui  (Cal.)  Sentinel.  Boulder  (Col.) 
Camera,  Boulder  (Col.)  News-Herald,  Sterling 
(Col.)  Advocate,  Key  West  (Fla.)  Citizen,  Key 
West  (Fla.)  Journal,  Brunswick  (Ca.)  Banner, 
Sanilpolnt  (Idaho)  Times,  Champaign  (111.) 
News,  Kankakee  (III.)  Republican,  Lincoln 
(HI.)  Courier- Hera  Id,  Mount  Vernon  (III.) 
News,  Streator  (Ill.)  Independent-Times,  Frank¬ 
fort  (Ind.)  Times,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dispatch, 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Com¬ 
mercial,  Danville  (Ky).  Advocate,  Maysvllle 
(Ky.)  Independent,  Middlesboro  (Ky.)  Pinnacle 
News,  Winchester  (Ky.)  Democrat,  Crowley 
(La.)  Signal,  Opelousas  (La.)  Clarion,  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  L' Independent,  Gardner  (Mass.) 
News,  iMoxloo  City  (iMex. )  Excelsior,  Alpena 
(Mich.)  News,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  News, 
Sturgis  (Mich.)  Tlmes-Democrat,  Gqlfport 
(Miss.)  Herald,  Moberly  (Mo.)  Monitor,  Miles 
City  (Mont.)  Journal,  Elko  (Nev.)  Independent, 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Chronicle,  Portsmouth 
(N.  H.)  Herald,  Asbiiry  Park  (N.  J.)  Press, 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  News, 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Call,  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Cur¬ 
rent,  Plattfiburgb  (N.  Y.)  Press,  Greenville 
(N.  C.)  Reflector,  Kinston  (N.  0.)  News,  Man- 
dan  (X.  D.)  Pioneer,  Conneaut  (O.)  News-Her¬ 
ald,  Coshocton  (O. )  Tribune,  Mount  Vernon 
(O.)  Banner,  Tiffin  (O.)  Tribune  and  Herald, 
Wilmington  (O.)  News,  Enid  (Okla.)  Times, 
Miami  (Okla.)  District  Daily  News,  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald,  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News, 
fnlontown  (Pa.)  Genius,  Florence  (8.  C.) 
Times,  Greenwood  (8.  C.)  Journal,  Sumter 
(8.  0.)  Item,  Aberdeen  (8.  D.)  News,  Mitchell 
(S.  D.)  Morning  Republican.  Winner  (8.  D.) 
Journal,  Clarksville  (Tenn.)  News,  Paris  (Tex.) 
Advocate,  Paris  (Tex.)  News,  Taylor  (Tex.) 
Ilemocrat,  Tyler  (Tex.)  Tribune,  Harrisonburg 
(Va.)  News-Record,  Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress, 
Pulaski  (Va.)  Southwest  Times,  Staunton  (Va.) 
Evening  Leader,  Staunton  (Va.)  Morning  Lead¬ 
er,  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian,  Grand 
Rapids  (Wls.)  Leader,  Rhinelander  (Wig.) 
News. 

Baldwin  Now  President 

Arthur  J.  Baldwin,  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publi-shing  Company,  New  York, 
vice-president  of  the  Associ.ated  Bu.si- 
ness  Papers.  Inc.,  has  succeeded  A.  A. 
Gray  as  president  of  the  organization. 
Mr.  Gray,  who  resigned  becau.se  he  has 
left  the  publishing  bu.siness,  is  now  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Gray  &  Benja¬ 
min,  Chicago,  which  recently  entered 
the  advertising  field,  specializing  in 
trade  and  technical  paper  advertising. 
The  annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Business  Papers  wiU  be  held  in 
(’hicago  October  11,  12,  and  13. 

The  failure  is  the  man  who  gives  up 
in  the  face  of  a  fight. 
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“We  make  only  the  type  needed,  and  do  not  dis¬ 
tribute  the  type  we  make,”  says  David  Foulkes, 
Superintendent  of  The  Portland  Oregonian. 

Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  composition  in  The 
Oregonian  is  SET  IN  SLUGS,  which  means  non- 
distribution — made  possible  only  with  Multiple  Mag¬ 
azine  Linotypes  and  the  Ludlow  Typograph. 

The  Oregonian  recently  added 

Seven  Model  18  Linotypes  One  Model  16  Linotype 
Five  Model  19  Linotypes  Two  Ludlow  Typographs 
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THE  MACHtNK  THAT  LASTS 


Progressive  dailies  like  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
Philadelphia  North  American,  Cincinnati 
Post,  Cleveland  Press,  Indianapolis  News  and 
Lynn  Item  likewise  produce  over  95%  of  their  i 
composition  in  slugs. 
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Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

'  Tribune  Building,  New  York 
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NEW  ORLEANS  549  Baronne  St. 
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KELLOGG  CONDEMNS  FEDERAL 

COMMISSION  S  PRINT  PAPER  PROBE 

San  Francisco  Publisher  Declares  That  it  Has  Failed  in  Its  Duty  as 
Court  of  Quick  Relief — He  Urges  That  Publishers  of  Country  Give 
Personal  Attention  to  Paper  Trade  Methods  and  Induce  Con¬ 
gress  to  Act — Declares  Defence  of  Commission  is  Absurd. 


F.  W.  KolloKg,  publisher  of  the  San 
Kraneisco  Call-Post,  visited  New  York 
on  Friday  and  made  another  statement 
severely  criticising  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  its  conduct  of  the  print- 
pai>er  Investigation. 

Mr.  Kellogg,  siiid:  "From  the  time  the 
Senate  ordered  the  F'ederal  Trade  Com- 
mi.ssion  to  investigate  the  news  print 
situation,  the  Commi.ssion  was  in.sistent 
in  its  statements  to  publishers  that  it 
would  bilng  very  quick  relief.  One  of 
the  tlrst  definite  promi.ses  it  made  was 
when  it  sent  out  a  letter,  in  July,  1916, 
to  publishers  asking  for  all  Information 
and  explaining  that  the  Commission  ex- 
jK'cted  to  ,nake  a  report  on  or  about 
October  1,  at  the  latest. 

“During  the  latter  part  of  August  the 
Commi.ssion  sent  a  letter  to  the  News 
Print  Manufacturers’  Association  invit¬ 
ing  the  memljers  to  re.strain  each  other 
from  any  illegal  trade  restraint  or  the 
fixing  of  unfair  or  exorbitant  price.s. 
Heally,  in  a  sort  of  beseeching  manner, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  asked 
the  news  print  manufacturers  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  an 
account  of  the  amount  of  tonnage  which 
could  l)e  distributed  to  certain  small 
|.arers  in  a  preferred  list. 

looked  on  as  joke. 

"Copies  of  this  letter  were  sent  to 
all  memljers  of  the  News  Print  Manu- 
factJirers’  Association,  who  regarded  it 
a.s  more  or  less  of  a  joke.  And  that  let¬ 
ter  was  u.sed  by  the  manufacturers  to 
prove  that  there  was  a  serious  shortage 
of  j>aper,  admitted  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Thus  a  Oovernment  de- 
j)artment  was  seen  begging  the  manu¬ 
facturers  for  a  few  hundred  tons  of 
paper  for  the  relief  of  certain  news¬ 
papers,  on  its  knees  before  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  tacitly  admitting  the 
claim  of  the  manufacturers  that  a 
paper  shortage  existed. 

"In  what  more  convincing  way,  T 
want  to  ask,  could  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  have  played  Into  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturers,  than  by  admit¬ 
ting  that  a  .shortage  existed?  We  know 
that  a  shortage  did  not  exist. 

"This  was  apparently  the  beginning 
of  the  desire  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  act  as  brokers  of  print  pa¬ 
per,  thereby  manifestly  seeking  to  u.se 
this  important  Oovernment  tribunal  as 
a  mere  dl.stributlng  point  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  few  publisher.s. 

“Kvery  time  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commis.sion  has  undertaken  to  dist^jb* 
ute  paper  it  has  been  utilized  by  the 
manufacturers  to  prove  a  paper  .short¬ 
age.  Many  publi.shers  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  they  could  secure  paper 
through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  thus  that  body  has  held  out  fal.se 
hopes.  It  has  never  given  any  real 


many  of  the  print  paper  makers  charg¬ 
ed  to  American  publishers. 

“Another  failure  of  the  Commi.s.sion, 
with  .serious  effect,  was  that  its  mem- 
l)ers  could  not  agree  among  themselves. 
There  were  such  radical  differences 
among  them  that  Chairman  Hurley 
finally  re-signed.  There  could  have  been 
no  reasonable  excuse  for  the  delay  and 
the  Commi.ssion  could  have  gained  noth¬ 
ing  through  the  delay  after  the  time 
that  the  Commi.ssion  gained  its  evi¬ 
dence  through  the  seizure  of  certain 
private  pap<‘rs  of  the  manufacturer.s. 

"The  .statement  is  l)eing  con.stantly 
made  that  the  F'ederal  Trade  Commis¬ 
.sion  hesitated  to  issue  an  order  to  corn¬ 
in'!  the  manufacturers  to  desist  from 
their  unfair  practices  for  fear  such  ac¬ 
tion  might  offer  immunity  to  the  of¬ 
fenders.  How  utterly  absurd!  You 
might  just  as  well  say  that  a  police¬ 
man  should  hesitate  to  arre.st  a  burglar 
caught  at  a  safe  because  he  might  be 
comiMjlled  to  discuss  the  crime  and  it 
might  make  it  impos.sible  to  convict 
him.  There  is  manlfe.stly  no  ground 
for  the  fear  that  an  order  Isinied  by  the 
F'ederal  Trade  Commission  to  compel 
the  manufacturers  to  de.sl.st  from  their 
unfalrne.ss  would  have  given  them  Im¬ 
munity,  because,  under  Section  11,  of 
the  Federal  Trade  act,  it  is  specifically 
stated  that  nothing  contained  in  the  act 
shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  the 
applications  of  the  Anti-Tru.st  law.s. 

DUTY  OF  COMMISSION. 

"If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
de.sired  to  furnish  any  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  evidence  in  its  pos.se.s.sion  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  such  an  act 
would  not  have  relieved  it  of  doing  its 
duty,  which  is  mandatory. 

“The  claim  that  the  Commis.sion 
found  no  evidence  of  unfair  practice 
and  had  no  power  to  force  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  desist  is  ridlculou.s,  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  In  Its  re¬ 
port  of  March  3  did  clearly  charge  dis¬ 
crimination  in  prices  between  various 
publi.shers  and  also  gave  the  following 
language:  ‘The  increase  in  prices  has 
been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  free 
competition  has  been  seriou.sly  restrict¬ 
ed  in  the  news  print  Industry.’ 

“The  exact  language  of  another 
clause  In  this  report  is:  ‘Concert  of  ac¬ 
tion  was  made  possible  in  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  matter  of  discouraging 
new  production  of  news  print  paper.' 

"In  this  connection  I  may  .say  that 
.some  of  the  correspondence  which  was 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  showed  how  the  manufacturers 
had  conspired  to  prevent  the  erection 
of  a  new  print  paper  plant,  by  .seeking 
to  get  the  projectors  to  abandon  this 
new  enterprise. 

When  such  consent  could  not  be  se- 


'  .4.  ♦v.ni.crK  It  ‘^ured  the  correspondence  shows  that 

results  in  the  way  of  relief,  though  it 

has  possessed  the  power.  .  .struction  of  the  new  milt,  by  other 

PROMISES  FAIL,  HE  SAYS.  methods  all  of  which  were  unknown  to 

“Notwithstanding  its  repeated  prom-  the  projectors  of  the  new  enterprise, 
l.ses  that  a  report  would  be  ready  on  "no  quick  relief.” 

October  1,  1916,  the  Commls.sion  made  "When  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
no  report  until  March  3,  1917.  This  .sion  act  was  urged  In  1914,  and  accord- 
failure  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis-  ing  to  the  act  under  which  it  was  cre- 
slon  to  make  a  report  in  due  time  and  ated,  its  proponents  were  .strong  in  ad- 
thereby  spread  publicity  concerning  the  vocating  that  it  be  a  court  of  quick 
unfair  pi-actlces  of  the  manufacturers  and  speedy  relief.  Tlut  this  Commls- 
of  which  the  Commi.ssion  had  ample  .slon  has  proven  to  be  anything  but  a 
proof,  was  directly  responsible  for  the  court  of  quick  relief, 
exorbitant  and  extortionate  prices  which  “There  Is  another  phase  of  the  mat¬ 


ter  that  I  de.slre  to  mention  in  full  jus¬ 
tice.  The  print  paper  manufacturers 
hav'o  lieen  charged  with  crimes  against 
the  Anti-Trust  laws  and  the  F'ederal 
Trade  Commi-ssion,  in-stead  of  giving 
the  manufacturers  a  chance  to  disprove 
the  charges  against  them,  if  they  are 
able  to,  the  action  of  the  Commi.s.sion 
has  merely  put  the  manufacturers  up 
in  the  air  and  has  left  the  whole  print 
paper  situation  in  a  condition  of  chao.s. 

“As  I  stated  in  an  interview  last  Sep¬ 
tember  the  busine.ss  of  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  print  paper  demands  the  personal 
attention  of  the  publishers  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  There  should  be  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  publi.shers  and 
the  print  paper  manufacturers  and  the 
publi.shers  them.selves  should  see  that 
the  laws  of  thecountry  are  enforced.  I 
would  urge  every  publi.sher  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  to  send  to  his  Congres.sman 
and  Senators  an  urgent  letter  demand¬ 
ing  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion 
Issue  an  appropriate  order  to  the  news 
print  manufacturer.s  to  cease  and  de¬ 
sist  from  unfair  methods  of  merchan- 
di.sing,  a.s  has  been  charged  in  two  re¬ 
ports  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mis.sion.” 

“I  am  quoted  in  your  is.sue  of  .lune 
23,  as  .saying  that  the  supply  of  news 
print  in  3917  will  exceed  the  supply  of 

1916  by  1,500,000  tons.  This  is  mani- 
fe.stly  a  typographical  error.  What  I 
said  was  fully  150,000  tons  greater  in 

1917  than  In  1916. 


“Why  did  the  F'ederal  Trade  Commls¬ 
.sion  .state  in  its  report  of  June  13  that 
the  supply  in  1917  would  not  exceed  the 
supply  of  1916? 

“Flvery  publisher  should  ask  the 
F'ederal  Trade  Commission  direct  or 
through  his  Senator  or  Congressman 
why  such  a  fal.se  and  Injurious  .state¬ 
ment  was  made  in  an  official  report 
by  a  Government  agency.” 

Not  Knocking  Nyack 

Harold  W.  Belcher,  a.s.sociate  editor 
of  the  Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Star,  has 
re.slgned  and  gone  to  Chicago  to  do 
newspaper  work. — ^[Thb  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

It's  a  plunge,  of  cour.se,  but  he  may 
like  it. — [F'ranklln  P.  Adams,  in  the 
New  York  Tribune. 

Joins  the  Procession 

Bocau.se  of  the  increased  co.st  of  print 
paper,  the  Springfield  (O.)  Sun,  the  only 
morning  newspaper  in  the  city,  h<as  in¬ 
creased  its  subscription  price  from  sev¬ 
en  cents  a  week  to  twelve  cents.  The 
.street  price  has  been  increased  from 
one  to  two  cents. 

A.  P.  Memberships 

There  are  to  date  1,033  papers  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  membership  of  Jhe  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  They  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  follows:  Morning  papers,  383; 
evening  papers,  601 ;  Sunday  editions  of 
evening  papers,  49. 


Stimulate  Business’’ 

says  PRESIDENT  WILSON 

In  a  letter  to  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Exchange  of  New  York, 
made  public  recently.  President  Wilson  says— “I  should  regret  to  see 
:uiy  instrumentality  neglected  which  has  proved  serviceable  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  business,  and  facilitating  its  processes.  This  is  not  only  not  a 
time  to  allow  any  slowing  up  of  business,  but  is  a  time  when  every 
sensible  process  of  stimulation  should  be  used.” 

The  business  forces  of  the  country  that  rallied 

so  successfully  to  the  call  of  the  I.iherty  Loan  will  follow  the 
President’s  «^uggestion  to  stimulate  business  during  the.se  war 
times  through  instrumentalities  tried  and  jiroven  safe.  The 
greate.st  single  instrumentality  in  the  furthering  of  a  greater 
business  is  tlie  intelligent  use  of  advertising. 

In  Baltimore  the  biggest  single  selling  force 

to  reach  the  majority  of  the  homes  of  this  busy  metropolis  is 
1 11 L  PALI  IMORL  NKWS.  1  his  pajier  is  the  leading  single 
factor  in  the  development  of  trade  in  the  Baltimore  territory — 
u.sed  most  in  advertising  campaigns  by  local  dealers,  and  is  the 
princi|)al  factor  in  successful  national  campaigns;  clean,  vig¬ 
orous,  independent  in  its  news  and  editorial  policies.  Just  the 
tyjie  of  newspaper  that  brings  biggest  returns  per  dollar  in¬ 
vested. 

If  you  desire  to  stimulate  trade  in  Baltimore 

during  war  times,  by  all  means  insist  that  THE  BALTIMORE 
NEW  S  lead  your  schedule.  More  particulars  of  this  great 
newspaper  and  the  field  it  covers  for  the  asking. 

Por  Better  Business  in  Baltimore  Concentrate  In 

The  Baltimore  News 

Net  Daily  Circulation  May,  1917,  91,734 


GAIN  over  same  period  1916,  19,793 
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The  Censorship  Bill,  which  Congress  rejected  by  such  an 
overwhelming  majority — in  spite  of  the  earnest  appeals 
for  its  passage  by  the  Administration — would  have  been 
mild  and  inoffensive  when  compared  to  the  autocratic  control 
a  Government  would  have  over  the  press  and  public  opinion 
if  the  Government  could  select  the  particular  newspaper  or 
periodical  to  have  paper  and  the  ones  to  go  without  paper  when 
when  there  was  not  enough  paper  to  go  around. 

No  press  that  is  controlled  by  the  Government  can  be  in¬ 
dependent,  can  be  honest,  can  be  able  impartially  or  without 
prejudice  to  inform  the  public  or  to  criticise  or,  if  need  be,  to 
fight  with  earnest  sincerity  in  the  public  interest. 

The  purposes  and  the  duties  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
press  are  often  identical,  but  they  are  necessarily  separate, 
generally  independent,  and — if  the  Republic  is  to  be  preserved 
— must  at  times  be  diametrically  opposite. 

As  Mr.  Hearst  telegraphed  to  The  American  when  the 
Censorship  Bill  was  at  the  crisis  of  its  fate  in  Congress : 

The  Hearst  papers  have  specifically  approved  making 
the  President  supreme  in  all  political  and  economical  ac¬ 
tivities,  but  these  papers  have  as  earnestly  advised  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  continue  to  exercise  their 
essential  functions  as  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  all 
matters. 

The  nation  should  not  muzzle  its  watchdog  at  the  time 
when  it  may  need  him  most,  lest,  like  the  careless  man 


in  the  fable,  who  preferred  to  sleep  rather  than  listen  to 
the  watchdog’s  warning  bark,  the  public  awake  to  find  its 
priceless  privileges,  its  popular  rights,  its  democratic 
principles,  abstracted  or  at  least  impaired. 

,  An  American  free  press  has  always  been  the  trust¬ 
worthy  guardian  of  American  republican  institutions.  A 
Government-controlled  press  belongs  to  the  dark  and 
fortunately  ended  age  of  Russian  feudalism. 

Let  no  one  assume  that  the  Hearst  newspapers  fail  to 
appreciate  the  greatness,  the  wisdom,  the  conscientious 
devotion  to  the  public  interest  of  President  Wilson. 

The  dominating  idea  of  democracy,  however,  is  that 
no  man  is  as  great  as  the  whole  people,  no  man  is  as  wise 
as  the  whole  people,  no  man  is  as  able  to  understand  and 
promote  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  as  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves. 

At  a  time  when  autocratic  powers  are  being  discarded  by 
countries  all  over  the  world,  and  when  the  shackles  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment-controlled  press  are  being  removed  even  in  Russia; 
at  a  time  when,  as  the  President  declares,  we  are  fighting  for 
the  liberalization  and  democratization  of  peoples  and  process¬ 
es  everywhere,  it  is  incongruous,  unreasonable  and  almost 
unbelievable  that  this  Republic,  which  has  been  the  example 
and  the  model  for  all  other  republics,  should  be  tending  so 
strongly  toward  autocracy,  and  should  be  seeking  so  persist¬ 
ently,  through  direct  and  indirect  methods,  to  censor  and  con¬ 
trol  the  organs  of  speech  and  of  public  opinion. 

—  From  Kditoriul  in  New  Yorli  Amerivan,  Thursday,  .June  2Slh. 


LARGEST  MORNING  aRCULATION  IN  NEW  YORK 


LARGEST  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  IN  UNITED  STATES 


U<*i  niiteil  Iroiii  N(‘W  Yurk  Amorii'Hn.  June  22(1. 
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This  Is  What  Will  Happen  When  the  Government  Censors  Newspapers  Through 

Control  of  Their  White  Paper  Supply 
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PRESS  HUMORISTS  SPEND 
SOLEMN  WEEK  IN  GOTHaM 


Colyumniists  of  CouBtry  Came  to  City 
Where  Mobody  Careti  for  a  Period  of 
Forgeifulneit^  Planted  Their  Chest¬ 
nut  Tree,  Which,  as  We  Go  to  Press, 
Is  Doing  Well. 

“Take  a  run  up  to  the  Hotel  McAlpin 
and  see  what  tho.se  press  humorists  are 
going-  to  do  this  week,”  said  the  Boss 
Monday  morning. 

The  clerk  at  the  McAlpin  said  that 
the  American  Press  Humorists  had 
made  that  hotel  the  headciuarters  for 
the  fifteenth  annual  convention  which 
was  scheduled  for  June  25-30,  but  added 
that  none  of  them  had  registered  there. 

"They  are  probably  living  elsewhere,” 
suggested  the  clerk. 

"That’s  funny,”  thought  the  reporter, 
but  this  was  a  humorishs’  meeting. 

The  reporter  looked  around  the  lobby 
and  then  went  up  to  a  funny-looking 


“Are  you  a  humorist?”  he  asked. 

“Naw,”  was  the  answer.  “I’m  do  hu¬ 
morist’ 

The  reporter  tried  again. 

"Ye-s  I  am  a  humorist,”  was  the  an¬ 
swer.  “You’re  from  The  Kditor  and 
Pi:bi.isher  and  you’re  just  the  man  I 
want  to  see.  A  few  weeks  ago!  I  sent  an 
article  to  you  people  and  you  Iran  it  as 
a  letter.  And  you  don’t  pay  for  lettera” 

"We  have  a  humorist  on  our  staff,’’ 
was  the  reporter's  retort  as  he  dodged. 

The  reporter  tried  again.  This  time 
he  approached  the  most  serious-looking 
man  in  the  crowd.  Soon  he  found  him¬ 
self  talking  to  James  A.  Waldron,  editor 
of  Judge,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
arrangements. 

Monday  the  humorists  initiated  Mayor 
Mitchel,  of  New  York,  by  making  him 
tell  a  joke.  Mr.  Mitchel  said  it  was  no 
joke  to  be  Mayor  of  New  York.  Then 
he  was  led  to  the  lawn  in  City  Hall  park 
where  a  chestnut  tree  was  planted  while 
all  of  the  delegates  and  their  wives  look¬ 
ed  on  solemnly.  That  afternoon  the 
crowd  boarded  the  good  ship  Correction, 
which  used  to  have  a  nice  easy  life  con¬ 
veying  burglars  from  the  Tombs  to 
Hlackwell’s  Island,  and  took  a  ride 
around  Manhattan  Island.  During  the 
afternoon  New  York  quieted  down.  That 
night  the  busy  delegates  went  to  a  roof 
garden  and  there  made  merry. 

Tuesday  the  convention  and  all  went 
to  West  Point.  Wednesday  the  conven¬ 
tion  got  down  to  business  and  went  to 
Port  Lee,  in  New  Jersey,  and  there 
.spent  the  day  at  the  Goldwyn  moving- 
picture  studios.  Nothing  of  the  least 
moment  took  place.  As  one  of  the  hu¬ 
morists  said,  they  were  merely  “flatter¬ 
ed,  fed,  and  fillumed.” 

The  crowd  arrived  before  luncheon  in 
a  sight-seeing  car  and  were  driven  up 
the  studio  village  street.  The  joke  was 
that  it  was  not  a  village  at  all,  as  the 
houses  had  only  fronts.  One  of  the  hu¬ 
morists  di.scovered  this  when  he  dropped 
off  the  car  to  rush  into  a  building  mark¬ 
ed  “caf6.” 


Several  scenes  of  “Polly  of  the  Cir¬ 
cus,”  with  Mae  Marsh  in  the  name  part, 
were  taken  in  the  big  circus  tent,  and 
the  humorists  appeared  as  spectators. 
But  the  joke  was  on  them.  The  man¬ 
agement  usually  has  to  pay  $2  a  day 
for  extras.  The  humorists  received  a 
light  lunch. 

Thursday  the  convention  actually  hfid 
a  business  ses.sion.  Yesterday  there  were 
more  luncheons  and  dinners,  but  no 
meetings.  To-day  there  are  some  hu¬ 
morists  in  New  York  trying  to  borrow 
money  to  get  back  home.  Next  week 
New  York  will  go  back  to  her  normal, 
quiet  life. 
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This  year’s  convention  has  been  mark¬ 
ed  by  the  entire  absence  of  humor. 
Among  those  who  saw  the  W’eek  through 
were:  Dixon  Merritt,  Nashville;  Grif 
Alexander,  Pittsburgh;  Charles  R. 
Barne.s,  Atlantic  City;  Kdmund  Vance 
Cook,  Cleveland;  Kdgar  A.  Guest,  De¬ 
troit;  James  Melvin  Lee,  New  York;  W. 
D.  Nesbit,  Chicago;  S.  E.  Kiser,  Dayton; 
Ted  Robinson,  Cleveland;  Ed  Miller, 
Chicago;  Charles  A.  Leedy,  of  Youngs¬ 
town,  o.,  John  U.  Higginbotham,  Chica¬ 
go;  Newton  Newkirk,  Boston;  Don  Mar¬ 
quis,  Fred  Schaeffer,  Roy  K.  Moulton, 
Rube  Goldberg,  Ellis  Parker  Butler,  A. 
W.  Utting,  Jaa  Waldron,  Clare  Briggs, 
O.  O.  McIntyre,  Don  Herold,  K.  C.  Bea¬ 
ton,  Franklin  P.  Adams,  Homer  Croy, 
J.  N.  Darling,  Walter  J.  Davis,  and  Ber- 
ton  Braley,  all  of  New  York. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  wefe  elected:  J.  A.  Waldron, 
editor  of  Judge,  New  York,  president: 
J.  N.  Darling,  New  York  Tribune,  vice- 
president;- Douglas  Malloch,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  I,umberman,  secretary-treasurer. 
The  following  constitute  the  executive 
committee:  E.  W.  Miller,  Chicago;  C. 
A.  Briggs,  New  York  Tribune;  S.  E. 
Ki.ser,  Dayton  (O.)  News;  C.  A.  Leedy, 
Youngstown  (O.)  Telegram;  and  W. 
Kee  Maxwell,  Akron  (O.)  Times.  Chi¬ 
cago  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  next  convention  which  wdll  be  h(«4i 
in  June,  1918. 


REED  RESOLUTION  MAY  HELP 

Belief  in  Washington  that  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion's  Answer  May  Clarify  Situation. 

Washington,  June  28. — Senator  Reed’s 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  inform  the  Senate 
why  it  has  not  ordered  news  print 
manufacturers  to  desist  from  “illegal 
practices  and  exorbitant  charges”  was 
passed  this  afternoon  hy  the  Senate 
without  objection.  It  is  confidently  be¬ 
lieved  here  that  this  Congressional  ac¬ 
tion  will  materially  aid  In  bringing  the 
paper  market  to  normal  conditions. 

Senator  Hollis  said,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  in  the  Senate,  that  Sena¬ 
tor  Reed  had  performed  a  public  ser¬ 
vice  in  calling  attention  to  this  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  will  state,  in  Its 
reply,  that  while  it  has  power  to  is¬ 
sue  an  order  to  desist,  it  has  no  power 
of  prosecution  or  punishment.  It  is 
indicated  that  the  Trade  Commission 
believes  that  the  entire  matter  is  now 
up  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  Jus¬ 
tice  officials  have  intimated  that  the 
New  York  prosecutions  will  be  carried 
on  vigorously,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  paper  makers  virtually  de¬ 
manded  discontinuance  of  these  cases. 


Higher  Price  Wins 
On  Wednesday,  June  27,  the  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Review  made  its  first  appeareince 
as  an  eight-column,  12i4-em  paper. 
Since  raising  the  subscription  rates  on 
April  22  for  the  six  evening  and  Sunday 
morning  issues,  causing  a  loss  in  paid 
circulation  of  11  per  cent,  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  the  Review  has  been  steadily 
regaining  its  lost  readers.  On  June  26 
total  paid  circulation  showed  a  loss  of 
just  7  per  cent,  over  the  same  period 
the  year  before.  Or,  in  other  words,  the 
Re\iew  has  cut  down  its  loss  from  11 
to  7  per  cent. 


New  Members  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  Sheboygan  (Wls.)  Press  has  been 
elected  to  active  membership  in  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  De  Kalb  (Ill.)  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Marlon  (Ind.)  Chronicle  to 
associate  membership. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEES  MEET 


Members  of  Canadian  Press  Association 
and  the  Associated  Press  in  Session. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press  Association,  Limited,  met 
with  the  executive  committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  New  York  Wednesday 
to  discu.ss  the  reciprocal  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  organizations.  The  Ca¬ 
nadians  present  were  President  E.  F. 
Slack,  of  the  Montreal  Gazette;  Vice- 
President  E.  H.  Macklin,  of  the  Mani¬ 
toba  Free  Press,  Winnipeg;  Secretary- 
Treasurer  C.  F.  Crandall,  of  the  Montreal 
Star;  General  Manager  C.  O.  Knowles, 
and  Assistant  General  Manager  J.  B. 
Livesay.  The  members  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Pre.ss  attending  the  meeting  were; 
Frank  Noyes,  of  the  Washington  Star; 
Adolph  S.  C)chs,  of  the  New  York  Times; 
C.  A.  Rook-,' of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch; 
Charles  H.  Clark,  of  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant;  General  Manager  Melville  E.  Stone, 
and  A.ssistant  General  Manager  Freder¬ 
ick  Roy  Martin. 


Buys  Serial  Rights  of  Novels 
James  C.  Deidrick,  president  of  the 
United  Plate  Co.,  of  Canton,  O.,  was  in 
New  York  this  week  and  purchased  the 
serial  rights  for  his  company  of  ten 
strong  novels.  The  United  Plate  Co. 
was  started  fifteen  years  ago  as  a  co¬ 
operative  concern,  and  has  served  a  long 
list  of  clients. 


TENNESSEE  EDITORS  MEET 


President  Albright  Speaks  on  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  Press  Freedom. 

Nearly  fifty  editors  attended  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Press  As.sociation,  held  in  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  recently. 

Pre.sident  Edward  A.  Albright,  of  Gal¬ 
latin,  who  presided  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion,  said: 

“The  safety  of  the  nation  lies  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  press.  Since  the 
very  foundation  of  the  Government, 
from  time  to  time  various  interests  have 
sought  to  throttle  free  speech  and  to 
muzzle  the  press.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  free  government,  and 
in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  organic 
law  of  the  nation.  Mexico  and  China 
each  is  an  example  of  a  country  with 
a  muzzled  press.  There  is  lecent  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  wi.sdom  and  patriotic  loy¬ 
alty  of  the  untrammelled  and  free  pre.ss 
of  America.” 


Charles  Capehart's  Invention 
Charles  Capehart,  of  New  York,  head 
of  the  Capehart  Advertising  Agency, 
has  applied  to  the  Government  for  pat¬ 
ent  rights  on  a  new  device  invented  by 
him  to  protect  ships  again.st  submarine 
attacks.  The  device  is  in  the  shape  of 
a  heavy  steel  wire  net  which  is  to  be 
.suspended  over  each  side  of  a  vessel, 
and  which  can  be  in.stantly  lowered  or 
raised. 


Advertising  is  just 
as  simple  as  your 
A.  B.  C.’s  if  you 
follow  the  ‘‘A.  B.  C.” 

The  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union  is 


the  only  “A.  B.  C.” 
paper  in  Brooklyn. 

Circulation.^ 


Date  of  Publication 

Cols,  of  Ads. 

Run 

Sunday, 

May  27 

81,700 

Monday, 

Mav  28 

51K 

71,300 

Tue.sday, 

Mav  29 

23J^ 

71,400 

Wedne.sday, 

Mav  30 

94,000 

Thursday, 

May  31 

,5-l< 

71,400 

ITiday, 

June  1 

72 

71,400 

Saturday, 

June  2  i 

0.5,900 

No  “return”  privi¬ 
leges. 
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THE  TRENCHES  OF 

ILLINOIS 

The  Newspapers  of  Illinois — Close  to  These  Trenches— Will  Win  YOUR 

Business  Battles 

The  greatest  agricultural  State  in  the  country,  with  FOUR  BILLION  DOLLARS’ 
worth  of  farm  lands,  is  a  big  national  factor  these  days. 

Add  to  that: 

Over  TWO  BILLION  DOLLARS’  worth  of  manufactures  yearly; 

Over  TWO  BILLION  DOLLARS  in  bank  deposits; 

The  greatest  center  in  the  world  for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  food  and 
foodstuffs; 

The  greatest  railroad  center  and  general  distributing  center  in  the  world; 

The  most  central  location  of  any  State,  covered  with  railroads,  the  hub  of  all  the 
greatest  trunk  lines; 

A  people,  6,000,000  in  number,  with  wealth,  spirit  and  enterprise  second  to  none; 

And  newspapers,  which  from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest,  reflect  the  business  activity 
and  loyal  spirit  of  the  people. 

That  is  ILLINOIS — Can  you  afford  to  pass  it  by — Advertisers  and  Agencies?  Will  you  recognize 
your  own  business  needs  and  volunteer  for  advertising — or  must  you  be  conscripted? 

Don*t  Be  a  Slacker — Enlist  Now! 

In  Any  or  All  of  These  Newspaper  Units.  They  Will  Bring  You  Business  Victory. 


tCliamiMigne-UrbaDa  30,000. 


Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Cir. 

Lines 

Lines 

..*16,008 

.04 

.04 

..*16,733 

.03 

.025 

. .  6,593 

.015 

,015 

.*392,279 

.40 

.38 

. .  192,414 

.30 

.25 

..516,460 

.53 

.46 

.*207,015 

.36 

.25 

.*241,177 

.40 

.28 

.*122,699 

.24 

.21 

.*452,204 

.43 

.43 

..*65,842 

.25 

.12 

. .  392,483 

.40 

.30 

..619,023 

.53 

.42 

Springfield  State  Register  (M).... 
Springfield  State  Register  (S) . 


Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Cir. 

Lines 

Lines 

6.577 

.0143 

.0143 

6,154 

.015 

.015 

8,208 

.0129 

.0129 

8,280 

.0129 

.0129 

19,261 

.045 

.035 

7,529 

.02 

.02 

11,758 

.025 

.025 

6,400 

.015 

.015 

10,054 

.025 

.025 

21,288 

J  .035 
i  .035 

.035 

.035 

5,786 

.017 

.017 

t  Government  Circulation  Statement,  October  1,  1916. 
*  Government  Circulation  Statement,  April  1,  1917. 
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H.  L.  COLLINS  NOW  HEADS 
THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH 


Well-Known  "Girard,”  of  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  Elected  President  of  Rod-’ 
man  Wanamaker’s  Evening  Newspaper 
With  Full  Eklitorial  Control  —  Choice 
Presages  New  Era  of  Prosperity. 

By  Curtis-Wager  Smith. 
Philadelphia,  June  29. — Herman  U 
Collins,  the  well  known  “Girard”  of  the 
Public  lA-dger,  ha.s  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Evening  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  with  full  editorial  control;  a 
splendid  choice,  which  has  met  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  Telegraph’s 
many  well-wisher.s.  The  new  incum- 
Ijent  is  an  experienced  newspaper  man, 
a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  who  has 
travelled  all  over  the  world  and  has  a 
wide  and  influential  acquaintance  with 
men  of  affairs  and  education  through¬ 
out  the  country.  His  editorial  column 
in  the  Public  Ledger,  which  he  created 
under  the  pen  name  of  "Girard”  and 
conducted  from  the  time  that  Cyrus  H. 
K.  Curtis  bought  the  paper  in  January, 
1913,  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  that  daily.  Men,  manners, 
and  matters  in  the  public  eye,  ranging 
in  subject  from  cabbages  to  kings,  were 
there  discussed  in  fluent  phrases,  which 
however  packed  with  information,  had 
never  a  dull  line.  The  “Girard”  column 
is  still  maintained,  by  the  way,  under  a 
new  editor. 

a  man  op  wide  newspaper  experience. 

Mr.  Collins  was  born  in  Lycoming 
County.  Dates  are  not  accessible,  but 
he  appears  to  be  about  forty-five.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Lafayette,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  honorary  letters,  has 
the  degree  of  Lltt.D.  His  first  news¬ 
paper  experience  was  on  the  Williams¬ 
port  Republican,  a  paper  no  longer  in 
existence.  Incidentally,  it  is  perhaps 
needless  to  remark,  the  Republican  bias 
still  holds  good.  He  came  down  to  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  and  later  went  to 
the  Press,  where  he  served  varlou.sly 
as  news  editor,  managing  editor,  finan¬ 
cial  expert  and  editorial  writer  for  six 
years  and  was  for  a  time  the  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent.  During  this  period 
he  went  for  a  year’s  trip  around  the 
world,  visiting  China,  Japan,  India. 
Kkypt,  Palestine,  and  the  Philippines 
as  well  as  the  usual  stopping-places. 
This  Journey  had  no  business  objective 
lieing  entirely  one  of  study  and  recre¬ 
ation.  Some  magazine  articles  resulted 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  elsewhere 
and  he  has  since  as  time  permitted, 
contributed  to  periodicals  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  His  special  interests  He  along 
financial  and  big  business  lines,  and  his 
wide  information  and  retentive  memory 
are,  not  to  put  it  too  strongly,  nothing 
less  than  prodigious.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Union  League,  the  University 
Club,  and  the  Philadelphia  Country 
Club,  and  though  interested  in  many 
things,  confe.sses  withal  reluctantly,  to 
but  one  obsession,  auction  bridge.  There 
is  another  and  far  greater  interest  in 
his  private  life,  however;  a  sturdy,  gal¬ 
lant,  laughing  youngster  of  three,  Her¬ 
man  L.,  Jr.,  whose  photograph  went 
along  to  the  new  office  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  thing  set  up  on  the  new 
desk.  Mr.  Collins  and  Alden  "March, 
the  president  of  the  Press,  are  old  ac¬ 
quaintances,  with  many  associates  and 
ideas  in  common,  which  is  a  fine 
augury  for  the  harmonious  relations 
and  success  of  the  Press-Telegraph 
combination  under  Mr.  Rodman  Wana¬ 
maker’s  ownership.  The  paper  will  be 
under  Mr.  Collins’s  management,  as  has 
been  its  policy  in  the  past,  a  clean 
straight  sheet. 


NEW  YORK  EDITORS  MEET 

Fifty  Editors  Attend  Opening  Session 
of  Sixty-Fourth  Convention. 

The  sixty-fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  New  York  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  was  called  to  order  at  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  Wednesday  afternoon  in  Conserva¬ 
tory  Hall,  with  Pre.sident  Frank  K. 
Gannett,  pre.siding.  Aliout  fifty  mem- 
lK>rs  answered  tlie  roll  call. 

Mayor  Krtnierick  E.  Bates  delivered 
an  address  of  welcome.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Chester  C.  Platt,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Forest  City  Printing  Com¬ 
pany.  of  Ithai'a,  who  welcomed  the  as¬ 
sociation  on  l)ehalf  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  city. 

Tliose  who  responded  to  the  roll  call 
were;  A.  F.  Kler»s,  Batavia  Times; 
Knu'r.son  Demeree,  Harpursville  Bud¬ 
get;  John  Crowley,  Times,  Little  Falls; 
William  IJcb,  Jeffersonville  Record; 
R.  W.  Sailor,  Cornell  Alumni  News, 
Ithaca;  Frank  K.  Gannett,  Ithaca  .Tour- 
nal  and  KImira  Star-Gazette;  Elias 
Vair,  News,  Waterloo;  Will  O.  Greene, 
Monroe  County  Mail.  Fairport;  P.  A. 
Blo.s.som,  The  Republic,  Brockport; 
William  J.  Kline,  Evening  Itecorder, 
Am.sterdam;  James  H.  Potts,  Troy 
Times;  G.  S.  Griswold,  Batavia;  John 
R.  Osborne,  Batavia;  Daniel  D.  Frisbie, 
The  Republican,  Schoharie;  C.  H.  Skel¬ 
ton,  The  Courant,  Canastota;  H.  B. 
Sykes,  Clinton ;  Millard  V.  Atwood,  Gro¬ 
ton  Journal;  J.  Harry  Backu.s,  The 
News,  Andover;  C.  H.  Bett.s,  The  Re¬ 
publican,  Lyons;  L.  H.  Taft,  Standard 
and  Reporter,  Montgomery;  .John  Clyde 
Oswald.  The  American  Printer,  New 
York;  J.  F.  Deni.son,  Chenango  Ameri¬ 
can,  Albion;  W.  H.  Greenhow,  Hornell; 
man,  Kingston;  Edgar  A.  Higgins, 
Avoca;  J.  G.  Simpson,  Orleans  Ameri¬ 
can,  .\lhion;  W.  H.  Oreenlow,  Hornell; 
C.  L.  C.  Ditmar.s.  South  Side  Signal, 
Babylon,  N.  Y.,  representing  the  Long 
Island  Press  As.sociation;  Samuel  Gos- 
nell  and  G.  W.  Blakeney,  representing 
the  Intertype  Company,  New  York; 
W.  H.  Stubbs,  and  W.  D.  B.  Mitchell, 
representing  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  New  York;  William  H. 
Clark,  Cortland  Standard;  Frank  Walk¬ 
er,  Independent,  Hamburg;  J.  E.  Dii- 
Bois,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

The  members  of  the  a.s.sociation  and 
their  wives  attended  the  forty-ninth  an¬ 
nual  commencement  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  Wednesday  morning  in  Bailey  Hall, 
as  the  gue.sts  of  President  Jacob  Gould 
Schurman,  who  tendered  them  a  lunch¬ 
eon  at  one  o’clock  In  Prudence  Ri.sley 
Hall. 

The  City  Federation  of  Women’s  Or¬ 
ganizations  gave  the  women  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  publishers  a  reception 
Wednesday  afternoon,  at  the  home  of 
the  president,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Bates. 

The  Glad  Hand  committee,  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Ithaca  Daily 
News  and  the  Ithaca  Journal  was  kept 
bu.sy  all  day  greeting  men. 


San  Francisro  Club  Crowing 

The  New.spaper  Men’s  Club  of  San 
Franci.sco  ha.s  revi.sed  its  con.stitution, 
by  a  vote  of  90  per  cent,  of  its  member¬ 
ship,  at  a  special  meeting.  It  is  under- 
•stood  that,  under  the  revised  rules,  a 
greater  numlier  of  writers  and  others 
will  be  eligible  for  assMiciate  member¬ 
ship  in  the  club.  For  in.stance,  men 
who  are  now  connected  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  departments  of  magazine.s,  or  have 
at  one  time  been  otherwi.se  eligible  for 
membership,  can  be  admitted  now.  There 
is  a  steady  increa.se  in  the  membership, 
l)oth  resident  and  non-re.sident.  New.s¬ 
paper  artists  are  now  being  admitted  as 
non-voting  members. 


C.  J.  ZAISER  RESIGNS 


Publisher  of  Milwaukee  Free  Press  to 
Devote  Time  to  Magazine. 

C.  J.  Zaiser,  publisher  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Free  Press,  has  resigned  after 
two  years  of  service.  Mr.  Zaiser  also 
acted  as  business  manager  and  had  di¬ 
rect  charge  of  the  advertising.  He  had 
experience  on  newspapers  in  Minne- 
apoli.s,  Moline,  HI.,  Mobile,  and  Hous¬ 
ton,  before  going  to  Milwaukee.  His 
successor  has  not  as  yet  been  appoint¬ 
ed.  .Mr.  Zaiser  will  remain  with  the 
paper  until  the  new  man  Is  installed. 

Mr.  Zai.ser  will  devote  his  full  time 
to  publishing  The  County  Commission¬ 
ers’  Magazine,  a  class  paper  of  which 
he  is  the  owner  and  which  he  founded 
about  a  year  ago.  This  is  the  only 
pa|)er  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 


Joins  Ambulanre  Service 
Terry  Van  Camp,  aged  twenty-three, 
local  editor  of  the  Wayne  Democratic 
Press,  I.,yons,  N.  Y.,  recently  received 
word  that  he  had  been  accepted  for 
military  service  by  the  Government  and 
was  ordered  to  report  at  Fort  Slocum. 
Mr.  Van  Camp  was  not  accepted  at 
headquarters,  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  because 
he  has  but  one  eye.  A  personal  plea 
to  the  adjutant-general  resulted  in  his 
lieing  accepted  by  the  Ambulance  Corp.s. 

The  innocent  never  beat  about  the 
bush. 


RED  CROSS  AD  COST  IS 
THE  LOWEST  ON  RECORD 


Advertising  that  Helped  tp  Raise  $114,- 
000,000  in  Seven  Days,  Cost  only  .000- 
54  Per  Cent,  it  is  Estimated—  Estab¬ 
lishes  New  Record  for  Newspaper 
Efficiency. 

The  gift  of  the  nation  to  the  Red 
Cross  amounted  to  approximately  $114,- 
000,000.  The  money  was  raised  in  sev¬ 
en  day.s.  It  is  still  coming  in  from 
outlying  points.  More  is' to  be  added 
to  the  fund,  when  the  proceeds  of  sales 
of  various  retail  stores  shall  have  been 
added.  A  number  of  merchants  have 
.set  aside  from  one  to  three  days,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  total  sales  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  Red  Cross.  In  some  cases  this 
amounts  to  as  much  as  25  per  cent. 
This  has  all  been  accomplished  at  a 
newspaiier  advertising  cost  estimated  at 
not  more  than  $62,500,  or  about  .00054 
per  cent  for  the  funds  already  collect¬ 
ed  The  result  of  the  ,  drive  for  funds 
for  the  American  nurses  is  the  greatest, 
in  point  of  amount  raised,  ever  record¬ 
ed  in  the  world’s  history,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  cost  is  likewise  considered  the  low¬ 
est  on  record.  No  part  of  this  cost 
was  liorn  by  the  Red  Cross. 


Come  out  of  the  grandstand  and  get 
into  the  game. 


The  Providence 
Journal  Company 

ANNOUNCES 

FOLLOWING  RATES 
Effective  August  1,  1917 

Per  Agate  Line 

Providence  Journal  .  7/4  cents 

{Daily  except  Sunday) 

Sunday  Journal  .  .  9  cents 
Evening  Bulletin  .  10  cents 

{Ecening  except  Sunday) 

No  reservation  orders  will  be  accepted. 

Orders  received  on  or  after  June  21st  must  carry  two  rates, 
the  present  rate  for  space  to  be  used  up  to  and  including 
July  31st,  and  the  new  rate  thereafter. 

New  rate  cards  will  be  mailed  to  all  agents. 

Representatives — CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 
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FIRST  A.  B.  C.  MEETING 
IN  NEW  YORK  A  SUCCESS 

300  Guests  at  “Get-Together”  Luncheon 
of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Listen 
to  Inforntal  Talks  hy  Members  of 
Board  of  Directors  Executive  Ses¬ 
sions  Lively. 

More  than  300  members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Cireulatlon.s  attended  a  "get- 
together”  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  A.stor, 
New  York,  last  Friday.  William  H. 
Johns,  vice-president  of  the  George 
Batten  Company,  acted  as  toastmaster. 
Collin  Armstrong,  of  Collin  Armstrong, 
Inc.,  New  York,  extended  a  formal  wel¬ 
come  to  the  Bureau  on  behalf  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  Advertising 
Agent.s.  Louis  Bruch,  president  of  the 
A.  B.  C.,  and  vice-i)re.sident  of  the 
American  Kadiator  Company,  of  Chica¬ 
go,  was  the  next  speaker. 

"The  A.  B.  C.  is  three  years  young 
and  yet  it  represents  the  organized  will 
of  the  largest  single  body  in  this  coun¬ 
try  devoted  to  the  betterment  of  ad¬ 
vertising  conditions,”  said  Mr.  Bruch. 
"Its  1,259  members  are  pledged  to  sell 
and  buy,  circulation  as  a  commodity. 
The  steady  growth  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  practical  work  the  Bureau  ac¬ 
complishes  is  truly  cooperative,  all  in- 
tere.sts  being  equitably  served. 

"After  thirty-one  months  of  auditing, 
the  publisher  has  found  the  A.  B.  C. 
pays,  because  It  has  made  him  dig  deep 
into  the  mo.st  important  side  of  his 
business,  thereby  causing  him  to  dis¬ 
continue  unsound  and  unhealthful  fea¬ 
tures  or  practices  connected  therewith. 
Paper  wastes  and  spoilages,  excess  pa¬ 
per  weight,  extravagant  return  privi¬ 
leges,  big  fee  lists,  arrearages  over  one 
year,  the  doing  away  with  useless  rec¬ 
ords,  the  establishing  of  short  cuts, 
comprehensive,  automatically  checked 
bookkeepings,  are  features  of  A.  B.  C. 
improvement  which  have  brought  pub- 
li.shers’  savings  far  greater  than  their 
dues.” 

PROTHBTS  AGAINST  ZONE-RATE  SYSTE^I. 

Frank  C.  Hoyt,  busine.ss  manager  of 
the  Outlook,  the  next  speaker,  spoke 
about  the  proposed  legislation  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  concerning  second-class  mail 
matter. 

"If  the  War  Revenue  bill,  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  should 
became  a  law,  it  would  mean.  In  my 
judgment,  the  deathknell  of  the  Audii 
Bureau  of  Circulations  because  there 
would  be  .^o  few  circulations  left  to  au¬ 
dit  that  there  would  be  no  further  ex- 
cu.se  for  the  exi.stence  of  this  organi¬ 
zation,”  said  Mr.  Hoyt.  "The  proposed 
zone  plan  of  adjustment  of  the  postal 
rates  on  second-class  matter,  if  adopted, 
would  in  all  seriou.sness  put  a  very 
large  percentage  of  newspapers  and 
Iieriodicals  out  of  business?. 

"The  proposed  Increase  in  postal 
rates  Is  in  the  clearest  sense  a  special 
tax.  It  Is  a  reflection  of  the  feeling  of 
animus  that  no  doubt  exists  in  the 
minds  of  many  members  of  Congress 
against  the  publishers.  If  any  of  you 
read  statements  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  when  the  bill  was  under 
discussion,  you  will  remember  that  It 
was  .stateiT  openly  in  a  number  of 
speeches  that  the  new.spapers  and  per¬ 
iodicals  were  largely  responsible  for 
bringing  the  United  States  Into  this 
war,  and  they  had  long  enjoyed  a  sub¬ 
sidy  from  the  Government  and  now  that 
Congress  had  a  chance  to  hit  them  a 
whack,  ‘let  us  hit  them.’ 

“The  propo.sed  tax  on  the  profits  of 
publishers  would  not  be  objected  to  by 
any  publisher  If  it  were  a  common  tax 
to  be  fixed  alike  on  all  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness?.  The  publishers  are  all  paying 


their  proper  share  of  corporation  tax-  j 
es,  in  common  with  other  lines  of  bus-  1 
iness.  For  Congress  to  burden  the  al¬ 
ready  overburdened  publishing  bu.siness 
with  a  special  tax,  is  manifestly  un¬ 
just  'and  should  be  opposed  by  every 
business  man.” 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Hoyt's  talk,  a  res¬ 
olution  prote.sting  the  propo.sed  increase 
in  postal  rates  on  second-class  matter 
was  unaimously  adopted. 

W.  A.  Whiting,  of  the  Orange-Judd 
Company,  told  al>out  what  the  A.  B.  C. 
meant  to  the  farm  press. 

“If  there  are  any  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  make  better  use  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  publishers’  blanks  and  audit 
reports  than  the  i-epre.sentative.s  of  the 
farm  paper  press,  I  have  yet  to  come 
in  contact  with  them,”  said  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ing. 

O.  C.  Harn,  of  the  National  Lead 
Comi)any,  of  New  York,  who  de.sci-ibed 
him.self  as  "merely  an  advertiser,”  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Whiting  with  one  of  his  char¬ 
acteristically  humorous  talk.s. 

George  Wilder,  president  of  the  But- 
terick  Publi.shing  Company,  the  next 
speaker,  said  that  to-day  the  publi.shers 
and  the  advertisers  and  the  adverti.sing 
agents  have  come  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  the  A.  B.  C.  performs 
a  real  service. 

“In  the  old  days,”  said  Mr.  Wilder, 
“fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  publishers  and  the  advertisers 
di.scu.ssed  the  matter  of  term.s.  The  aa- 
vertiser  wanted  to  know  that  he  was 
buying  at  the  liest  possible  terms».and 
many  an  hour  was  wasted  di.scu.s.sing 
terms.  In  due  time,  the  question  of 
terms  dl.sappeared  to  a  very  consider¬ 
able  extent,  almost  altogether,  out  of 
the  advertising  world,  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  came  in  the  question  of  quan¬ 
tity.  To-day  that  question  is  disap¬ 
pearing  into  the  dead  past,  like  a  great 
many  other  questions,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  time  wasted  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  terms  and  the  discussion  of 
quantity  has  been  saved  through  the 
real  service  performed  by  the  A.  B.  C. 

L.  B.  Jones,  .sales  manager  of  the 
Kastman  Kodak  Company,  spoke  brief¬ 
ly,  and  then  was  followed  by  Russell 
Whitman,  managing  director  of  the 
A.  B.  C. 

L.  C.  Robbins,  bu.siness  manager  of 
the  Iron  Age,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
technical  i)re.s.s.  Stanley  (.'lague,  vice- 
president  of  the  Taylor-Critchfield- 
Clague  Advertising  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  the  last  speaker. 

The  executive  .se.s.sions  of  the  l>oard 
of  directors,  held  liefore  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  luncheon,  were  devoted  to  a 
lively  di.scussion  of  the  amendments  to 
the  by-laws  propo.sed  at  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago. 

PREMIUM  MEN  CONFER 

Trading  Stamp  Interests  Well  Repre¬ 
sented  at  Annual  Meeting. 

The  National  Premium  Advertising 
A.s.sociation  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  Hotel  A.stor  in  New  York  last  Fri¬ 
day  and  reelected  V.  C.  Brown,  of  the 
Sperry  &  Hutchin.son  Co.,  pre.sidcnt,  and 
Harry  B.  Haines  secretary-treasurer. 
Directors  were  elected  as  follows:  W. 
O.  Hamilton,  New  York  city;  G.  B.  Cald¬ 
well,  New  York  city;  B.  A.  Eldred,  New 
York  city;  H.  B.  Haines,  Paterson,  N. 
J.;  V.  C.  Brown,  New  York  city;  Milton 
Herold,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Col.  Lesum, 
St.  I.A)uis,  Mo.  There  were  alxiut  150 
delegates  present  at  the  meeting,  repre- 
.senting  the  premium  indu.stry  from 
coast  to  coa.st,  practically  every  State 
in  the  Union  lielng  represented. 


FOR  SALE 


2 — R.  Hoe  Co.  Straightline  Sextuple 
Newspaper  Perfecting  Presses. 

Three  rolls,  four  plates  wide. 
Running  speed  per  hour  of  each 
press  with  two  “Formers”  and  two 
deliveries: 

48000 — 4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  page  papers  all  the 
sheets  inset. 

24000 — 14,  16,  18,  20,  22,  or  24  page  papers 
all  the  sheets  inset. 

24000 — 16,  20  or  24  page  papers,  collected, 
i.  e.,  composed  respectively  of  two 
8  page,  two  10  page  and  two  12 
page  sections,  laid  one  on  the  other 
and  folded  together. 

12000 — 28  or  32  page  papers,  collected,  i.  e. 
composed  respectively  of  two  14 
page,  and  two  16  page  sections  laid 
one  on  the  other  and  folded  together. 
All  folded,  counted  and  pasted  if 
desired. 

Suitable  for  above  described  presses  there  are: 

2 — “Hoe  Equipoise”  curved  plate 
casting  boxes. 

2 — “Goss”  curved  plate  trimming 
machines. 

1 — “Hoe”  curved  plate  shaver. 

1 — “Hoe”  curved  plate  finishing  block. 

1 — “Goss”  Double  Steam  Table. 

9 — Form  Tables  (4  wooden,  5  iron), 

All  in  first  class  condition. 
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THE  REFERENDUM 

THK  AiTKTioan  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  submitted  to  its  members,  for  a  ref¬ 
erendum  vote,  a  resolution  which  would  com¬ 
mit  that  Association  to  support  of  the  proposal  to 
Kive  to  the  F'ederal  Trade  Commission  legal  author¬ 
ity  to  fix  prices  and  supervise  distribution  of  news 
print. 

There  will  be  opposition  to  the  proposal.  It  will 
come  from  publishers  who  feel  that  any  form  of 
tk)vernment  control  of  industry  is  dangerous;  from 
publishers  who  believe  that  they  are  safeguarded 
by  exi.sting  contracts,  and  by  others  who  fear  that, 
under  supervision  of  distribution,  they  may  be  at 
the  mercy  of  a  Government  agency  for  their  allot¬ 
ment  of  news  print,  and  that  the  power  to  fix  such 
allotments  might  l>e  u.s<‘d  as  a  club  over  newspapers 
unfriendly  to  .some  of  the  policies  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  flr.st  objection  cited  is  answered  by  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  an  abnormal  .situation.  A  supply  of 
I»aper,  at  a  reasonable  price,  is  essential  to  all 
newspapens — and  that  supply  is  endangered  through 
the  manipulation  of  market  conditions  by  manu¬ 
facturers  who  seem  determined  to  collect  the  pound- 
of- flesh  toll.  The  proposed  lease  of  power  to  a 
tJovernment  agency  is  a  war-time  expedient.  It 
does  not  involve  Government  ownership.  AND  IF 
IT  KHOUDl),  IN  ITS  PUACTICAL  HESULT^ 
.NUT  PltOVE  SIX'CESSFCL,  IT  WOULD  SERVE 
TO  KILL  THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP  AND  (XINTROL  OF  INDUSTRIES 
hX)R  A  IA)NG  PERIOD.  It  does  not  constitute  a 
danger.  It  is  a  measure  of  relief — apparently  the 
only  one  in  sight. 

Objections  to  the  proposal  from  publishers  who 
are  working  under  existing  contracts  are  based 
upon  a  fear  that  the.se  will  be  abrogated  and  their 
.sui)plies  menaced.  A  majority  of  exi.sting  contracts 
are  based  upon  an  exces-sive  price — and  this  may  be 
corrected.  THE  NEEDS  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  MAY 
RE  S.VFELY  GAUGED  RY  THE  TONNAGE  CON- 
TRAUTED  FOR — they  are  sure  not  to  be  exag¬ 
gerated  when  prevailing  prices  are  considered — and 
in  any  plan  of  allotment  of  tonnage  these  contracts 
would  form  the  best  possible  basis  of  computing  the 
actual  and  rock-bottom  requirements  of  the  news- 
pajx,‘rs  concerned.  -Thus  it  would  seem  obvious 
that  this  objection  is  without  force. 

The  objectors  who  foresee  unfair  discrimination 
against  certain  newspapers  because  of  a  possible 
(ie.sii-e  of  Government  officials  to  hold  over  them  a 
club  of  control  may  easily  dismiss  such  fears.  The 
uisclosure  of  any  such  tactics  would  instantly  pil- 
Icjry  any  officials  responsible,  and  serve  to  drive 
them  from  public  life  in  quick-step  fashion. 

In  assuming  the  grave  responsibility  of  fixing 
|)rice8  and  supervising  distribution  of  news  print, 
t.ie  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  put  to  the  test 
iis  own  capacity  and  disposition  to  serve  usefully. 
It  will  be  "on  trial"  to  an  extent  not  heretofore 
contemplated.  Absolute  fairness  to  both  manufac¬ 
turers  and  consumers  will  be  mandatory  upon  this 
body.  It  will  act  in  the  full  light.  The  necessity 
for  even-handed  justice  to  all  parties  concerned — 
not  forgetting  the  general  public — must  always  rule 
its  actions. 

The  Euitor  and  Publisher,  having  kept  closely  in 
touch  with  all  developments  in  the  news  piint  situ¬ 
ation  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  conditions, 
foresaw,  months  ago,  that  the  remedy  now  asked 
of  the  Congress  was  inevitable.  That  conviction 
has  been  stated,  in  po.sitive  terms,  in  numerous  edi¬ 
torials  in  this  journal.  In  supporting  the  plan  for 
giving  to  the  Trade  Commission  authority  to  en¬ 
force  its  findings,  The  Editor  and  Publisher  has 
not  aligned  itself  with  advocates  of  Government 
ownership  or  control  of  industries.  The  existing 
situation  is  extraordinary.  It  is  a  public  menace. 
It  calls  for  drastic  measures  of  relief.  These  are 
now  proposed.  They  hold  nothing  of  danger — much 
of  promise.  In  the  solemn  conviction  that  Congress 
may,  through  enacting  the  legislation  asked  for  by 
the  Commission,  afford  sorely  needed  relief  from 
an  intolerable  situation.  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
unhe.sitatingly  urges  publishers  to  give  to  the  pro- 
IKJsed  plan  their  strongest  support 


'T  HE  people  never  give  up 
*  their  liberties  hut  under 
some  delusion. — Burke. 


FRANK  P.  WALSH’S  CONTENTION 

Attorney  frank  p.  walsh  calls  upon  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  “do  its  full  duty.” 
He  lielieves  that  the  Commission  has  power, 
through  civil  proces.s,  to  enforce  its  arbitration 
ruling.s.  Unless  the  Commission  shall  institute 
j»roceedings  to  test  its  authority,  Mr.  Walsh  prom- 
ii'es  to  bring  mandamus  proceedings  to  compel  such 
action. 

Mr.  Watsh  is  an  able  lawyer,  and  a  public-spirited 
man.  He  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  law  under 
which  the  Commission  was  created.  He  believes 
that  in  this  law  he  had  provided  for  a  method  by 
which  the  Commission  could  act  to  curb  unfair 
commercial  practices  without  resort  to  “drawn-out 
legal  proceedings." 

If  the  Commission  indeed  has  such  authority  in 
law,  its  members  will,  doubtless,  be  glad  to  know  it. 
They  should  welcome  a  test  case  to  determine  the 
point.  If  such  a  test  case  should  establish  their 
authority  to  compel  the  news  print  manufacturers 
to  restore  competitive  conditions  and  reasonable 
prices — then  the  intervention  of  Attorney  Walsh,- 
at  this  juncture,  will  have  been  highly  useful. 

The  prospect  that  such  a  test  case  may  be  in¬ 
stituted  should  not  serve,  however,  to  delay  action 
by  the  Congress  to  give  unmistakable  authority  to 
the  Commission  to  end  the  present  menacing  situa¬ 
tion.  The  danger  in  Mr.  Walsh's  proposal  lies  in 
the  influence  it  may  have  to  postpone  Congressional 
action.  This  action  should  not  wait  upon  the  result 
of  litigation  which  might  not  be  brought  to  a  final 
issue  for  many  months. 

The  legislation  proposed,  if  enacted,  will  leave 
NO  DOURT  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Commission 
in  this  matter— AND  THERE  SHOULD  RE  NO 
IXiURT! 


THE  PRESS  IS  MEETING  A  GREAT  TEST 

Every  ioyal  American  must  feel  a  thrill  of  pride 
in  the  fact  that  not  a  newspaper  in  the  country 
printed  a  line  of  news  about  the  departure  of  an 
American  army  for  France,  nor  any  intimation  of  its 
arrivai  there  until  the  troops  were  safely  landed. 

Thki  is  an  instance  of  that  sort  of  censorship 
which  is  based  upon  loyalty  to  country.  No  news¬ 
paper  offended.  The  exhibition  of  loyalty  was  flaw¬ 
less.  ' 

Rut  it  was  more  than  this.  It  was  an  example  of 
the  vigilance  that  is  being  exercised  by  all  editors, 
and  by  the  news  associations,  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation  at  war.  NO  WORD  OF  THE  DEPAR¬ 
TURE  OF  THE  TROOPS  REACHED  GERMANY 
THROUGH  THE  FAULT  OF  A  NEWSPAPER.  If 
the  Germans  shouid  have  received  information  it 
reached  them  through  the  operation  of  their  spy 
system,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  sailing  of  the 
fli-et  of  destroyers. 

Does  any  member  of  the  Congress  still  contend,  in 
the  light  of  recent  events,  that  a  restrictive  censor¬ 
ship  law  is  needed?  Is  it  not  becoming  clearer  that 
censor.ship  vigilance  should  be  extended  to  THE 
CH.XNNELS  OF  COMMUNICATION  between  Ger¬ 
man  agents  here  and  the  German  Government? 
Should  not  all  malls  for  neutral  countries  be  held  up, 
or  even  examined — and  all  cable  and  wireless  com¬ 
munication  be  rigidly  regulated? 

The  newspapers  and  the  press  associations  have 
been  on  trial.  They  have  vindicated,  thus  far,  the 
wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  refusing  to  muzzle  them. 
They  will  continue  to  demonstrate  that  no  menace 
to  the  Republic  e*xists  in  a  free  press.  , 


There  are  bigger  things  in  the  public  mind  now¬ 
adays  than  baseball.  To  seek  to  keep  alive  an  ~ 
abnormal  interest  in  the  great  national  game 
through  issuing  extras  is  a  policy  out  of  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  these  times.  Extras  should  be 
confined  to  the  big  events  out  of  which  the  very 
idea  of  extra  issues  first  grew.  There  will  be,  in 
the  course  of  this  war,  countless  real  calls  for  ex¬ 
tras — and  the  lesser  (yills  should  be  disregarded. 


ARTHUR  BRISBANE 


Arthur  RRISRANE’S  purchase  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  is  an  epochal  event  in  the  career 
of  the  most  picturesque  figure  in  the  journal¬ 
ism  of  our  times. 

Mr.  Rrisbane’s  great  salary — exceeding  that  of  the 
President — has  served  to  focus  upon  him  a  great 
deal  of  interested  attention.  That  a  writer  and  editor 
could  command  such  a  salary — that  any  newspaper 
organiiMition  could  find  it  profitable  to  pay  it — has 
excited  the  wonder  and  curiosity  of  thousands. 
The  very  circumstance  has  been  an  advertising  as¬ 
set  of  high  value  to  the  Hearst  papers.  It  has  af¬ 
forded  a  sort  of  yard-stick  by  which  the  public 
might  measure  their  .stature  among  newspapers. 

Rut  this  advertising  consideration  does  not  ac¬ 
count  for  Mr.  Rrisbane’s  great  salary.  Mr.  Hearst  is 
a  keen  judge  of  man-value.  He  does  not  often  pay 
men  more  than  they  earn.  Of  the  highly  paid  man 
he  demands  service  of  a  high  order — super-service. 
From  Mr.  Rrisbane  he  has  received  super-service. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Rrisbane  will  not  sever 
his  connection  with  the  Hearst  papers.  The  readers 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal  will  be  glad  of 
the  fact  For  while  the  Journal  is  an  institution,  it 
is  peculiarly  the  creation — in  an  editorial  way — of 
one  man.  And  that  man  is  not  easily  replaced. 

As  owner  of  a  newspaper  Mr.  Brisbane  will  reveal 
to  us,  doubtles-s,  new  phases  of  himself— further  evi¬ 
dences  of  his  .striking  individuality,  of  his  uncanny 
understanding  of  the  temperament  of  the  people. 
All  that  he  does  in  connection  with  the  Washingrton 
Times  will  be  watched  with  critical  Interest  by  his 
confreres  in  the  profession. 


“SOME  INSIDE  HISTORY  ” 


Thai  the  processes  and  expedients  used  by 
novelists  in  the  development  of  their  romances 
may  be  matched  in  the  actual  events  of  daily 
life  is  shown  by  the  revelation  just  made  by  John  R. 
Rathom,  editor  of  the  Providence  Journal,  of  the 
daring  methods  adopted  by  that  newspaper  in  ex¬ 
posing  and  defeating  German  plots  and  plotters 
in  America  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

It  IS  an  amazing  drama  that  has  been  played  over 
a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years — with  treachery 
and  intrigue  on  the  one  side,  and  cleverness,  per¬ 
sistence,  courage,  and  patriotism  on  the  other.  It 
is  a  neu.«paper  drama,  with  elements  of  adventure 
which  would  have  delighted  a  Dumas. 

In  the  light  of  Mr.  Rathom’s  revelations  of  “In- 
.side  history”  of  the  Providence  Journal’s  contest 
with  German  intrigue,  certain  references  of  the 
President  to  German  methods  of  filling  friendly 
States  with  spies  and  plotters,  and  executing  sinister 
plans  for  the  destruction  of  property  and  lives,  are 
clarified. 

In  letrospect  it  is  easy  for  all  Americans  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  Germany,  in  the  first  yeats  of  the 
war,  sought  to  use  the  United  States  as  a  base  from 
which  war  could  be  safely  made  against  the  nations 
allied  with  us.  But  this  was  not  so  apparent  two 
years  ago.  In  furtherance  of  German  interests, 
acts  of  violence,  including  the  wanton  murder  of 
American  citizens,  were  secretly  planned  and  ex¬ 
ecuted.  The  ghastly  work  was  done  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  our  nation  to  the  accredited  rep- 
resenlatives  of  the  German  Government.  To  have 
torn  the  mask  from  the  Teutonic  plotters,  and  to 
have  thwarted  some  of  their  designs — to  have  help¬ 
ed  to  end  the  reign  of  terror  which  the  German 
Emperor  sought  to  create  among  our  people  who 
dared  to  work  in  munitions  factories,  and  among 
those  who  dared  to  travel  on  the  seas — this  was 
public  service,  patriotic  service,  of  the  kind  that 
makes  its  impress  upon  history. 

This  “inside  history"  of  the  service  rendered  to 
Uncle  Sam  by  the  Providence  Journal,  under  the 
direction  and  inspiration  of  editor  Rath-^m,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  chapter  of  American  newspaper  history  of 
which  all  newspaper  men  should  be  proud. 


IT  is  not  a  question  of  whether  a  newspaper  can 
AFFORD  to  stand  the  “loss”  of  misleading  or  un¬ 
clean  advertising.  The  loss  comes  through  carry¬ 
ing  such  business — loss  of  reader-confidence,  which 
alone  gives  to  a  newspaper  a  real  value  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium. 
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/AM  a  man,  and  nothing  that  concerns  a 
man  do  I  deem  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
me. — Terence. 


PERSONALS 

N  ew  YORK. — Martin  Hunter,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  ha.s  enlisted  in  the  artillery  and 
i.s  now  “.somewhere  in  America”  await¬ 
ing  orders. 

Roy  Ij.  McCardell,  New  York  news¬ 
paper  man,  has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  scenario  department  of  the  Progress 
Feature  Picture  Company. 

William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  A.  N.  P. 
.\.,  is  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Harry  Merrill  Hitchcock,  for  sever- 
el  years  on  the  re-write  de.sk  of  the 
World,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  sim¬ 
ilar  position  on  the  Times. 

Sophie  Irene  Eoeb,  of  the  Evening 
World,  is  doing  special  work  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  in  connection  with  food" 
supply  legislation. 

Morton  Watkins,  for  many  years  St. 
Eouis  Post-Dispatch  correspondent  in 
the  World  office,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Sunday  World  and  his  former 
desk  is  being  filled  by  E.  D.  Mockler. 

Frank  I.  Cobb,  editor  of  the  World, 
is  enjoying  his  well-merited  summer  va¬ 
cation. 

.lames  Henley,  of  the  World's  repor- 
torial  staff,  returned  on  Monday  from 
his  honeymoon  trip  and  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  warm  congratulations  by  mem- 
i)ers  of  the  staff. 

Frederick  A.  Stoker,  of  the  World’s 
war  desk,  having  failed  to  obtain  at 
Plattsburgh  Camp  an  army  officer’s 
commission  because  of  a  phy.sical  disa¬ 
bility  which  he  hopes  is  only  temporary, 
has  returned  to  his  duties  on  the 
World. 

.John  Kirby,  a  noted  correspondent 
of  the  World,  whose  stories  from  Ire¬ 
land  and  Mexico  attracted  wide  atten¬ 
tion,  and  who  has  later  served  the 
World  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  now 
on  the  re-write  desk  of  the  same  pa¬ 
per. 

William  H.  Griffith,  jr.,  of  the  World’s 
biographical  department  has  returned 
fi'om  his  annual  vacation,  which  he 
.spent  in  central  New  York. 

Glenn  S.  Williamson,  of  the  World’s 
publication  office,  has  gone  in  for  bee- 
lai.sing  on  his  farm  near  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  having  purchased  the  apiary 
.stock  of  W.  C.  Nelson,  assistant  art 
manager  of  the  World,  who  is  now 
growing  potatoes  at  his  home  in 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

K.  L.  Bertrand,  of  the  Evening 
World’s  editorial  staff,  is  on  a  two 
weeks’  vacation. 

Harry  F.  Gue.st,  aged  thirty-six,  a 
.  resident  of  Brooklyn,  and  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Gloibe,  is  In  the  Jewish  Hospital  with 
two  fractured  ribs  and  Internal  injuries, 
as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

John  C.  Mallett,  Eastern  business 
manager  of  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  has  been  transferred  to  the  edi- 
toral  side  of  the  .service,  and  has  left 
for  Washington,  where  he  will  work  on 
the  day  service  under  the  assignment  of 
John  E.  Nevin,  Wa.shington  manager. 

Bert  E.  Barnes,  recently  copy-reader 
on  the  Philadelphia  Record  and  previous 
to  that  telegraph  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Journal,  is  a  new  copy-reader  on  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun. 

John  Palmer  Gavit,  managing  editor 
of  the  Evening  Post,  has  returned  from 
Wa.shington,  where  he  was  serving  the 
Red  Cross. 

H.  C.  Tiffany,  ship  news  man  for  the 
Globe,  has  enlisted  in  the  Second  Field 
Artillery. 

H.  G.  Glen,  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  will  visit  his  home  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  this  coming  week. 
He  has  enlisted  in  the  Ninth  Coast  Ar¬ 
tillery. 


Dorothy  Metzger,  a  recent  graduate 
from  the  School  of  Journalism  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York,  is  doing 
.special  work  for  the  Globe.  At  present 
she  is  handling  stories  about  the  Globe’s 
.summer  camp  near  Tuxedo,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  H.  Warner,  recently  Paris  rep- 
re.sentative  of  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
has  returned  to  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Evening  Post. 

H.  J.  Kline,  who  has  been  covering 
Platt.sburgh  for  the  Globe,  has  resigned 
as  the  GIoIhj’s  correspondent  and  is  now 
Joing  special  work  for  several  other 
New  York  newspapers. 


OTHER  CITIES.— R.  K.  Fuller  has 
been  appointed  managing  director 
of  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Standard. 

Colonel  John  S.  Hunter,  Camden,  Ala., 
newspaper  man,  has  been  reappointed 
receiver  of  public  moneys  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  by  President  Wilson. 

Clarence  K.  Streit,  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Missoula  (Mont.) 
Missoulian  has  enlisted  in  the  Eighth 
Engineers,  a  regiment  which  will  be 
.sent  soon  to  France. 

Joseph  T.  Mannix,  veteran  Minneapo¬ 
lis  newspaper  man,  who  retires  from 
office  as  State  Printer  August  1  has 
made  plans  to  spend  a  long  vacation 
in  the  Orient. 

Theodore  C.  Wallen,  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.),  Courant  and  W.  F.  Coner,  of 
the  Hartford  Times,  have  enlisted  in 
the  navy. 

Lieut. -Col.  Robert  J.  McBride,  of  the 
Fir.st  Kentucky  Regiment,  and  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times, 
was  recently  elected  president  of  the 
Kentucky  Press  Association. 

Theophilus  T.  Pitman  recently  ob- 
.servod  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
connection  with  the  Newport  (R.  I.) 

Daily  New.s.  Mr.  Pitman  bought  a  half 
Intere.st  In  the  paper  in  1867  and  be¬ 
came  sole  owner  in  1886. 

J.  Hale  Steinman,  one  of  the  publi.sh- 
ers  of  the  Lancaster  (O.)  Intelligencer 
has  been  appointed  a  major  and  as¬ 
signed  to  duty  in  the  Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral’s  Department  at  Washington. 

Robert  Crew,  of  Zanesville,  O.,  former 
Columbu.s,  p.,  newspaper  man,  will  he 
executive  clerk  July  1  in  the  office  of 
Governor  Cox,  to  succeed  Price  Ru.ssell, 
of  Creston,  O.,  who  resigned  recently. 

Olin  W.  Kennedy,  Sacramento  (Cal.) 
new.spaper  man,  who  was  appointed 
Vice-Consul  to  Tien-tsln,  China,  has  de¬ 
clined  the  offer  of  the  place  and  will  re¬ 
engage  in  new.spaper  work. 

C.  F.  Shoop,  city  editor  of  the  Ban 
Luis  Obispo  (Cal.)  Telegram  for  more 
than  a  year,  has  resigned  and  gone  to 
Pasadena,  where  he  will  be  with  the 
Star-New.s. 

Mor.se  R.  Cartwright,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Riverside  (Cal.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  has  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
acting  manager  of  the  University  Pre.ss 
at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  in  the  ab.sence  of  Al¬ 
bert  H.  Allen,  now  in  the  Presidio  train¬ 
ing  camp  for  reserve  officers. 

Culver  Shirrell,  who  resigned  recent¬ 
ly  from  the  Baker.sfleld  ((jal.)  Califor¬ 
nian  editoi-ial  .staff  to  take  the  po.sition 
as  editor  of  the  United  States  Army 
National  iiecruiter,  has  l)een  promoted 
to  the  position  of  publicity  manager  for 
the  entire  recruiting  di.strict. 

Fred  J.  Kern,  editor  and  publi.sher 
of  the  Belleville  (Ill.)  News-Democrat, 
recently  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  connection  with  the  News- 


Democrat  l>y  publi.shing  an  especially 
creditable  anniversary  edition.  The 
edition  was  filled  with  historical  matter 
of  interc'st  to  the  News-I>emocrat 
readerfi. 

.Mrs.  Eula  Young  Morri.son,  lately  in 
charge  of  the  woman’s  page  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Evening  Journal,  is  now 
on  the  rewrite  de.sk  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Di.spatch.  .Mrs.  Morrison  will 
al.so  cover  the  activities  of  the  various 
organizations  of  women  for  the  Times- 
Dispatch. 

Howard  IVrry,  a  reporter  on  the  Ev¬ 
erett  (Wa.sh.)  Tribune,  is  back  in  his 
former  position  as  rei)orter  for  the  Taco¬ 
ma  (Wash.)  Tribune. 

John  C.  Latimer,  formerly  with  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  is  now 
connected  with  the  Staunton  (Va.) 
News. 

Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Con.stitution,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  How¬ 
ell,  is  spending  his  vacation  at  the  New 
St.  Simon  Hotel,  St.  Simon’s  l.sland, 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

Rufus  C.  Bruce,  for  the  past  five 
years  foreman  of  the  composing  room 
of  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Constitution  has 
accepted  a  po.sition  with  the  I^anston 
Monotype  Company,  of  Philadelphia. 

Paul  Warwick,  former  editor  of  the 
Emory  Weekly  and  a  graduate  of 
Emory  College,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

Fred  C.  Robertson,  who  until  leaving 
for  Fort  Oglethorpe  was  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  New.s, 

will  enter  the  aviation  department  of 
the  army. 

Among  the  newspaper  men  who  visit¬ 
ed  Nashville  on  a  recent  short  furlough 
from  the  Officers’  Training  Camp,  at 
Fort  Oglethorpe  were  Robert  B.  Sha- 
pinsky,  formerly  a  reporter  on  the 
.Nashville  Tennes.seean  and  American; 
Reese  Amis,  of  the  Memphis  News- 
Scimitar,  and  J.  V.  Clark,  formerly  on 
the  Nashville  Banner. 

Aubrey  Lee  Thomas,  a  reporter  for 
the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Daily  Press, 
has  sailed  for  Plurope  to  begin  his  sec¬ 
ond  term  of  service  in  the  American 
Ambulance  Corps. 

Wiley  S.  Smith,  for  the  past  two 


years  manager  of  the  Memphis  bureau 
of  the  International  News  Service,  has 
been  transferred  to  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
where  he  will  a.ssume  the  duties  of 
night  news  manager.  Mr.  Smith  is 
succeeded  as  bureau  manager  at  Mem¬ 
phis  by  Charles  W.  Miller,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  for  the  past  year,  and 
who,  previous  to  going  to  Memphis, 
was  editor  of  the  Natchez  (Mi.ss.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat. 

Je.sse  P'.  Gelders  has  Joined  the  staff 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  News, 
succeeding  Seward  R.  Sheldon,  now  in 
the  army. 

L.  B.  Cain,  former  editor  of  the  Ger¬ 
ald  (Mo.)  Journal,  is  now  with  the 
Boonville  (Mo.)  Central  Missouri  Re¬ 
publican. 

Miss  Rose  Edington,  who  has  been 
building  the  circulation  of  the  Welling¬ 
ton  Monitor-Press,  has  been  employed 
by  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Giizette,  to  get 
■subscriptions. 

After  July  1  Hon.  Fred.  .T.  Kem  will 
return  actively  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  and  devote  his  entire  time  to  edi¬ 
torial  writing  and  the  conduct  of  his 
newspaper,  the  Belleville  (Ill.)  Daily 
and  Semi-Weekly  News-Democi'at. 

L.  C.  P^isher,  formerly  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  is  now  in  the  pre.ss  room  of 
the  Detroit  P’ree  Pre.ss. 

Harvey  R.  Young,  adverti.sing  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Columbu.s  (O.)  Dispatch,  act¬ 
ed  as  chairman  of  the  publicity  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Liberty  Loan  in  that 
di.strict.  Mr.  Young  was  recently  nom¬ 
inated  for  pre.sident  of  the  Rotary  Club 
on  one  ticket,  and  for  vice-president  on 
the  opposition  ticket,  but  declined  both 
nominations. 


Visitors  to  New  York 

John  J.  Spurgeon,  editorial  director 
of  the  Philadelphia  I’uoJic  Ledger  and 
formerly  of  the  New  York  World. 

Conde  Hamlin,  Stamford,  Conn. 

C.  H.  Motz,  busine.ss  manager  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star. 

J.  PI.  Trower,  adverti.sing  manager, 
Pitt.sburgh  Po.st  and  Sun. 

PI.  A.  Westfall,  the  Boston  American. 

P'rank  Noyes.  Washington  Star. 

P:.  C.  Rogers,  busine.ss  manager,  Wash- 
ington  Herald. 

C.  H.  Taylor,  jr.,  bu.siness  manager  of 
the  Heston  Globe. 

D.  E.  Town,  general  manager  of  the 
Shaffer  group  of  newspapers. 


The  Haskin  Letter 
has  more  regular 
readers  than  any 
other  newspaper 
feature  in  the  LJ nited 
States. 
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PERSONALS 

Medlll  Mct’ormick,  part  owner  of  the 
('hicaRO  Tribune  and  Congressman-at- 
large  from  Illinois,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Henry  O.  Shepard  Memorial  Association 
of  ('hicago. 

John  T.  Sallee,  manager  of  the 
I»uisville  (Ky.)  ('ourier-Joumal’s  news 
bur«‘au  at  Jeffersonville,  Ky.,  has  re- 
t-eived  a  commission  as  captain  in  the 
Officers’  Keserve  Corps. 

Charles  Chandler  has  succeeded  Al- 
Ix-rt  Kills  as  circulation  manager  of  the 
Atlanta  (leorgian-American,  and  M.  H. 
Kobe  has  succeeded  Mr.  ('handler  as 
city  circulator  of  that  newspar)er. 

Claude  K.  Diegle  was  recently  made 
managing  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Lead<‘r,  after  nineteen  months’  service 
on  the  str.flf. 


PKOVII)KN('K,  K.  I.— Italph  S. 

Cha.se,  Ka.st  Providenc-e  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Providence  Journal,  fell 
Sunday  and  broke  two  ribs. 

J.  A.  Ty.son,  formerly  of  tiie  Itoston 
Post,  has  joined  the  reporting  .staff  of 
the  Providence  Journal. 

K.  L.  Thurston  and  S.  I).  Otis  of  the 
city  staff  of  the  Journal  are  enjoying 
their  vacation.s. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  Providence 
Journal  was  held  at  the  Warwick  Oub 
Sunday.  During  the  day  K.  H.  Kirby, 
managing  editor,  was  presented  a  silver 
loving  cup  in  honor  of  his  thirty- 
tliird  year  with  the  paiH*r. 

John  K.  Hat  horn  of  the  Providenc-e 
Journal,  M.  S.  Dwyer,  of  the  Provi¬ 
denc-e  Tribune,  Col.  D.  Russell  Brown 
of  the  Providence  Kvening  News  and 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  ('ullen,  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Visitor,  were  guests  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Tribune,  on  the  cKcasion  of  the 
60th  anniversary  of  that  organization. 


DbrTROIT. — Duke  Wellington,  city 
editor  of  the  Free  Pres.s,  leaves 
Wc*dnesday  for  an  automobile  trip  to 
Jers«*y  City.  He  exr>ects  to  .start  his 
vacation  Monday. 

Douglas  D.  Martin,  city  editor  of  the 
News,  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks’ 
v'acation.  (Jeorge  Stark,  of  the  rejcor- 
torial  .staff,  tilled  the  po.siticcn  in  his 
ab.sc-nce. 

Donald  D.  Cline,  former  city  hall 
man  on  the  News,  has  t>c*en  made  as¬ 
sistant  c-ity  editor,  taking  the  place 
left  by  Percy  !.■.  .Montieth,  who  is  at 
the  otlicers’  training  camp  at  Fort  Sher¬ 
idan. 

James  D.  Dc-vlin  has  l>een  made  ma¬ 
rine  editor  of  the  News,  succeeding  Kd- 
gar  .■V.  Manley,  who  is  also  at  Fort 
Sheridan.  .Mr.  Manley  is  now  Sergeant 
Manley. 

Sneak  thieves  made  their  sec-ond  vis¬ 
it  to  the  apartments  occupied  by  Wll- 
li.'im  A.  Moffett,  Thomas  H.  Dinneny, 
and  John  J.  Myers  of  the  Fr<»e  Press 
last  Saturday  night  and  relieved  Mr. 
Moffett  of  $26.  On  a  former  visit  cloth¬ 
ing.  a  suit  case,  and  a  violin  were 
stolen. 

(Jeorge  ('.  Stacker,  who  has  l>een  do¬ 
ing  the  county  court  ls*at  for  the  Free 
Pre-ss  has  lieen  transferred  to  gener¬ 
al  a.sslgnment. 

John  T.  Wallace*  of  the  Free  Pre.ss 
rc'iiortorial  staff  is  passing  the  cigars. 
A  d-t lighter  was  Itorn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wallace  la.st  week. 

I>‘o  ('.  Reliette,  formerly  a  reporter 
on  the  Free  Press  and  more  rc-cently 
as.sistant  c-ditor  of  one  of  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  Adding  Machine  Company 
maga’lne.s,  has  joined  a  local  hospital 
unit  for  service  In  France. 


Donald  A.  Hayden,  who  left  newspa- 
IH-r  work  to  enli.st  in  an  ambulance 
company,  is  acting  as  news  editor  of 
the  Journal  while  waiting  for  his  unit 
to  l>e  called.  Mr.  Hayden  was  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  News  and  later  as- 
.sistant  city  editor  of  the  Free  Pre.s.s. 

Allx-rt  Blatchford,  war  editor  of  the 
Journal,  who  recently  went  to  his  home 
at  Hamilton,  Canada,  Ix-cause  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  has  returned  to 
work  in  Detroit. 


S.VN  FRA  .NCI  SCO.— Fred  R.  Hinkle, 
a  San  Francisco  new.-ijiaper  man,  has 
just  cnterwl  the  Army  .Aviation  School 
in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  where  a  class  of  ten 
men  will  l»e  given  a  hurry-up  training. 

James  Tiift.s,  city  editor  cf  the  Chron- 
ii'le,  is  spending  his  summer  vacation 
in  the  Yo.semite  Vadey.  Harry  Smith, 
the  siMirting  islitor,  is  making  an  auto 
trip  to  the  high  Sierras.  Karl  .Ander- 
.son,  a.s.><istant  managing  inlitor  of  the 
Chronicle,  will  leave,  during  the  next 
we<“k,  for  an  automobile  trip  to  the 
•Mexican  liorder,  accompanied  by  his 
family. 

Several  changes  have  Iteen  made  on 
the  staff  of  the  Chronicle  since  a  num- 
lier  of  men  have  left  for  service  in  the 
army  and  navy.  Harry  Burke  is  a  new 
reporter.  Miss  (Ym.suelo  Kanaga,  for¬ 
merly  a  Chronicle  photographer,  is  now 
a  ret>orter  on  the  staff.  Kdgar  Sullivan, 
formerly  of  the  Chronicle  .staff,  who  is 
with  the  I'niver.sity  of  ('alifornia.  Is 
filling  in  on  the  copy  desk  during  the 
school  vacation.  Mi.ss  Alice  Harrison, 
formerly  of  the  San  P'rancisco  Public 
Bibraiy,  has  taken  Arthur  Knapji's  place 
as  librarian  of  the  Chronii'le. 

Peter  B.  Kync,  the  California  .short- 
•story  writer,  will  join  the  colors.  Kyne 
announces  that,  as  .soon  as  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  novel  he  is  now  ru.shing  out 
for  an  Ka-stern  puldisher,  he  will  make 
application  for  admission  to  the  Re.serve 
Officers’  training  camp.  If  he  fails  in 
that,  he  will  join  some  other  branch  of 
the  overseas  forces.  Kyne  served  in 
the  ’’Fighting  Fourteenth"  in  the  Phil- 
ipidne.s. 

Ju.stin  Mcdrath,  managing  editor  of 
the  Kxaminer,  went  to  Coronado  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  to  attend  funeral  .ser¬ 
vices  for  the  late  Dent  H.  Robert,  with 
whom  he  was  a.ssociated,  years  ago,  on 
the  .staff  of  the  St.  Bouis  Post-1  Mspatch. 

Mrs.  K.  B.  Durbrow,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  a  San  Francisi-o  new.si>a- 
per,  has  gone  to  (larden.o,  ('al.,  to  take 
eilitorial  charge  of  the  (Jardena  titizen, 
succeeding  C.  J.  Pfuffenberger,  who  has 
resigned  and  removed  to  New  .Mexico. 


^KATn'LK,  AVa.sh. — J.  B.  Nel.son,  local 
*3  representative  of  the  Associated 
1’res.s,  was  rei-enfly  an  honor  guest  of 
the  Press  (’tub. 

Col.  C.  B.  Blethen,  editor  of  the  Times 
and  commander  of  the  Fir.st  Washing- 
-on  Coast  Defence,  is  prepared  to  le.ive 
his  desk  at  any  moment  to  an.swcr  the 
country’s  call  to  the  colons, 

Bieut.  William  Marquat,  a  Times  re¬ 
porter,  and  B.  P.  Hornlierger,  sui>erln- 
U'ndent  of  the  Times  Building,  are  mem- 
lK*rs  of  the  (’oa.st  Artillery. 

Richard  Si-eyle  Jones,  commissioner 
for  the  State  of  Wa.shington  during  the 
San  Francis<-o  expo.sition,  has  returned 
to  the  .staff  of  the  Po.st-Intelligencer. 

J.  W.  Sayre,  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Time.s,  sitent  his  recent  vacation  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Ralt>h  1).  (’a.sey,  former  ('ity  Hall  man 
for  the  Po.st-Intelligencer,  and  during 
the  iiast  year  as.sistant  profe.ssor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  State  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  is  teaching  at  the  University  of 
California  this  .summer. 

Kcho  June  Zahl,  a  I'niver.sity  of  Ore- 


JDSEF>H  J.  EARLY  A  BENEDICT 

Popular  Member  of  Brooklyn  Stanilard- 
Uiiioii  Slaflf  Weds  Miss  Dl^a  M.  Cooke. 
(Jreater  New  York  new.spajK'r  circles 
:ire  intere.sted  in  the  wedding  of  Miss 
(Jlga  .M.  (.’ooke,  daughter  of  Krne.st 
Cooki?,  and  Jo.seph  J.  Karly,  of  the 


JOSKIMI  .1.  Eviii.v. 


Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  which  takes 
place  at  St.  Augu.stine’s  R.  C.  Church, 
Sixth  Avenue  and  Sterling  Place,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  at  10  A.  M.  to-day.  (lov.  Whitman, 
prominent  memlK*rs  of  his  odicial  fam¬ 
ily,  suite  and  city  oltlcials  are  exiiected 
to  attend  the  wedding. 

Mr.  Karly  has  been  a-  member  of  the 
eslitorial  staff  of  the  Standard  Union  for 
about  sixteen  years.  For  the  last  ten 
years  he  has  lieen  in  charge  of  the 
political  department  of  the  Brooklyn 
newspaper,  and  has  l>een  its  Albany 
correspondent.  He  is  well  known 
throughout  the  State.  He  has  covered 
all  the  big  conventions  and  political 
gatherings  for  more  than  twelve  year.s. 
He  is  a  former  pre.sident  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  (’orrespondents’  A.so.sclation,  of 
Albany. 


gon  girl,  is  writing  feature  .stuff  for  the 
Star.  ' 

Richard  Haye.s,  for  many  years  ma¬ 
rine  reporter  on  the  Tacoma  (Wa.sh.) 
New.s.  has  joined  the  editorial  .staff  of 
the  Times. 

Kdward  15.  Swan.son,  a  former  student 
at  the  University  of  Wa.shington,  is 


holding  down  the  assistant  sporting  ed¬ 
itor’s  desk  on  the  Times. 

Ned  Ijoun.slierry,  a  veteran  copy-desk 
man  on  the  Po.st-Intelligencer,  recently 
accepted  a  similar  job  on  the  Tacoma 
(Wa.sh.)  Tribune. 

A.  R.  Slaymaker,  formerly  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  joined 
the  art  .staff  of  the  Times. 

Kdward  J.  Dalby,  marine  editor  on  the 
Post- Intelligencer,  recently  went  on  a 
six  month.s’  leave  of  ab.sence  and  en¬ 
tered  the  .service  of  the  State  Fish  Com- 
miasion.  Dalby  made  the  temporary 
change  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Kenneth  Gilbert,  Court  House  report¬ 
er  on  the  Post-Intelligencer  for  many 
years  and  more  recently  associate  editor 
of  the  Business  Chronicle  in  Seattle,  has 
left  for  the  Ka.st  to  conijiier  new  fields. 

Fredi'Hc  Villier.s,  for  more  than  forty 
years  a  corro.spondent  on  the  world’s 
battlefields,  was  the  honor  guest  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  the  Seattle  Preas  (Mub 
recently.  Villiers  made  a  jileasuro  tour 
of  the  coast. 


More 

About 

Photographs 


A  good  news  photograph  will 
often  tell  a  story  more  vividly 
than  could  a  column  of  text. 

The  occasional  editor  who 
calls  news  pictures  “fillers”  just 
forgets  what  human  nature  is 
like— that’s  all. 

Our  customers  know  the  value 
of  timely  pictures.  So  do  we, 
and  we’re  hot  on  the  trail  of 
such  pictures  all  the  time. 

We  want  a  live  representative 
in  every  center,  who  will  put 
photos  on  any  really  important 
happening  on  the  first  mail 
train  leaving  in  our  direction. 

We  don’t  want  queries  when 
time  is  precious.  We  want 
photographs  ! 

Paste  this  in  your  hat,  Mr. 
Live  Wire.  Write  us. 

Central  Press  Ass’n. 

New  York  and  Cleveland 


No  Skimmed  Milk — All  Cream 

The  most:  successful  newspapers  in  New 
Jersey  today  are  the  2c  hZvening  papers — 

The  Press-Guardian,  the  leading  Evening 
daily  of  nortliern  New  Jersey,  recently 
joined  their  ranks  and  is  now  the  Only  2c 
Evening  Newspaper  in  Passaic  County — 
every  copy  reaches  a  buyer.  N  O  WASTE — 

NO  re(;rf:ts. 

Only  member  of  A.  B.  C.  in  Patterson. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

Foreign  Representative 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Detroit  St.  Paul 
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MILWAUKKK. — Miss  Helen  Uyan 
has  taken  the  position  of  exehange 
editor  of  the  Sentinel  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Irene  (lay. 

Managing  Kditor  J.  A.  Patton,  of  the 
Kvening  Wisconsin,  was  called  to  Illinois 
last  week  by  the  sudden  death  of  his 
father-in-law. 


CHKVKLAND,  O., — Ocorge  K.  Moran, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the 
l^eader  and  News,  is  spending  his  va¬ 
cation  in  California. 

Klliert  H.  Haker,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  has 
returned  from  Washington  where  he 
was  active  at  the  special  convention 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Vssociatlon. 

Mrs.  Kltiert  H.  Haker,  wife  of  the 
jire.sident  of  the  Plain  I'ioaler,  has  iKjen 
unanimoiKsly  reelected  prc.sident  of  the 
('leveland  Woman’s  Club. 

.Vl>ble  Fosdick  Uan.som,  of  Hoston, 
a  memlx!r  of  the  Woman’s  Press  Club, 
s|ioke  at  the  Cleveland  Woman’s  Club, 
June  23,  on  “The  Navy  from  the  Moth¬ 
ers’  point  of  View." 

Dr.  Andrew  Csema,  editor  of  Szabad- 
sag,  Hungarian  daily,  in  a  series  of 
editorials  places  his  paper  squarely  on 
the  side  of  America  in  the  .war. 

Floyd  MacGriff,  formerly  with  the 
I'nited  Press  at  Cleveland  has  left  the 
Cincinnati  Post  to  take  charge  of  the 
Columbus,  O.,  branch  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service. 

VV’.  K.  Hose,  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Plain  Dealer,  was  in  charge  of 
publicity  in  C^evcland  for  the  Red 
Cross  campaign. 

Donald  C.  Daugherty,  formerly  of  the 
editorial  .staff  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  was 
active  in  the  Red  Cross  campaign  as 
tinancial  .secretary  of  the  Red  Cross 
for  Northern  Ohio  outside  of  Cleveland. 


D  ALDAS,  Texas. — W.  K.  Green,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Houston  (Texas)  Po.st,  who  has 
al.so  been  connected  in  various  capaci¬ 
ties  with  Texas  newspapers,  is  now 
Houston  correspondent  of  the  Galves- 
ton-Dallas  News. 

D.  W.  Boliver,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Troy  (Texas)  Knterprise,  has 
retired  from  the  newspaiier  business 
and  has  enlisted  in  the  Engineering 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army.  In 
his  valedictory,  Mr.  Iloliver  says  he 
will  return  to  Troy  "when  the  kalser- 
istlc  autocracy  of  Germany  is  scattered 
to  the  four  winds.’’  W.  M.  Vick  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Boliver  as  editor  of  the  En¬ 
terprise. 

G.  T.  Cross,  well  known  newspaper 
man  of  Cleburne,  Texa-s,  and  later  of 
Lufkin,  Texa.s,  has  accepted  the  po¬ 
sition  of  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commeree  at  Monroe,  La. 

George  Pattullo,  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
well  known  short  story  writer,  will 
leave  early  in  July  for  France.  Mr. 
Pattullo  began  his  writing  career  as 
a  reporter  in  London  and  since  then 
has  led  a  varied  and  interesting  life. 
He  has  also  figured  in  several  minor 
e.seapades  as  a  war  correspondent  of 
no  mean  ability. 

Emmett  Hambrick,  reporter  on  the 
l>a)las  (Texas)  Timcs-Herald,  has  been 
appointed  first  lieutenant  of  the  Dallas 
Greys,  an  infantry  company  now  be¬ 
ing  recruited  for  muster  into  the  Fed¬ 
eral  service  as  a  unit  of  the  Texas 
National  Guard. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.— A.  E.  Acklom, 
who  did  editorial  work  for  some  year? 
on  the  Western  Tobacconist  and  the 
Grocer  and  Country  merchant,  of  San 
Franci.sco,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Al¬ 
len’s  Press  Bureau. 

J.  A.  Houlihan,  who  has  charge  of 


the  Oakland  (t'al.)  Tribune’s  San 
Franci.sco  branch  otllee  has  returned 
from  St.  lx>ui.s.  A.s  chairman  of  the 
On-to-St.  Louis  Tour  Committee,  Hou¬ 
lihan  led  the  van  of  the  automobile 
c^navan  to  the  recent  ad  convention. 

Three  newspaper  men  of  Stockton, 
Cal.,  have  recently  an.swered  the  call 
to  the  colors.  Clarence  F.  Van  Harlin¬ 
gen,  reporter  on  the  Independent,  sign¬ 
ed  in  the  motorboat  patrol  service 
of  the  Naval  Coast  Defence  Re- 
.serve.  Lawrence  W.  McClung,  of  the 
Stockton  Mail,  .signed  up  with  the  med¬ 
ical  department  of  the  navy,  and  Percy 
G.  Ahearn,  formerly  with  the  Indepen¬ 
dent,  signed  as  yeoman  in  the  navy. 


PITTSBURGH.— M1.SS  Kathryn  Kerr, 
a  Smith  College  girl,  has  joined  the 
.staff  of  tile  Index,  as  society  report¬ 
er. 

W.  L.  Shafer,  former  newspaper  man 
and  now  .secretary  of  the  Lebanon,  l*a. 
('hamlxM'  of  Commerce,  was  a  recent 
visitor  to  Pitt.sburgh,  calling  on  his  for¬ 
mer  associates  in  newspaiierdom. 

I.ieo  W.  Barclay,  of  the  Johnstown 
Ti-ibune  .staff  has  Ix'en  elected  a.ssi.st- 
ant  secretary  of  the  Johnstown  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 


Minneapolis  —  “Perry”  Williams 
the  Tribune’s  street  man  is  now  as¬ 
sistant  .secretary  of  the  Minneapolis 
Civic  &  Commerce  As.sociatlon. 

Mi.ss  .May  Mayon  Rogers’s  bright  feat¬ 
ure  .stories — the  Sunday  human  interest 
kind — no  longer  brighten  the  columns  of 
the  Triitune.  Matrimony  has  broken  in 
upon  her  promi.sing  career. 

F.  W.  Harting,  of  the  old  sehool  of 
desk  men  but  probably  best  known 
throughout  the  Middle  We.st  and  Pacific 
coast  newspaper  circles  has  returned  to 
the  Tribune  after  four  years  on  West¬ 
ern  Canadian  papers. 


Foreign  Advertiaing  Representatives 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Chicago  Philadelphia  New  York 


The  Meriden 
Morning  Record 

Meriden,  Connecticut 

Announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of 

Gilman  and  Nicoll 

as  exclusive  advertising 
representatives  in  the 
Western  field. 
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1030  Tribune  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  RECORD  is  the  ONLY 
Meriden  newspaper  that  has  been 
audited  by  the  AUDIT  BUREAU 
OF  CIRCULATIONS. 
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E.  U.  Scholz,  Esq. , 

#20  Vesey  Street, 

Hew  York  City.. 

Dear  Sir:- 

I  want  to  congratulate  you 
most  heartily  upon  the  splendid  publica¬ 
tion  of  your  supplement  ’concerning  the 
Greater  Sort  of  Now  York,  which  appeared 
yesterday.  It  was  fine  -  in  fact,  I  was 
somewhat  stunned  by  the  completeness  and 
value  of  it.  It  is  a  great  testimonial 
to  the  virility  of  the  Evening  Post.  I 
am  taking  great  pleasure  in  sending  this 
same  letter  to  other  representatives  of 
that  publication. 


Yours  very  truly. 


President. 


©be  ninjg  Pugd 

More  Than  a  Newspaper — A  National  Institution 


The  Best  Known  Slogan 
in  St.  Louis 


Rcf.  U,  5.  pKt.  Office 
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ARTHUR  BRISBANE  BUYS 
THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES 

{('ontinuid  from  pnfjc  3) 

nrrnter  and  better  Washinyton,  and 
'■»TV  much  credit  for  many  of  the,  no¬ 
table  thinys  accomplished  are  due  to 
his  untiriny  labors. 

In  your  eominy.  the  business  men 
of  Washinyton  look  for  even  yreater 
accomplishments;  and  pledye  to  you 
their  support  and  yood  wishes. 

MR.  BRISBANE’S  CARI-^K. 

Arthur  lirisliane  has  Ijccn  editor  of 
the  .N'ew  York  Kvening  Journal  for  twen¬ 
ty  years.  He  is  the  highest  priced  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  world,  lieing  paid  J82,000  year- 
iy,  which  is  in  exce.ss  of  the  salary  of 
the  I’re.^dent  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  llri.sliane  introduced  new  ideas  in 
daily  newspapers.  Beaten  paths  were 
not  attractive  to  him.  He  explored  new 
fields.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  most  Interesting  things 
are  the  perfectly  obvious,  for  these  are 
the  things  that  are  overlooked.  From 
the  day  he  started  as  a  reporter  on  the 
New  York  Sun,  thirty-three  years  ago, 
he  has  ignored  set  rules,  ups<^t  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  overturned  and  cast  a.side 
musty  ideas  in  his  eager  search  for 
.something  different — .something  new. 

If  Brisbane  were  one  of  twenty  men 
to  write  a  story  altout  the  same  thing, 
his  would  ite  the  most  readable,  because 
he.. drives  straight  at  the  human  inter¬ 
est  angle.  He  sees  the  side  that  touch¬ 
es  the  heart,  that  appeals  to  the  aver¬ 
age  man  or  woman.  He  is  never  con¬ 
tent  to  accept  appearances  as  final.  He 
delves  into  the  ma.ss,  to  ascertain  the 
rea.son,  and  to  get  liack  to  the  cause. 

This  was  told  in  a  character  sketch 
that  apiK-ared  in  the  April  14  issue  of 
The  Knrnsi  and  Fcbusher:  He  wa.s 
.s«-nt  to  rejiort  a  fire.  It  was,  to  all  pur- 
po.ses.  just  an  ordinary  fire — but  in  an 
orphan  asylum.  No  lives  had  been  lost, 
it  was  said.  He  found  a  child  crying  on 
the  8tre«d.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
children  crying  on  the  streets  of  a  big 
city,  and  the  average  New  Yorker  press¬ 
ed  on.  The  newsfoper  man  of  thirty- 
three  years  ago  was  more  intent  on  get¬ 
ting  the  story  of  the  fire  in  the  asylum, 
in  which  there  was  no  loss  of  life,  than 
in  talking  to  the  child.  Bri.sliane  want- 
<*d  to  know  why  the  child  cried.  The 
lM)y  told  him  that  when  the  fire  broke 
out  that  his  sister  and  brother  were  In 
the  sore-eye  ward,  and  were  missing. 
This  ward  was  loi-ated  near  the  boiler- 
room.  and  all  of  the  children  who  were 
in  that  ward  lost  their  lives,  for  the 
floor  had  caved  in  and  they  were  trap¬ 
ped  In  a  furnace. 

He  applied  the  .same  principle  of  in- 
ve.stlgation  to  all  of  his  work.  He  was 
sent  to  I.rf)ndon  as  correspondent  of  the 
Sun.  In  those  days  perfunctory  stories 
wei-e  cablcsl  to  this  country  by  corre¬ 
spondents  who  felt  their  Importance  and 
stuck  to  the  old  method.  Mr.  Bris- 
liane  put  life  into  his  letters  and  dls- 
jiatches.  He  saw  things  from  another 
viewpoint.  He  wrote  direct  to  the  point, 
clearly,  plainly,  without  mincing  words. 
He  wrote  interestingly  and  entertain¬ 
ingly. 

Staid  correspondents  wrote  .staid  stor¬ 
ies  about  the  opera,  the  meeting  of  Par¬ 
liament,  told  what  the  women  wore, 
and  .so  on.  Bri.slmne  told  aliout  the  peo¬ 
ple.  what  they  were  doing  and  accom¬ 
plishing,  and  how  they  were  going 
alKUit  their  work.  He  put  life  Into  his 
stories.  He  cared  nothing  about  the 
way  in  whi<-h  they  had  been  handled 
in  the  past.  He  was  living  in  the  pres¬ 
ent.  and  was  pres.sing  forward  into  the 
future.  He  wanted  to  he  informative, 
to  do  constructive  things,  and  do  them 


in  .sui-h  a  way  that  the  people  would 
read. 

His  first  letter  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  was  a  revelation,  and  his 
dispatches  were  watched  for  by  the 
readers  of  the  Sun.  Here  was  a  man 
who  understood  people,  knew  what  they 
wanted,  and  gave  it  to  them.  At  twen¬ 
ty-two  years  of  age  he  was  made  editor 
of  the  Kvening  Sun,  and  three  years 
later  transferred  his  activities  to  the 
New  York  World  as  managing  editor  of 
diffi'rent  editions,  in  re.sponse  to  an  at¬ 
tractive  offer  on  the  part  of  the  late 
Jo.s«*ph  Pulitxer.  He  remained  with  the 
World  .seven  years,  editing  the  Sunday 
edition  for  a  part  of  that  time,  when  he 
iK-came  as.sociated  with  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  as  editor  of  the  New  York 
Kvening  Journal,  which  was  Just  then 
being  estatilished. 

Mr.  Brisbane’s  career  since  that  time 
is  well  known  to  newspaper  men  the 
world  over.  He  .started  with  a  new 
daily.  He  revised  methods  of  make-up, 
and  the  manner  in  w’hich  news  matter 
was  displayed.  He  developed  the  news¬ 
paper  feature  and  the  dally  comic  pic¬ 
ture.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  one 
comic  feature — he  wanted  many.  He 
wrote  editorials  that  the  people  waited 
for,  read,  and  carried  home  and  re-read. 
He  had  his  own  ideas  of  display,  of  news 
value,  and  the  manner  and  method  of 
presenting  the  news  in  such  a  way  that 
it  would  attract  and  hold  the  attention 
of  the  reader  and  impre.ss  him  In  such 
a  way  that,  having  read,  he  would  re¬ 
member.  Bri.sbane’s  opinion  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  always  bristles  with  new  ideas,  dif¬ 
ferent  angles,  and  these  he  clenched 
with  logical  conclusions.  Under  his  edi- 
tor.ship  the  Journal  rose  steadily.  Its 
circulation  made  forward  strides  of  an 
astoni.shing  character,  until  at  this  time 
it  is  more  than  800,000  a  day. 

He  has  introduced  into  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times  the  .same  plans  and  Ideas  that 
have  made  the  Journal  successful,  some 
fifteen  of  the  features  now  running  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal  among 
them.  The  same  method  of  make-up  is 
followed,  giving  that  newspaper  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  appearance. 

PRINT  PAPER  MAKERS 
ARE  SC0RP:D  in  SENATE 

(Continued  from  paye  5) 
try  so  completely  within  its  powerful 
gra.sp  that  they  scarcely  d.-ired  protest 
again.st  its  extortions. 

“The  price  of  print  paper  was  enor¬ 
mously  advanced  and  demands  of  the 
most  arbitrary  character  were  made 
upon  the  great  publications  of  the 
country.  They  were  commanded  to 
renew  their  contracts  at  prices  arbi¬ 
trarily  fixed  by  the  paper  combination. 
When  they  protested,  they  were  threat¬ 
ened  with  ruin;  they  were  given  the 
alternative  of  the  highwaymen  ‘stand 
and  deliver’  or  suffer  a  worse  fate. 

“Accordingly  the  publishers  appealed 
to  the  Senate  and  that  body  asked  the 
Trade  Commi.ssion  to  investigate.  Over 
a  year  has  clasped,  during  which  peri¬ 
od  publishers  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  an  enormous  tribute  to  their  crimi¬ 
nal  masters. 

“Now  I  call  attention  to  the  findings 
of  this  commis.sion.  I  have  already  quot¬ 
ed  the  law. 

THE  COM  .mission’s  FINDING. 

“On  March  3,  1917,  the  Commi.ssion 
filed  its  fir.st  preliminary  report  In 
which  it  found  in  substance  that  the  In- 
creascHi  price  of  newspaper  was  unjusti¬ 
fiable;  that  competition  among  paper 
manufacturers  had  been  re.stricted,  and 
that  important  manufacturers  In  the 
I'fnited  States  were  banded  together  to 
secure  unreasonable  profits;  that  some 
publishers  had  been  put  out  of  business 


and  others  were  in  danger  of  financial 
ruin;  that  by  concerted  action  between 
the  manufacturers  prices  had  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  $40  a  ton  to  over  $90  a  ton, 
and  in  some  instances  to  $180  per  ton; 
that  these  prices  were  caused  by  the 
combination.  On  June  13,  1917,  the 
Commis.sion  further  reported:  that  In 
one  year’s  time  the  conspirators  had  in¬ 
creased  their  profits  by  over  $17,000,000; 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  to  re¬ 
store  competitive  conditions  in  the  news 
print  industry  expeditiously  and  to  ar¬ 
bitrate  and  effectively  project  a  fair 
price  for  news  print  have  failed;  that 
some  four  of  the  manufacturers  have 
been  indicted  upon  evidence  furnished 
by  the  Commi.ssion;  that  news  print  pa¬ 
per  is  being  sold  at  the  same  exorbitant 
prices  that  they  obtained  heretofore; 
that  there  will  be  a  repetition  of  the 
panicky  market  conditions  of  last  year 
and  the  exaction  of  prices  which  are  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  measure  with  the  cost  of 
production. 

CX)M  MISSION  HAS  NOT  ACTEX). 

“The  singular  thing  is  that  while  the 
Commission  has  had  this  case  in  hand 
for  more  than  a  year  and  for  a  long 
time  has  been  in  possession  of  evidence 
that  the  conspirators  have  ‘discriminat¬ 
ed  in  prices  between  different  purchas¬ 
ers  of  commodities,’  it  has  never  at  any 
time  l.ssucd  an  order  to  these  conspira¬ 
tors  commanding  them  to  ‘cease  and  de¬ 
sist  from  the  violation  of  the  law.’  As¬ 
tonishment  is  increased  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  the  provisions  of  section 
1  of  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  act  are 
mandatory  and  Impose  upon  the  Com¬ 
mission  the  duty  to  Issue  such  order, 
the  language  of  the  act  being  ‘and  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such 
per.son  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  cease  and  desist  from  such  violation.’ 

“We  have  the  right  also  to  know  why 
the  unfair  practices  which  the  reports 
abundantly  show  have  been  flagrantly 
employed  have  not  been  stopped.  At  the 
very  least  we  should  be  told  why  the 
Commi.ssion  has  not  gone  to  the  trouble 
of  issuing  an  order  that  they  shall  stop. 

“The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
ascertain  why  the  Commission  has  not 
proceeded  in  accordance  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  statute.  Perhaps  there  may 
be  an  explanation  which  in  all  fairness 
the  Senate  must  await.” 


McCLOY’S  AGENCY  MOVES 


Important  Additions  Annpunred  by 
Pittsburgh  Advertising  Company. 

McCloy’s  Adverti.sing  Agency  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  now  located  In  their  new  of¬ 
fices  at  the  corner  of  Liberty  and  Sixth 
Avenue.s.  Several  Interesting  features 
have  been  added  to  the  services  of  the 
agency,  among  them  an  efficient  force 
of  cost-finding  specialists  and  a  nation¬ 
al  trade  Investigation  and  distribution 
department.  The  cost-finding  depart¬ 
ment  is  under  the  direction  of  J,  J.  ear¬ 
ner,  well  known  in  Pittsburgh  to  the 
“keepers  of  books.”  W.  O'Neil  Good¬ 
win,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  service  department  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of  field 
representative  and  will  work  continual¬ 
ly  with  the  investigation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  department. 


ENGLAND'S  PAPER  SHORTAGE 


All  Ships  Needed  for  Food,  None  Avail¬ 
able  for  News  Print  Raw  Materials. 

The  news  print  crisis  Great  Britain 
face.s  is  the  most  acute  in  its  history. 
Owing  to  the  shortage  of  bottoms,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  I’-boat  operations,  many  con¬ 
version  mill.s  in  England  have  ceased 
operation.s,  the  available  ships  being 
used  for  the  carrying  of  food  supplies 
and  munitiona  As  there  is  no  prospect 
for  alleviation,  a  further  reduction  in 
the  sire  of  England’s  newspapers  Is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  inevitable.  Paper  that  before 
the  war  could  be  purchased  for  3  cents 
a  pound,  now  brings  9  cents. 


Spanish  News  Print  Famine 
The  Minister  of  Finance  of  Spain  has 
advised  publishers  of  that  country  that 
Spanish  paper  manufacturers  have  in¬ 
formed  him  that  their  stock  will  be  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  end  of  July,  and  that 
importation  of  raw  materials  is  prao- 
tieally  Impossible.  The  Minister  warns 
publishers  to  make  restrictions;  other¬ 
wise  the  Government  will  have  to  In¬ 
tervene. 


George  may  do  it,  but  If  you  do  it 
yourself,  you  will  know  that  it’s  done. 


Discouragement  is  a  state  of  mind. 


Printing  Presses 


After  July  2nd  The  New  York  Times  will  begin  printing  its 
entire  Sunday  Pictorial  Section  in  Rotogravure  and  will  discontinue  the 
use  of  the  equipipent  described  below,  which  is  all  in  first-class  condition 

FOR  SALE 

One  Cottrell  Rotary  Magazine  Press, 
with  Double  Flat  Delivery 

Size  46  X  66  inches,  delivered  in  two  sheets,  33  x  46  inches;  size  of  paper  roll, 
46  inches. 

Speed,  6,000  sheets  per  hour. 

Equipped  with  15  horse  power  Crocker-Wheeler  motor  and  Kohler  push  button 
control,  shifting  and  traveling  tympan,  tympan  winder  and  motor. 

Extra  ink  rollers  and  delivery  trucks. 

One  Cottrell  Rotary  Magazine  Press, 

’  with  Flat  Deliver 

Size  33  X  46  inches,  speed  3,000  sheets  33  x  46  inches. 

Size  of  paper  roll,  33  inches. 

Equipped  with  10  horse  power  Sprague  motor  and  Kohler  push  button  control, 
shifting  tympan,  tympan  winder  and  motor. 

Extra  ink  rollers  and  delivery  trucks. 

Five  Dexter  Folding  Machines 

Size  22  X  32 — 36  X  49. 

Equipped  with  five  Dexter  automatic  pile  feeders,  also  five  Dexter  automatic 
pile  feeders  for  side,  for  folding  half  sheet  in  addition  to  full  size  sheet. 

Capacity  4,  8  and  12  page  newspaper  sections,  3,000  per  hour. 

Each  machine  completely  equipped  with  motors  and  starting  boxes. 
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T.  P.  O’CONNOR  PRINTS 
WIDELY  READ  PAPERS 


famous  Irish  Nationalist,  Who  Heads 
Mission  to  The  United  States,  Is  Well 
Known  as  One  of  The  Most  Progres¬ 
sive  Newspaper  Men  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Thomas  Power  O’Connor,  who  heads 
the  Irish  Mission  to  the  United  States, 
and  who  has  been  receiving  and  meet¬ 
ing  friends  at  the  Hotel  Knickerbocker, 
in  New  York,  where  he  is  stopping,  is 
a  newspaper  man.  He  is  one  of  the 
liest  known  editors  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial.  When  he  writes  an  editorial  they 
all  read  it.  He’s  that  kind  of  a  writer. 
.Mr.  O’Connor,  who  is  the  representative 
of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  is  in  the  United  States  to  set 
forth  Ireland’s  cause.  He  is  one  of 


T.  P.  O’Connor. 


tho.se  progressive,  up-to-the-minute 
i-epre.sentatives.  He  meets  and  greets  you 
jiKst  like  an  ordinary  man.  He  is  not 
fu.ssy,  and  he  does  not  take  himself 
seriously.  He  is  jolly,  full  of  fun,  and 
has  an  ingratiating  smile — a  laugh  that 
is  contagious  and  a  way  that  is  win¬ 
ning.  He  is  sixty-nine  years  of  age. 
lie  entered  newspaper  work  in  Dublin 
in  1867,  on  Saunder.s’  Newsletter.  In 
1870  he  concluded  that  he  would  try 
I-ondon,  so  he  started  for  that  city, 
looking  for  a  position  and  in  a  short 
time  became  sub-editor  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  All  he  w'anted  was  a  chance. 
He  made  good  at  once.  He  became 
well  known,  not  only  in  Ixindon,  but 
in  the  entire  newspaper  world.  Later 
lie  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  London 
otiice  of  the  New  York  Herald.  .  In 
1880  he  entered  Parliament  from  Gal¬ 
way,  and  in  1885  from  Liverpool.  In 
1885  ho  founded  and  was  editor  of  the 
London  Star,  and  later  of  the  Sun,  M. 
A.  P.  and  T.  P.’s  Weekly.  M.  A.  P., 
the  initials  of  the  words  that  form 
the  title  of  Mostly  About  People, 
is  famous.  It  is  just  what  its  name 
indicates.  It  is  about  people,  all  about 
people,  and  that’s  the  reason  the  people 
read  it.  Mr.  O’Connor  is  famous  as  a 
newspaper  man,  an  author,  wit  and 
a  writer. 


Gqes  Into  Business  for  Himself 
fleorge  W.  Verrlli,  formerly  business 
manager  of  the  Waterville  (Me.)  Sen- 
I  tinel,  has  gone  into  business  for  him- 

\  self,  after  eighteen  years  of  newspaper 

(  work.  He  has  established,  in  associa- 

■'  tion  with  A.  H.  Clifford,  the  Messalon- 

^  skee  Beach  Camps,  at  Belgrade,  Me.,  as 

a  place  of  rest  for  tired-out  newspaper 
,  men. 


500  EDITORS  EXPECTED  on  Minneapolis’s  twin  city,  St.  Paul,  and 


Trade  Magazines  'Wanted 


Minneapolis  Prepares  to  Entertain  N.  E. 

A.  Convention  in  Fine  Style. 

The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association,  to 
'be  held  in  Minneapolis  July  9-12,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  unusualiy  intero.sting,  due 
chiefly  to  the  war  and  its  effect  upon 
the  American  newspaper.  Five  hundred 
of  the  nation’s  foremo.st  editors  will  at¬ 
tend. 

The  proposed  tour  through  northern 
Minnesota  and  northwestern  Canada 
has  been  abandoned  because  of  the  rail¬ 
road  ban  on  convention  jaunts,  but  in 
its  stead  the  entertainment  committee 
has  arranged  a  series  of  .shorter  trips. 
One  of  these  is  a  cruise  up  the  Minne¬ 
sota  River  the  day  after  the  conven¬ 
tion  adjourns.  Then,  of  course,  there 
will  be  city  sight-seeing  trips,  a  visit 
to  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Stillwater, 
a  cruise  on  Lake  Minnetonka,  a  call 


so  on. 

The  delegates  will  convene  at  9:30 
o’clock  Monday  morning,  July  9.  The 
invocation  will  be  made  by  Past  Pres¬ 
ident  B.  B.  Herbert,  of  Chicago,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Printer-Journalist. 
Addresses  of  welcome  will  be  made  by 
Governor  Burnquist,  Mayor  'Van  Lear, 
and  1.1.  F.  Blyer,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  conventions  and  publicity  of 
the  Minneapolis  Civic  &  Commerce  As¬ 
sociation.  The  response  will  be  made 
by  Past  President  J.  Clyde  Oswald,  of 
the  American  Printer,  New  York,  after 
which  Pre.sldent  Tomlinson  will  deliver 
the  annual  address. 

The  list  of  papers  and  addresses  al¬ 
ready  in  sight  for  the  convention  is  a 
long  one.  Many  of  them  promise  ex* 
tended  discussion.  Then  there  are  the 
usual  reports  and  elections  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  so  that  delegates  to  this  year’s 
conclave  are  sure  of  a  busy  time. 


The  American  Consulate-General  at 
Paris,  France,  has  been  requested  to 
assist  the  American  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  that  city  to  obtain  the  free 
service  of  a  larger  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  publications  for  its  reading 
room.  Publishers  wishing  to  send  their 
issues  free  of  charge  to  this  institu¬ 
tion  should  address  them  to  3  Rue 
Scribe,  Paris.  The  Chamber  has  a  com¬ 
modious  room,  where  trade  journals 
are  kept  on  file  for  the  use  of  the  num¬ 
erous  visitors. 


Looking  Ahead 

Toledo  is  after  the  1920  convention 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World.  Shreveport,  La.,  went  To¬ 
ledo  one  better  and  has  asked  the  As¬ 
sociation  to  meet  in  Shreveport  in  1950. 

The  searchlight  always  finds  the  man 
who  works  in  the  dark. 


The  Editor  and  Publisher 
and  OHjinigo  ulribunr 

In  1912  The  Chicago  Tribune  used  7  full  pages 
of  advertising  in  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

In  1913  The  Chicago  Tribune  used  14  full  pages 
of  advertising  in  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

In  1914  The  Chicago  Tribune  used  25  full  pages 
of  advertising  in  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

In  1915  The  Chicago  Tribune  used  26  full  pages 
of  advertising  in  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

In  1916  The  Chicago  Tribune  used  26  full  pages 
of -advertising  in  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

In  April,  1916,  The  Chicago  Tribune  contracted 
for  the  front  page  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
alternate  weeks  for  one  year. 

In  April  1917  that  contract  was  renewed. 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  first  contract  with  THE 
EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  was  at  the  rate 
of  ^72.00  per  page. 

The  present  rate  is  125.00  per  page. 

This  shows  one  of  the  things  d’he  Chicago 
Tribune  does  to  keep  in  the  lead. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  can  render  similar 
service  for  other  papers. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher 

Suite  1117  World  Building,  New  York  City 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


'L 


III  1»11  The  ChicaKO  Trib¬ 
une  iiabllnhcd  38,082.65 
roliimna  or  11,424,655 
aaate  lines  of  advertising. 

In  1012,  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  published  39,739.05 
eolninns  or  11,021,79.5 
agate  lines  of  advertising. 

In  1913,  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  published  43,070.27 
eolnmns  or  1.1.102,827 
agate  lines  of  advertising. 

In  1914,  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  published  43,502.59 
eolnmns  or  13,050,659 
agate  lines  of  advertising. 

In  1915,  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  published  45,880.55 
eolnmns  or  13,705,8.55 
agate  lines  of  advertising. 

In  1910,  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  published  54,074.00 
eolnmns  or  16,402,200 
agate  lines  of  advertising. 

In  1011,  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  published  5,817.30  col- 
nnins  or  1,745,130  agate 
lines  of  Foreign  Advertis¬ 
ing. 

In  1910,  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Published  9,777.55  eol- 
nniiis  or  2,933,155  agate 
lines  of  Foreign  Advertis¬ 
ing. 

A  gain  of  3,900.19  Columns 
or  1,188,019  agate  lines. 
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FLORIDA  CITRUS  MEN  TO 
RELY  ON  NEW.-PAPER  ADS 

Uill  (Confine  Their  A^^verli^inf!  Next 

Sea^o^  to  the  Daily  Paperf  of  the 

(Country,  Outting  (tut  Magazine  and 

(tther  Forin>,  Jefferson  Thomas  Wires 

to  Bureau  of  Advertisinf!. 

Tub  Thiimah  AnvBimsiNc  .SMtvicK.  of 
Jaeksonvillo,  Kla ,  handlfM  the  adver- 
ti.sinK  for  the  Florida  (’itrus  KxehanKC- 
In  a  messjiKe  to  William  A.  Thomson, 
director  of  the  Itureaii  of  Advertisint;  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Thomas  s-tate.s  that 
the  din*ctors  of  the  Kxchanxe  dec-ided 
t»y  a  two-thirds  vote  to  ex|»end  for  next 
season  for  newsi>a|WT  adverlisink  an 
amount  as  treat  as  hius  heeii  useil  in 
any  other  year,  not  withstandint  the 
crop  is  less  than  half  of  normal  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  freeze  la.st  winter  and  the 
sprint  droutht.  Matazines  and  othtu- 
forms  of  advertisint,  the  tiispatch 
•states,  will  Is-  entirely  elimi'iat<‘d. 

W.  J.  Daniwson  &  Son,  of  Providence, 
H.  I.,  handles  the  tenni.s- rackets  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Hiooks  Tenni.s  Hacked  t'o.. 
Providence,  U.  1. 

(’iiamkr-Kiia88bi,t  < 'o.,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wi.s.,  handles  the  “Work.s”  carhon-re 
mover  advertisint  for  the  Works  Co., 
Kacine,  Wi.s. 

Van  Pattkn  Co.,  Inc.,  ."jO  Fiast  42d 
Street,  New  York  city,  will  handle  the 
advertising  for  a  new  cord  tire  which 
is  to  1k“  placed  on  the  market  hy  the 
Carlisle  Tire  Co.,  of  .\ndover,  .Mass.  Th.; 
odvertisiiiK  will  run  in  new.si>ar>er.s,  au- 
tomohile  trade  (eaper.s,  and  other  publi¬ 
cations. 

The  .Y.mstkri.am  .AcKNe'V,  1180  Hremd- 
way.  New  York,  handles  the  advertis- 
int  of  Heed  &  Hatton,  silversmiths, 
Ttiunton,  .Mates. 

Cai.kins  &  Hoijikn,  2.'»o  Fifth  .\venue. 
New  York,  handle  the  adverti.sinB  of 
the  Auto-Strop  .Safety  Hazor  t'o.,  345 
Fifth  .\venut.  New  Y’ork  city. 

S<X)TT  &  Howne,  Scott’s  Flmulsion, 
\V  atse.s.sinK  Station,  Hloomtield,  N.  J.,  are 
renewing  some  ofr  their  newspaper  con¬ 
tracts. 

The  Scheck  Advehtisinu  Ac.ency,  9 
Clinton  St.,  Newark,  N.  _J.,  is  placinK 
orders  with  new.sjtaiK-rs  that  have  I’ic- 
torial  sections,  for  the  Prudential  IJfe 
Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Ikeiani)  Advertising  Agency,  13*1 
So.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is 
placinjf  8  inch,  90  time  orders  with 
Southern  newspapers  for  the  Triieshapiv 
Hosiery  (.'o.,  Wayne  Junction,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  .300  Chestnut  St.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  sendiiiK  out  orders 
to  some  WestcTn  newspaiK-rs  for  the 
Cnion  Fibre  Co.,  39  Cortland  St.,  New 
York  city. 

FIkw'in  &  Wasey  Co.,  58  I0a.st  Wash- 
inKton  St.,  ChicaKO,  lil.,  are  placiiiK  440- 
lines  with  a  few  new.spapers  in  scdected 
sections  for  the  Hedden  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Inc.,  Jack.son,  Mich.,  and  the  Auto  Aces- 
orie.s’  account  of  the  Whittier  Co.,  38 
South  IX-arlx)rn  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Geo.  Batten  Co.,  F'ourth  Avc. 
Bldg.,  New  York  city,  will  place  some 
advertising  for  S.  IX  Warren  &  Co.,  pa¬ 
per  manufacturers,  120  F'ranklin  Street, 
New  York  city. 

The  Brown  Advertising  -Agency, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  is  .sending  out  some 
orders  to  New  York  State  newspapers 
for  the  Belief  I..aboratory,  Pho.sphated 
Iron,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Dorbmcs  &  Co.,  44  Broad  Street,  New 
York  city,  are  placing  orders  with  news- 
pajiers  in  selected  ser-tlons  for  the  Al¬ 
fred  H.  Evert  &  Co.,  Knickerbocker 


Wyoming  Oil  Co.,  60  Broadway,  New 
Y’ork  city,  and  al.so  placing  orders  with 
newspajK-rs  in  sidected  sections  for  1>. 
Ho.scnliaiim  &  Co.,  stm-k  of  Wyoming 
Oil  Co.,  SO  Wall  Street,  New  York  city. 

Henri,  Hi  rst  &  McDonaij*,  Inc.,  122 
South  Michigan  Av'enue,  Chicago, 
handle  the  advertising  of  the  Kroehler 
Manufacturing  Co.,  NajK-rville,  III., 
makers  of  be<l  I »avenport.s. 

Street  &  F'innky,  171  .Madi.son  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York,  handle  the  aciount  of 
"Kellogg’s  Bran  Cereal,”  manufactured 
by  the  Kellogg  F’o<k1  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
.Mich. 

CiiAS.  F'.  W.  Nk'hoiji  Co.,  20  F^ast 
.lack.son  Boulevard,  Chicago,  III.,  is 
.sending  out  orders  to  some  large  city 
newspapers  for  the  lU-ar  Manufactur¬ 
ing  ('o.,  “Ik-ar  Auto  Crank  Helease,” 
Hock  l.sland.  III. 

W.  (’Ai.vrai  .MtxiRE,  the  Bour.s<‘,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa.,  is  placing  orders  with 
8c»me  Wi'stern  new.si»a|H*r.s  for  the  Su¬ 
gar  Cane  By-Products  Co.,  Philafkdphia, 
rxi. 

The  Hour.  M.  Mc.Mci.i.en  Co.,  (’am- 
bridge  Building.  New  York  city,  is  mak¬ 
ing  contracts  with  a  .selected  list  of 
new.si)aiH‘rs  for  the  .American  <*ran- 
berry  F:xchange.  286  Washington  Street, 
New  Y’ork  city. 

The  Wm.  McJi’nkin  Adv.  Agency, 
35  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill., 
is  making  500-line  contracts  with  a  few 
Texas  newspapers  for  the  H.  C.  I-andon 
I’o.,  Wa-Ne-Ta,  Chicago,  111. 

The  ('has.  H.  F'ci.i.eii  Co.,  623  South 
Watiash  Avenue.  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  plac¬ 
ing  one  full  page  with  a  large  li.st  of 
newspapers  for  FX  l.awronce  &  Co., 
“Gets-It”  Corn  Hemedy,  229  ICa.st  43d 
Street,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Gardner  Advertising  Co.,  315 
.North  Tenth  Street,  St.  Ixuis,  .Mo.,  will 
handle  the  advertising  of  tne  Inland 
.Machine  Works  Co.,  Pi.ston  Hings,  813 
.Mound  Street,  St.  Ixjui.s,  Mo. 

The  Vredenbitrc-Kennedy  Co.,  185 
Madi.son  .Vvenue,  New  York  idty,  is 
.sending  out  4-inch  2-times-a-woek  one- 
year  orders  to  a  .selected  li.st  of  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Dige.stoneina  Co.,  116 
Broad  Strwt,  New  York  city. 

I»KD  &  Thomas,  Mailers  Building, 
Chicago,  HI.,  are  placing  300-line  6-time 
orders  with  .some  Middie  We.st  newspa- 
IK*r.s  for  the  Chicago  Beach  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

The  Charles  H.  F'um.er  Co.,  Chicago, 
handles  the  motor  truck  account  of  the 
tkimrnercial  Vehicle  Motors  Co.,  910 
South  Michigan  Avenue;  the  cutlery  ads 
of  the  Goldi'ii  Hide  Cutlery  Co.,  212 
Sheldon  Street,  the  motor  trucks  of  the 
.Maxfer  Truck  &  Tractor  Co.,  5053  South 
Waba.sh  Avenue,  th(>  building  material 
account  of  the  National  Kellastonc  Co., 
19  South  Ivi  Salle  Stretd,  all  of  Chica¬ 
go;  the  motor  trucks  account  of  the 
Wild  her  .Motor  Truck  Co.,  Kenosha, 
Wis. ;  the  coffee  account  of  the  Inde- 
jiendent  Coffee  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Brixike,  S.mith  &  Moore,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  handle  the  engineering  ser¬ 
vice  account  of  Frank  IX  Cha.se,  122 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago;  the 
stoker  account  of  the  Murphy  Iron 
Works,  Detroit,  Mich.;  the  truck  at¬ 
tachment  account  of  the  Overton  Truck 
Co.,  David  Witney  Building,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  the  toilet  preparations  of  the 
Perine  Laboratorie.s,  Dime  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Detroit,  Mich.;  the  stamp  vending 
machine  advertising  of  the  Schermack 
f’orporation,  72  State  Street,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  (he  Morehead  back-to-the-boiler 
sy.stern  of  the  Morehead  Manufacturing 
Co.,  1041  Grand  Hiver  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  the  Lewis  Hall  Iron  WVirks  Co., 
Ferry  Avenue  and  Hevy,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CHASE-0  ADS  TO  RUN 

IN  THE  DAILY  PAPERS 

Laundry  Crystal  Advertising  Campaign 

to  Be  Started  by  Philip  Kobbe  Co., 

Iiir,,  for  the  Chase-0  Manufacturing 

Company— Tips  for  the  Advertising 

Manager. 

The  Philip  Kohiie  Co.,  Inc.,  212  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  city,  will  handle  a 
big  newspaper  advertising  campaign  for 
Chase-O,  a  five-cent  laundry  crystal, 
made  by  the  Xliase-O  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  agency 
al.so  handles  the  advertising  of  the  West 
Fllectric  Hair  Curler  Co.,  and  the  house- 
liold  sjiecialties  made  by  the  A-1  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.,  also  of  Philadelphia,  as 
well  as  the  account  of  the  Neal  In.sti- 
tute,  6.3d  Street  and  ’I.,exington  Avenue, 
New  York  city. 

The  H.  K.  McCann  -Advertising  Co.,  61 
Broadway,  Now  York,  handles  the  can- 
ners  account  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation,  the  redwooti  lumber  ac- 
<-ount  of  the  California  Redwood  As.so- 
ciation,  the  toliacco  account  of  the  To- 
liacco  Co.,  of  California,  all  of  San  F'ran- 
ci.sco. 

The  W.  H.  Hankin  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
handles  the  advertising  account  of  the 
Bush  Motor  Co.,  809  North  Clark  Street, 
Chicago. 

Vanderhoof,  Condict  &  CoMRiE,  Chi¬ 
cago,  handle  the  coconol  .shampoo  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Coconol  Co.,  109  North 
Waba.sh  Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  Dooley-Brennan  Co.,  Chicago, 
handles  the  motor-truck  account  of  the 
Dearborn  Truck  Co.,  1250  South  Camp¬ 
bell  Avenue,  Chicago;  the  motorcycle 
account  of  C.  H.  I-ang,  1704  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago;  the  spark 
plug  account  of  the  D.  &  IX  (’o.,  Iowa 
City,  la.;  the  transmission  motors  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Triumph  F^lectrlc  Co.,  420 
First  National  Banlt  Building,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O. 

Arnold,  Joerns  Co.,  Chicago,  handles 
the  l)ath  lirush  account  of  the  Knick- 
erliockcr  Manufacturing  Co.,  211  AVTcst 
Schiller,  Chicago. 

The  Grben-Lucas  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
handles  the  water  supply  system  ad- 
verti.sing  of  the  Baltimore  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  ' 

The  Taylor-Crit<'hkield-(1,agiie  Co., 
Chicago,  handles  the  shoe  cleanser  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Geo.  J.  Kelly  Co.,  Lynn, 
Mass. 

The  Nbi-son  Chbsman  t'o.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  handles  the  "Wegrnan”  decartion- 
izer  account  of  the  Manufacturers  Dis- 
triliuting  Co.,  *  1127  Pine  Street,  St. 
Loui.s,  Mo.;  the  Black  Beauty  bicycle 
account  of  the  Haverford  Cycle  Co., 
503  .Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Sc’hi-x'k  Advertising  Agency, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  handles  the  American 
pi.ston  rings  account  of  the  American 
li.st  on  Bing  Co.,  700  South  Klevcnth 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Geo.  Batten  Co.,  381  F'ourth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  Y'ork,  handles  the  "Ice  Mint” 
corn  remedy  account  of  the  United 
Sales  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  the  advertising  for  S.  D.  W’arren 
&.  Co.,  paper  manufacturers,  120  F'rank- 
lin  Street,  New  York  city. 

Hoyt's  Advertising  Service,  116  West 
32d  Street,  New  York,  handles  the  flag 
advertising  of  the  North  American  Flag 
Co.,  101  Flagg  Avenue,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 

The  Ati,as  Advertising  Agency,  450 
F'ciirth  Avenue,  New  York,  handles  the 
wjishing  powder  advertising  for  the  Joy 
Products  Co.,  366  West  50th  Street,  New 
York. 


The  Harry  C.  Michaeix  Advertising 
Agency,  381  F'ourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
handles  the  “Klingstone”  building  pro¬ 
ducts  advertising  for  the  Turco  Pro¬ 
ducts  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York. 

The  Siximan  Advertising  Co.,  Dayton, 
O.,  handles  the  flag  account  of  the  Stan¬ 
ley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton,  O.,  and 
the  carbureter  advertising  of  the  Air 
F'riction  Carbureter  Co.,  165  Madison 
Avenue,  Dayton,  O. 

The  Tracy-Parry  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
handles  the  advertising  of  the  Quaker 
Hobe  t'o.,  manufacturers  of  bath  robes, 
22d  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

The  FYetcther  Adiertisino  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  handles  the  motor-trucks  ad- 
vcrti.sing  of  the  Itu.sh  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Barrows  &  Kichards,  of  Philadelphia, 
hanidles  the  ti-aining- rifle  account  of 
the  United  States  Training  Blfle  Co, 
Stephen  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 

The  Cecil  Advertising  Co.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  handles  the  "Pennant”  peanuts  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Planters  Nut  &  flhocolate 
t'o.,  Wilke.sl>arre,  Pa.;  the  Ray  Adding 
Machine  account  of  the  Hay  Subtrac¬ 
tor-Adder  Co.,  1270  Power  Building, 
Richmond,  Va. 

The  ('ha.vibers  Agency,  Inc.,  Maison 
Hlanche  Building.,  New  Orleans  is  plac¬ 
ing  advertising  for  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans;  al.so  for  Loyola  Universi¬ 
ty,  New  Orleans  under  management  of 
Jesuit  F'athers:  in  Southern  Farm  pa¬ 
pers  and  weeklies  and  Spanish  puhlica- 
tienj. 

Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC., 
Advertisinc  and  Sales  Service, 

1457  Broadway,  New  York. 

FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 

26-28  Beaver  St,  New  York. 

Tel.  Broad  3831. 

HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St.  New  York. 

Tel.  Rector  2573 

LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 

Publishers’  Representatives 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Uumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

GLASS,  JOHN. 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 

O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB¬ 
URB  LIST. 

22  North  William  St,  New  York. 

TeL  Beekman  3636 

New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Clrculatlona. 
Sworn  Net  Paid  Circnlntlon  for  0 
Montha  Endina  April  1,  1917 

36,670  Daily 

We  Kuarantee  tbe  largeat  white  borne 
delivered  evening  circulation  In  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleana, 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
prosiiecta  In  tbe  local  territory  tbe  Btatea 
lx  the  logical  and  economic  niediuB. 
rircnlatton  data  aent  on  requeat. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL. 
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The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  ol 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  records 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 

ALABAMA  MONTANA 


AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

E.  St.  Elmo  Martin,  of  the  Sheldon 
School,  addre.<!sed  the  Cleveland  Adver- 
ti.slng  Club  Wednesday  night  on  the 
topie,  “The  Value  of  Analysis  In  Adver¬ 
tising.”  Mr.  Martin’s  talk  started  the 
ball  rolling  in  the  summer  cour.se  in 
advertising  which  the  Club  lias  planned 
for  the  hot  months. 

The  United  ADVEamsiNo  Service  is 
the  name  of  a  new  advertisi  ig  agency 
with  offices  in  the  United  Hank  Build¬ 
ing,  Cleveland,  established  by  A.  G. 
Keich,  until  recently  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Waechter  und  Aiizeiger, 
Cleveland  German  dally. 

The  Francis  R.  Morrison  and  Fcller 
&  S.MITH  agencies  and  Tim  Thrift,  of 
the  American  Multigraph  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  handled  the  large  volume  of  paid 
advertising  used  during  the  recent  Red 
(’ross  campaign  in  Cleveland. 

.\mong  recent  enlistments  from  the 
Cleveland  Advertising  Club  are  L.  L. 
Miller,  jr.,  F.  E.  House,  jr.,  A.  L.  Feick, 
H.  A.  Brewer,  L.  B.  Iglauer,  and  A.  C. 
.VewlH^rry  in  the  Officers'  Re.serve; 
l.Aiwis  F.  Cook  in  Governme.it  .service, 
and  William  B.  Powell  in  the  Army 
y.  M.  C.  A. 

R.  Durkin,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Mead- Johnson  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind., 
has  lieen  elected  president  of  the  Evans, 
vllle  Advertising  Club. 

James  A.  Braden,  who  was  a  year  ago 
advertising  manager  for  the  Diamond 
Rubber  Company,  is  now  director  of 
publicity  and  of  adverti.sing  for  the 
Standard  Parts  Company,  of  Cleveland 
C.  Randall  Sam  mis,  formerly  with 
the  American  Sunday  Magazine,  has 
joined  the  Western  staff  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

Corneil  Ridderhof,  former  manager 
of  the  advertising  departmeht  of  the 
Hotpoint  Electric  Heating  Company, 
Ontario,  Cal.,  has  opened  an  advertis¬ 
ing  service  office  in  New  York. 

J.  C.  St.  John  has  been  appointed 
Western  manager  of  the  Agrimotor 
..Magazine,  a  new  Chicago  publication 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  tractor, 
truck,  and  automobile  in.'lustries.  Mr. 
St.  John  for  the  past  six  years  has  been 
automobile  editor  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dive  Stock  World,  (ffiicago. 

C.  W.  Townsley,  at  one  time  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  '^ork  Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Vulcan  Steel  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

T.  L.  Brigos,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Remington  Arms-Union  Metallic 
Partridge  Company,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  vlce- 
jire.sident.  He  will  continue  to  direct 
the  company’s  advertising. 

1).  J.  T.  Kennedy,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  Swinehart  Tire  &  Rub- 
lH*r  Co.,  has  lieen  appointed  to  a  similar 
Iiosition  with  the  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber 
t'o.,  Kent,  O. 

Win.  H.  Maas  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  new  Patience 
Worth’s  Magazine,  St.  Louis.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dls- 
patch. 

-Arthur  de  Barry,  former  advertising 
manager  for  Johann  Hoff  &  Company, 
has  lieen  appointed  advertising  manag¬ 
er  of  Golf  Illustrated,  New  York. 

J.  A.  Henderson,  one  time  Chicago 
special  newspaper  representative  and 
later  manager  of  the  agency  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Direct  Advertising  Service, 
Inc.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  accepted 
a  position  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Daily  Decatur  (Ill.)  Re¬ 
view. 


FAVOR  FLAT  INCREASE 


New  York  Associated  Dailies  Approve 
Moderate  Raise  in  Second-Class  Rates. 

The  annual  summer  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Associated  Dailies  was  held 
last  Wednesday  at  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
the  home  of  the  president  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,  H.  H.  Knickerbocker,  manager 
of  the  Times-Press.  The  programme  In¬ 
cluded  an  automobile  trip  of  forty-five 
miles  to  Bear  Mountain  Inn,  where  the 
principal  meeting  was  held,  followed  by 
a  luncheon  and  a  trip  to  the  Federal 
post. 

The  association  listened  with  approval 
to  a  memorial  to  the  late  James  H.  Cal¬ 
lahan,  publisher  of  the  Schenectady 
Union-Star.  A  greeting  was  framed  to 
be  .sent  to  the  secretary,  Gardiner  Kline, 
of  the  Amsterdam  Recorder,  who  was 
absent.  He  is  in  training  at  the  of- 
Hcers’  training  camp,  Madison  Barracks, 
N.  Y. 

The  Government’s  proposed  tax  on  ad¬ 
vertising  receipts  was  discussed  and  a 
strong  resolution  against  such  a  tax 
was  adopted.  The  association  approved 
of  a  flat  increase  In  second-class  post¬ 
age  rates  of  one-half  cent 'per  pound. 

Those  who  attended:  W.  J.  Kline,  Am- 
.sterdam  Kecorder;  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
Elmira  Star-Gazette;  W.  G.  Masterman, 
Hornell  Tribune-Times;  H.  R.  Bryan, 
E.  C.  Van  Loan,  Hudson  Republican; 
Fred  P.  Hall.  Henry  M.  Hall,  Jamestown 
Journal;  Jay  E.  Klock,  Kingston  Free¬ 
man;  G.  E.  Fitzsimmons,  Lockport 
Union-Sun  &  Journal;  H.  H.  Knicker¬ 
bocker,  Hon.  J.  D.  Stivers,  John  D. 
Schultz,  Miss  Mina  B.  Reed,  Middletown 
Times-Press;  M.  C.  Ostrom,  Glean  Her- 
old;  H.  W.  Lee,  F.  M.  H.  Jackson,  One- 
onta  Star;  F.  R.  Salmon,  Port  Jervis 
Union;  Francis  W.  Platt,  Poughkeepsie 
Eagle-News. 


Cleveland  Ad  Club’s  Soldiers. 

The  Cleveland  Advertising  Club’s  ros¬ 
ter  of  recruits  Includes  Chester  R.  Hope, 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Leader, 
a  member  of  the  naval  reserve;  H.  D. 
Tumock,  who  has  been  commissioned 
major  and  Is  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
O.;  W.  M.  Mathews  and  R.  B.  Law¬ 
rence,  in  training  at  Fort  Benjamin  Har¬ 
rison,  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps,  and  Leslie  G.  Smith,  a  new  mem¬ 
ber,  who  has  Joined  the  agricultural 
army. 


Oilers  Ad  Fund  to  Nation 
Hay  P.  Speer,  of  St.  Paul,  publicity 
manager  of  the  American  Association  of 
Fairs  and  Expositions,  is  in  Washington 
conferring  with  Herbert  C.  Hoover 
alKiut  the  part  that  food  training  camps, 
planned  in  connection  with  the  fairs, 
will  play  In  the  food  conservation  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  country.  Mr.  Speer  Is  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer  the  Government  the  total 
advertising  appropriation  of  the  fairs — 
over  $350,000 — and  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  different  falra  He  originated  the 
food  training  camp  movement  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Minnesota  State  Fair. 


Approve  Protest  of  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  New  Jersey  Press  Association, 
which  held  its  annual  meeting  at  As- 
bury  Park,  N.  J.,  one  week  ago  to-day, 
adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  the  state¬ 
ment  adopted  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  protesting  against  a  special  dis¬ 
criminatory  war  tax  and  asking  that, 
if  postal  rates  shall  be  Increased,  It 
shall  not  be  made  as  a  war  tax,  but 
that  any  such  proposed  Increase  be  con¬ 
sidered  solely  as  an  equitable  propo.sl- 
tion. 


NEWS  . BlrmtnRhnm 

ATcrice  cIrcalatlOD  for  Decemtier,  Dally  41,675; 
SoDday,  42,687,  Printed  2,891,112  lines  more 
adTertlilng  than  Its  nearest  competitor  In  1916. 


CALIFORNIA 


EXAMINER  . Loi  Angeles 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  report!  ihow  largest  Morning 
and  Snndiy  circulation.  Oreateit  Home  Dellr- 
•rj.  _ 

MERCURY-HERALD  . San  Jose 

Post  Ofllce  Statement  . 11,434 

Member  of  A.  B.  0. 


GEORGIA 


BANNER  . Athens 

A  gilt  edge  aubserlptlon — not  a  mera  circula¬ 
tion  claim. 

JOURNAL  (Clr.  05,42S)  . Atlanta 

CHRONICLE  . Augusta 

ILLINOIS 


HERALD-NEWS  (Clrculatlou  15.190) . Joliet 


IOWA 


THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE— Des  Moines 
Circulation,  85,000  Dally,  70,000  Sunday. 

SUCCBSSiFUL  FARMING  . . Det  Moines 

More  than  800,000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
ClrcuIaUons. 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL - LoultTlIIe.  Ky. 

(Saml-Mouthly,  82  to  64  pages.)  Guaranteed 
largest  cIrculaUon  of  any  Masonic  publication  In 
tbe  world.  In  azeeas  of  90,000  copies  montbly. 


LOUISIANA 


TIMES-PICATUNB  . New  Orleans 

MICHIGAN 

PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue)  . Jackson 


Last  Got.  Statement — Dally,  11,403;  Sunday, 
12,568.  Member  A.  B.  O.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  Ratal — One  time  idt.  60  cents  Inch;  yearly 
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WATTERSON  OPPOSES^ 
HALDEMAN’S  CONTROL 

iConrluded  from  page  4) 
the  editorial  department  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal. 

Mr.  Haldeman  .states  that  he  owns 
29.2  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  the  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal;  that  his  sister,  Isabel  Hal- 
denian,  owns  a  like  amount,  and  that 
Henry  W'atterson  owns  12.5  per  cent., 
making'  a  total  of  425  shares  out  of  the 
fiOO  share.s  of  stock. 

The  .sto<-k  of  the  Ijouisville  Times 
Company  consists  of  1,000  shares,  of 
which  Henry  W'atterson  owns  125  shares, 
and  the  remaining  875  share.s  are  owned 
liy  W'.  H.  Haldeman,  Isabel  Haldeman, 
and  1  truce  Haldeman — one-third  each — 
and  it  was  the  con.sensus  of  opinion  of 
all  the  stockholder.s,  outside  of  Bruce 
Haldeman,  that  it  was  neccssiiry  to 
fhang?  the  busine.ss  management  of  the 
two  companies  and  put  them  on  such  a 
ba.sis  and  in  such  a  position  as  would 
prodiu'e  iK-dter  and  larger  returns  upou 
the  inva-.strnent  of  the  stockholders  in 
the  two  properties.  W'.  B.  Haldeman 
.says  he  was  moved  by  no  hostility  to 
■  truce  Haldeman,  and  that  he  feehs,  in 
bringing  about  this  arrangement,  that 
he  was  doing  the  best  possible  thing, 
not  only  for  himself  and  those  who  co- 
oiM- rated  with  him,  but  for  Bruce  Halde¬ 
man  himself;  that  he  never  had  any  in¬ 
tention  to  disjilace  Bruce  Haldeman 
from  the  po.sition  of  president  so  long 
as  his  conduct  was  tolerable  at  all,  but 
he  de.sired  to  have  harmony  and  co- 
ojieration  of  all  the  stockholders,  but 
finding  this  was  impo.s.sible  with  Bruce 
Haldeman  he  turned  to  the  other  stock¬ 
holders  and  asked  them  to  unite  with 
him  in  producing  such  a  manage-ment 
as  would  protect  the  interest  of  all  the 
stockholders  and  secure  the  best  re¬ 
sults  from  the  operation  of  the  proper¬ 
ties. 

BRLTTS  IIAUIBMAN’S  STATEMENT. 

Bruce  Haldeman  filed  an  answering 
affidavit,  at  the  hearing  on  Friday,  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  history  of  his 
lonnection  with  the  two  newspapers, 
and  an  explanation  of  his  policies  and 
of  his  attitude  toward  his  distinguished 
as.sociates. 

He  told  of  the  training  he  had  received 
under  the  personal  direction  of  his 
father,  W'alter  N.  Haldeman;  how,  in 
his  father's  absences  from  the  city,  he 
had  held  the  position  of  pre.sident  of 
the  company,  thus  gaining  valuable  ox- 
perienc«‘  and  insight  into  the  policies  of 
his  father  in  conducting  the  business; 
how  he  had  also  .served  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Courier-Journal,  becom¬ 
ing  familiar  with  that  end  of  the  work. 
He  cites  the  clause  in  his  father's  will 
in  whi<  h  he  was  named  as  an  executor 
of  the  estate. 

“Immediately  after  my  father’s  death,” 
says  Bruce  Haldeman,  “which  was  in 
May.  1902,  I  was  made  president,  both 
of  the  lamisville  Courier-Journal  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Louisville  Times  Company, 
which  olti<-es  my  father  had  held  until 
his  death,  and  immediately  assumed  and 
iK'gan  the  jierformance  of  the  duties  of 
tho.se  offices.  I  always  gave  my  prin¬ 
cipal  attention  to  the  management  of 
the  business  affairs,  as  distingui.shed 
fnim  the  editorial  departments  of  the 
two  papers;  but  always  exercised  a  cer- 
taiiT  supervision  over  the  editorial  de¬ 
partments  of  the  papers,  and  took  a 
certain  part  therein,  as  my  father  had 
done  during  his  lifetime.  Henry  Wat- 
terson  was  the  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  \V.  B.  Haldeman 
was  the  editor  of  the  Louisville  Times. 
I,  from  time  to  time,  conferred  with 
Isith  of  those  gentlemen  as  to  the  poli¬ 


cies  and  editorials  of  the  two  papers, 
occasionally  writing  an  editoriil  myself, 
and,  during  their  ab.sences  from  the 
city,  1  frequently  caused  matters  to  be 
treated  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
papers  along  lines  which  I  indicated  to 
those  in  the  editorial  offices.  In  other 
words,  while  I  did  not  attempt,  as  my 
father  had  not  during  his  lifetime  at¬ 
tempted,  to  act  as  the  editor  of  either  of 
said  papers,  yet  I  have  always,  since  I 
liecame  pre.sident,  participated  in  the 
conduct  of  the  editorial  department  of 
each  of  .said  papers,  and  exercised  a 
general  supervision  thereover.” 

.Mr.  Haldeman  quotes  the  family 
agreement,  made  in  1912,  by  which  it 
was  provided  that  the  brothers  should 
continue  in  their  respective  offices  with 
the  company,  and  should  be  jirotected  in 
their  tenure  of  such  offices,  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  three. 

"HAVE  MET  EVEItY  EXPECTATION.” 

He  quotes  from  a  letter  written  to 
him  by  Henry  Watterson:  "To  con¬ 
tinue  with  you  the  relations  of  affection 
and  confidence  that  subsisted  between 
your  father  and  myself,  and  to  -seat  you 
firmly  in  his  jilace,  has  been  my  aim  and 
hope  since  he  pa.ssed  from  the  scene. 
When  you  were  a  lad  I  was  ambitious 
for  your  future.  I  fully  realized  that 
the  head  of  the  business  must  finally 
rest  upon  you,  and  I  wanted  you  to  be 
most  highly  prepared  and  qualified.  Let 
me  say  that  yoif  have  met  every  expec¬ 
tation  in  this  regard;  have  disappointed 
none.” 

Mr.  Haldeman  then  tells  the  history 
of  the  incident  from  which  started  the 
present  dis.sensions — how,  in  his  absence 
from  the  city,  the  papers  had  been  edi¬ 
torially  committed  to  the  policy  of  call¬ 
ing  for  a  State  referendum  vote  on  pro¬ 
hibition;  how  he  had,  upon  his  return, 
pointed  out  to  W.  B.  Haldeman  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  editorial  was  inopportune, 
and  had  protested  because  he  had  not 
been  consulted  in  the  matter.  He  had 
made  the  same  protest  to  Mr.  Watter¬ 
son. 

Both  had  taken  offence — and  here  the 
trouble  had  .started.  Up  to  this  time  there 
had  been  no  inharmony,  no  evidence  of 
any  waning  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
his  nrother  or  Mr.  Watterson  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  judgment  or  his  capacity  to 
handle  the  affairs  of  the  papers. 

He  disputes  the  statement  of  his 
brother  that  he  had  attempted  to  dictate 
the  editorial  policy  of  the  Times.  As  to 
the  editorial  policy  of  the  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal,  Mr.  Haldeman  says:  “Mr.  Watter- 
.son  has  often  read  to  me  his  editorials, 
of  his  own  volition,  and  we  have  dis- 
cus.sed  them  together,  but  in  the  friend¬ 
liest  way.  There  is  perhaps  no  editor  in 
the  United  States  who  has  a  freer  rein 
than  has  Mr.  Watterson  on  the  Courier- 
Journal.” 

He  tells  of  just  one  in.stance,  and  that 
was  a  recent  one,  in  which  he  held  up 
an  editorial  written  and  sent  to  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Wlatterson,  when  he  was 
in  Florida.  The  editorial  was  a  bitter 
attack  upon  the  German-American  citi- 
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zens  of  this  country.  Local  Germans 
had  just  taken  action,  avowing  their 
loyalty  to  this  nation,  and  It  seemed  in¬ 
advisable  to  Mr.  Haldeman  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  should  be  printed.  Communicating 
the  facts  to  Mr.  Watterson,  the  latter 
readily  agreed  with  his  view,  and  asked 
him  to  kill  the  editorial. 

He  denies  that  he  had  assumed  auto¬ 
cratic  control  over  both  newspapers, 
ignoring  and  refusing  to  consult  with 
his  brother,  but  claims  to  have  been  al¬ 
ways  ready  and  willing  to  confer  and 
cooperate  in  all  matters  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  corporations.  He  tells 
how  the  whole  responsibility  and  the  en¬ 
tire  details  of  constructing  the  new 
building  were  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
directors,  and  relates  at  length  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  the  task  presented. 

How  the  financial  arrangements  in 
connection  with  the  new  building  were 
left  entirely  in  his  hands  was  related 
by  Mr.  Haldeman  in  order  to  show  that 
the  present  apparent  lack  of  confidence 
in  his  ability  and  capacity  is  the  re- 
•sult  of  the  incident  of  the  editorial, 
and  not  based  upon  his  record  of  con- 
.structive  work  in  behalf  of  the  two 
iiewspaper.s. 

KUI.ATIONS  WITH  MR.  WATTERSON. 

“As  to  my  personal  relations  with 
Henry  Watterson,”  continues  Mr.  Halde¬ 
man,  “1  take  this  occasion  to  .say  that 
I  have  no  feeling  of  animosity  against 
him,  and  that  I  recognize  him  as  a  man 
of  great  ability  and  as  a  newspaper 
editor  of  unusual  power  and  brilliancy. 
Furthermore,  I  have  not  forgotten  that 
he  was  the  long-time  friend  of  my  fath¬ 
er,  and  that  he  has  been  my  friend. 
And,  as  said  above,  I  have  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  dictate  to  him  the  policy  he 
should  pursue  as  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal,  though  he  has  frequently  read 
to  me  his  editorials  and  discussed  them 
with  me,  and,  as  mentioned  before.  I 
have  thoufiht  that  his  attitude,  partic¬ 
ularly  with  reference  to  the  German- 
Aniericans,  was  too  extreme  at  times, 
and  .said  so  to  him,  and  he  readily  con¬ 
ceded  that  I  was  right.  He  has  had 
very  free  rein  in  his  editorial  work,  but 
1  have  felt  that  as  one  interested  in 
the  papi'r,  and  its  pre.sident,  I  had  a 
right  to  express  my  views — and,  in  fact, 
he  himself  often  sought  them — and  this 
is  practically  the  whole  story  as  to  our 
relations.  As  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Watterson  that  no  one  man  can  be 
both  manager  and  editor  of  a  newspa- 
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per,  I  can  only  say  that  I  certainly 
have  never  tried  to  be  both  manager 
and  editor  either  of  the  Courier-Journal 
or  the  Timea  It  is  manifestly  true, 
however,  that  no  institution  can  be  suc- 
ce.ssfully  run  where  its  different  depart¬ 
ments  are  absolutely  independent  of 
each  other,  ajid  where  there  is  no  head 
to  the  institution  who  can  exercise  su¬ 
pervision  and  coordinate  the  work  of 
the  departments. 

“TE.MPER  and  TE.MPEaVMENT.” 

“In  conclusion,  as  to  the  statement 
that  1  am  in  temper  and  temperament 
unsuited  and  unequal  to  the  successful 
management  of  either  the  business  de¬ 
partment  or  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Courier- Journal,  I  can  only  say  that 
so  far  as  concerns  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  I  have  never  undertaken  to  man¬ 
age  it,  but  only  to  exercise  that  degree 
of  interest  therein  and  supervision 
thereover  which  1  have  heretofore  de¬ 
scribed.  And  as  to  the  management  of 
the  business  department,  I  refer  to  the 
fact,  as  heretofore  said,  that  I  have  been 
the  president  of  both  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Ixiuisvllle 
Times  continuously  for  fifteen  years, 
during  which  time  the  practical  man¬ 
agement  of  the  bu.sine.ss  of  both  of  those 
corjiorations  has  been  by  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  members  thereof  left 
with  me,  and  that  I  have  handled  the 
•same  successfully,  certainly  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Mr.  Watterson,  as  shown  by  the 
letter  from  him,  which  I  have  heretofore 
quoted,  and  which  was  written  to  me 
only  a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago.” 

RESULTS  OF  HIS  MANAGE.MENT. 

Mr.  Haldeman  concludes  by  citing  fig¬ 
ures  showing  the  constantly  Improving 
financial  conditions  of  the  papers  un¬ 
der  his  management  as  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  capacity  to  handle  large  af- 
faira 


It  is  just  as  important  to  obey  or¬ 
ders  as  it  is  to  give  them. 


Chicago  people  have 
learned  to  look  to  The 
Chicago  Evening  Post  for  au¬ 
tomobile  news. 

CThe  Post’s  automobile 
page  is  edited  by  E.  G. 
Westlake,  probably  the  best- 
known  automobile  writer  in 
the  middle  West. 

CThe  Post  is  read  by  the 
intelligent  and  influen¬ 
tial  people  of  Chicago-rthe 
ones  who  are  interested  in 
and  can  afford  to  buy  the 
automobile  advertised  in  its 
columns. 

C  Automobile  advertisers, 
consequently,  get  profit¬ 
able  returns  from  the  money 
they  spend  for  slfece  in 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post 


The  Evening  Star 
with  one  edition  daily, 
has  a  greater  circu¬ 
lation  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  than  that  of 
all  the  other  Washing¬ 
ton  papers  combined. 
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NEBRASKA  ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Walter  Williams,  of  Missouri  School  of 

Journalism,  and  Herman  Black,  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  Chicago  American,  Deliver 

Able  Addresses  Before  Conference 

Held  in  Omaha. 

One  hundred  and  four  editors  from  Ne- 
l)raska,  a  few  from  Iowa  and  a  few 
from  South  Dakota,  attended  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting-  of  the  Nebraska  Press 
As.sociation  held  in  Omaha  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  June  18,  19 
and  20.  Most  of  the  editors  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  families  and  so 
including  women  there  were  more  than 
200  present  at  the  conference. 

The  opening  day  was  spent  largely 
in  registration  and  in  getting  acquaint¬ 
ed.  The  Commercial  club  of  Omaha 
gave  the  editors  a  complimentary  din¬ 
ner  Monday  evening.  Following  that 
the  editors  were  taken  in  special  oars 
to  the  classic  old  den  of  King  Ak-sar- 
ben  where  they  were  entertained  by  the 
home-talent  burlesque,  “The  Queen  of 
Hair  I.sland.”  There  the  newspaper 
men  were  put  on  the  gridiron  but  all 
of  them  enjoyed  the  roasting  they  re¬ 
ceived. 

Tue.sday  morning  the  editors  had 
breakfa.st  at  the  new  Blaokstone  Hotel. 
The  Tuesday  se.ssions  wt^e  held!  at 
Happy  Hollow  club.  The  speakers 
were  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the 
school  of  journali.sm  at  the  University 
of  Mis.souri,  and  Herman  Black,  pub- 
li.sher  of  the  Chicago  American. 

SAYS  PEN  IS  STILL  SUPREME. 

"In  the  hands  of  men  entirely  great, 
the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,” 
said  Mr.  Williams.  He  treated  jour¬ 
nalism  as  the  chief  weapon  of  democ¬ 
racy.  He  pointed  out  the  nece.ssity  of 
open  publicity  in  national  affairs  and 
the  necessity  of  ab.solute  hone.sty  on 
the  part  of  the  newspaper  men  in  re¬ 
moving  all  political  bias  from  infor¬ 
mation  given  out  during  the  current 
cri.sis. 

"The  people  who  fight  this  war  and 
pay  for  it  have  a  right  to  know  what 
is  going  on,”  said  Mr.  William.s.  "You 
are  to  keep  them  informed,  and  in¬ 
formed  correctly.  The  war  took  place 
in  Europe  in  the  open  because  an  en¬ 
slaved  press  there  could  not  print  the 
facts  concerning  the  secret  diplomacy 
which  has  been  going  on  for  years.” 

The  speaker  held  that  there  is  too 
much  of  a  tendency  toward  intoler¬ 
ance  of  the  views  of  others  regarding 
the  present  war. 

URGES  MORE  TOLERANCE. 

“To  charge  a  man  who  does  not 
agree  with  you  In  regard  to  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  war  with  being  pro-Ger¬ 
man  may  evidence  the  poverty  of  our 
vocabulary,  but  it  does  not  make  for 
the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,”  he 
said. 

He  held  also  that  foolish  charges  of 
“.slacker  States”  were  made  throughout 
the  country  after  the  returns  of  the 
draft  registration  came  in,  though  the 
charges  were  based  on  nothing  more 
than  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage 
of  those  who  registered  had  answered 
the  que.stlon  on  the  regl.stration  card 
regarding  exemption  claims.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  que.stlon  was  expected 
to  Ik*  answered,  else  It  would  not  have 
lK*en  put  there,  and  criticised  those  who 
n.sed  the  volume  of  answers  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  slacker  .spirit. 

TALKS  ON  AnVERXTSINO. 

Herman  Black,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American,  touched  on  the  many 
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obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  newspaper  advertising 
even  after  the  advertising  has  been 
bought  and  paid  for.  He  said  these 
obstacles  are  placed  in  its  way  by  the 
very  men  who  buy  the  space  and 
should  be  most  interested. 

“Merchants  utilizing  advertising 
space,’’  he  .said,  “are  often  negligent 
about  dressing  up  their  window  dis¬ 
plays  in  harmony  with  the  advertising 
for  the  day,  and  particularly  about  put¬ 
ting  their  .salespeople  into  harmony 
with  the  advertising. 

“Again  1  have  known  merchants  to 
take  advertising  space  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  along  the  line  of  a  certain  cam¬ 
paign,  then  at  the  last  minute  adopt 
new  tactics  and  a  new  method  which 
they  had  seen  in  operation  in  the  houst^ 
of  their  competitor,  .so  that  when  the 
customers  come  into  the  store  in  an- 
■swer  to  the  advertisements  read  in  the 
newspapers  they  find  that  the  whole 
.scheme  had  been  changed  and  that  the 
hou.se  is  not  willing  to  make  good  the 
claims  of  its  paid  advertisements,  but 
is  pursuing  another  policy  entirely. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  accomplished  much,  the 
surface  has  not  even  been  .scratched 
when  compared  to  what  might  be  ac¬ 
complished  if  all  factors  were  brought  » 
into  harmony  for  the  best  results  when 
a  merchant  buys  adverti.sing  .space.” 

Tuesday  evening  the  .supply  men  of 
Omaha  were  ho.sts  to  the  editprs  and 
wives  at  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Pon- 
tenelle.  The  speakers  Included  Clark 
Perkins,  of  Aurora.  pre.sldent  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Press  Association : 
Frank  .Tudson.  of  Omaha,  who  talked 
about  the  Red  Cross;  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Missouri,  who  spoke  again;  Ross  Ham¬ 
mond,  editor  and  publi.sher  of  the  Fre¬ 
mont  Tribune;  Victor  Rosewater,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Omaha  Bee;  Tj.  C. 
Hatch,  president  of  the  Western  Iowa 
Editorial  'Association,  and  I.  W.  Car¬ 
penter,  of  the  Carpenter  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Omaha. 

EDITORS  VKSIT  SOLDIERS. 

Wcdne.sday  morning  a  caravan  of 
automobiles  furni.shed  by  Omaha  people 
took  the  editors  and  their  families  over 
the  beautiful  high  drive  to  Bellevue 
and  F'ort  Crook  where  many  regiments 
of  soldiers  are  in  training.  At  noon  the 
party  returned  to  the  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  Building  at  the  .stock  yards, 
where  the  Stock  Yards  Company  and 
the  live  .stock  commission  men  jointly 
were  ho.sts  to  the  visiting  editors. 

At  the  luncheon  “Doc”  J.  M.  Tanner, 
editor  of  the  Omaha  Weekly  Democrat 
propo.sed  a  tost  to  President  Wilson. 
At  the  business  session  which  followed 
the  luncheon,  the  editors  adopted  reso- 
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lutions  pledging  the  unqualified  support 
of  the  organization  to  the  national  Ad- 
mini.stration  in  this  hour  of  conflict. 
The  zone  system  of  charges  for  trans¬ 
portation  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
was  approved  as  the  preferable  means 
of  obtaining  additional  war  revenue. 


NET  PROFITS  TAX  URGED 


Finance  Gomniittee  Holds  to  Propos.d 
for  .'i.S  P.  C.  Tax  on  Earnings. 

WASMiNiiTON  June  27. — The  fight 
against  the  tax  on  newspapers  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  he  of  lively  intere.st.  The  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  has  made  no  change 
in  its  decision  of  placing  a  5  per  cent 
tax  upon  net  profits  and  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  increase  upon  .second-class  mail 
matter.  The  proponents  of  the  zone  sys¬ 
tem  are  exceedingly  active,  and  one  who 
has  followed  the  action  of  Congre.ss  for 
many  years  relating  to  newspaper  legis¬ 
lation  said  that  it  would  not  surprise 
him  if  the'advocates  of  the  zone  system 
would  win  their  fight.  The  Finance 
Committee  will  probably  report  the  bill 
one  day  this  week,  and  the  Senate  will 
by  next  week  be  actively  engaged  in  the 
consideration  of  the  Revenue  bill. 


Preparedness  in  Wichita 


“On  to  ’B-risco”  is  now  the  .slogan 
of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Ad  <^lub.  Al¬ 
ready  plans  have  been  made  for  the  big 
drive  to  the  Pacific  Coa.st  next  sum¬ 
mer.  The  club  will  be  well  represented. 


I  ulop^ka  I 

Olapttal 


Average  net  paid  clr- 
eulation  for  the  six 
niontlis  ending  Sept. 
30,  1016,  as  sworn  to 
in  Government  report. 


4,23 

And  as  conflmied  by 
report  of  The  Aiiilit 
Bureau  of  Circiilutions 
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PUBLIC  SERVICE,  Inc. 

UNBIASED  FINANCIAL  NEWS 
To  Newspapers — Daily  &  Sunday 
AT  PRACTICALLY  NO  COST 
TO  THE  PUBLISHER 

Write  for  Details. 
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New  Dress  for  Manchester  Mirror 
The  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Mirror  and 
American  is  undergoing  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  In  its  various  departments.  It  has 
put  on  a  new  and  modern  dress,  changed 
its  make-up  and  appearance  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  and  has  enlarged  its  editorial  staff. 
Several  new  advertising  men  have  been 
added  and  tho  paper  is  now  carrying 
from  30  to  40  columns  of  advertising. 
The  Mirror  is  the  oldest  daily  paper  in 
New  Hampshire,  having  been  establish¬ 
ed  in  1840.  Col.  Arthur  K.  Clarke,  son  of 
the  founder  John  B.  Clarke,  is  still  at 
the  helm,  hale  and  hearty. 


Flag  Law  Now  in  Force 
The  Texas  statute  enacted  by  the  last 
Legi.slatiire  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
I'nited  States  or  State  flag,  seal,  emblem, 
or  ensign  for  advertising  purposes,  be¬ 
came  effective  June  20.  The  law  pro¬ 
vides  a  penalty  of  a  tine  of  not  more 
than  *100  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  by 
both  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  viola- 
tion.s. 
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We  can  increase  yQjir  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 
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TIPS  FOR  DEALERS 


N«?w  Conremts  and  Old  That  Are  or  Will 
Be  In  the  Market  for  Supplies. 

Kaktman.  Ca. — Tho  f'ounty 

tJazptte  has  appeared  here.  K.  Ft.  ^^a^- 
ris  Is  editor. 

Wichita.  Kan. — The  IVtroIeum  .lour- 
nal,  a  weekly  piihlication  devoted  to  the 
oil  and  cas  Interest.s.  made  its  initial 
atd'earanc*'  la.st  week.  The  first  i.ssue 
containeil  thirty-two  i»aRre.>i.  F^arry 
Van  NVS.S.  for  many  years  a  reporter 
for  tlie  Wichita  l'iig:le,  is  the  editor. 

Uettsviluj,  (>.— The  liettsville  Herald 
is  the  name  of  a  new  weekly  newspaper 
pulilished  here  liy  I.,.  G.  IJellard,  of 
Itellevue,  O. 

Si-M  Hk.xch  I'al. — The  Seal  Beach 
Wave  is  a  newspafier  here.  A.  W. 
.\rm.stronf;  of  the  Alhamhra  (Gal.)  Ad- 
v<M-ate  is  the  publisher. 

.Mia.mi.  Okla. — The  Daily  Itecord- 
Herald.  which  was  rei-ently  e.stablished 
here,  is  ineetinK  with  encourasfement 
from  the  citi^i  ns  of  .Miami  and  Ottawa 
I’ounty.  K.  F*.  .Martin,  the  editor  of  the 
daily,  has  laim  editinir  the  weekly 
Itecord- Herald  for  the  i>ast  three  years. 

VicKKiiV.  Tex. — The  Vickery  Week'y 
Fteview,  a  new  newspaiier  here,  has 
jii.st  ap|K‘ared.  Jack  It.  Ik'rry  is  editor 
and  publisher. 

ltoi.i.A.  Kan. — The  Ftolla  News  will 
apisar  h^re  alHiiit  July  4.  All»ert  B. 
h>F.son  is  pul)li.sher. 

Ti'ijia.  Okla — The  Tulsa  >I>-ws  Com- 
r>any  with  a  $2,000  capital  .stock  has 
Is'en  incorporated  here.  I.ieslie  K. 
Brooks.  James  A.  Woolf  and  F^reder- 
Ick  I...  Brooks,  all  of  Tul.sa  are  the 
incorporators. 

Tim  ro.  Fa. — The  Times,  K.  T.  Tal- 
lH)t.  editor,  has  apfieared  here. 

Amariu-o,  Tex. — Hilton  Greer,  of  the 
l>allas  Kveninir  Journal,  will  he  man- 
aeinK  editor,  J.  Lt.  F’ofm'I  will  lie  edi¬ 
tor  and  I’orter  Whaley  will  lie  busi- 
ne.ss  mana+rer  of  th"  new  afternoon 
newspaper  to  1m‘  established  here  by 
the  M.  B.  Herely  F^ublishing  Go. 

Ktowah,  Tenn  — The  Tennessee  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Karmcr.s’  Kducational 
and  (”o«)i>era  ive  union  wi'l  publish  a 
newspaper  here.  The  fir.st  i.ssue  will 
lie  about  Octolier  1. 

WiLMiNOTON,  Del. — New  Kepublic 
News  Service,  Fnc.  A  general  printing 
and  publi.shing  business.  $100,000.  * 

New  York. — Ka.stman  Publishing  Co., 
Fnc.  Printers,  publishers,  etc  $25,000. 
tncorfiorators:  H.  S.  Hechheimer.  S.  E  « 
Gin.sburg,  S.  Schwartr.man,  220  West 
42d  Street.  New  York. 

Erie.  Pa — The  Truth  Pres.s;  $.5,000; 
Samuel  Hertz. 

Dover,  FXd. — .National  Bank  Service 
Gorporation;  general  adverli.sing.  F>rint- 
ing  and  publishing;  $100,000. 

Scranton,  Pa. — l^i  .Minatore  Publish¬ 
ing  Gororiany;  $5,000;  F^hi;ii)  Salsburg. 


Dover,  Del. — McClure  Publishing 
Company,  publishers,  capitalization, 
$50,000. 

Nashvilue,  Tenn. — A  charter  has  been 
issued  to  the  Tribune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Tellico  Plains,  Tenn.;  capital 
.stock,  $1,200.  Incorporators,  C.  F.  I^a- 
tomore,  T.  F.  Peck,  R.  V.  Trott,  N.  M. 
.McDaniel,  and  E.  P.  Loomis.  To  pub- 
li.sh  a  newsF>ar»er  and  engage  in  the 
printing  business. 

FtoTiiBSAY,  Can. — H.  V.  McKinnon, 
A.  E.  McGinley,  and  Stanley  DeW. 
Granville,  all  of  St.  John,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Canada,  have  incorixirated  under 
the  name  of  the  Maritime  Advertising 
Agency,  Ltd.,  to  carry  on  business  as 
printers,  publishers,  advertisers,  and 
advertising  agents.  The  capital  stock 
is  $10,000,  head  office  at  Rothesay,  Can¬ 
ada. 


CHANCES  IN  INTEREST 

Griplet.  Gal. — Frank  E.  Green,  who 
has  been  city  editor  of  the  Gridley  Globe 
for  the  |»ast  few  months,  has  leased 
the  paper  and  iilant  for  a  year  and 
has  turned  it  into  a  morning  paper.  He 
will  have  a  full  telegraph  .service  and 
intends  to  give  the  residents  of  Gridley. 
Gal.,  a  live  newspar>er.  The  Gridley 
Glolie  was  started  eleven  years  ago 
by  Don  B.  Robb,  who  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  lo<-al  po.stmaster. 

Rosevilj.e.  Gal. — H.  M.  Hadfleld  and 
F.  J.  Martindale  announce  that  they 
have  purchased  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  Tribune  Publishing  Company 
Inc.,  and  have  leased  the  plant  in  which 
the  Ro.seville  Tribune  is  printed  for  a 
term  of  years. 

CoArHELLE,  Cal. — The  Coachelle  Val¬ 
ley  (Gal.)  Submarine,  which  is  publish¬ 
ed  here  in  Goachelle,  122  feet  below  sea 
level,  has  been  purchased  by  Victor  V. 
Green. 

Oak  Hii.i,,  Kan. — E.  F.  Jones  has  lea.s- 
ed  the  Gazette  from  S.  A.  Lynn  and 
now  is  in  po.s.ses.sion. 

Norman,  Okla. — George  F)llsworth,  a 
former  newspaper  man  of  Chickasha, 


Therimes-Dispatch 

Richmond,  Virginia 

A  five-inch  single  column  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  Times-Dispatch  will  cost 
$4.20  an  insertion  daily  and  $5.60  an 
insertion  Sunday — a  total  cost  of 
$1,601.60  for  the  year,  which  means 
that  it  costs  to  reach  75%  of  the 
families  in  Richmond  only  about  7 
cents  per  family  per  year. 

Story,  Brooks  &  finley 

Special  Representativet 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

People’s  Gas  Building  Qiicago 
Mutual  Life  Building  Phila. 


Okla.,  has  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
Democrat-Topic  and  will  become  man¬ 
aging  editor.  W.  J.  Hess,  former  edi¬ 
tor,  has  left  the  Miami  mining  district. 

Guarksvillb,  Tex. — The  News,  pub- 
li.shed  here,  has  been  sold  by  Mrs.  M. 
B.  Grueger  to  A1  Thomas  and  S.  E. 
Clark. 

KrsA,  Okla;,— Samuel  P.  Watts,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Industrial,  ha.s 
.sold  his  interest  in  that  publication  to 
Gene  W.  Bale.s,  who  will  continue  the 
publication. 

Dalton,  Neb. — Tom  W.  Lally  has 
purchased  the  Delegate  again,  which 
he  sold  just  one  year  ago. 

Chester,  111. — J.  W.  Grave,  former 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  St.  CHair 
(Mo.)  Times,  has  purchased  the  Her¬ 
ald  from  Mrs.  Alice  McAtee  and  will 
continue  publication. 

Genoa,  Neb. — D.  G.  Brewer  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Time.s. 


{10,000  for  Red  Cross 
The  New  York  Times  recently  de¬ 
clared  an  extra  dividend  of  1  per  cent, 
as  a  contribution  of  its  stockholders  to 
the  Red  Gross  fund.  The  contribution 
amounted  to  $10,000. 


The  New  Orleans  Item 

Largest  afternoon  Circulation  in  the 
entire  South 

(Aixil  A.  B.  C.  Net  Paid  Statement) 

Sunday  68,875 
Daily  55,041 


PHILADELPHIA 

Americans  Greatest 
Industrial  City. 

The  ^RESS 

Philadelphia^ s  Great 
Industrial  Paper. 

Foreign  Representatives 
GILMAN  &  NICOLL 
1103  World  Building  1030  Tribune  Building 
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The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 

CONE.  LORENZEN  k  WOODMAN. 
Special  RaprcMntatiTw 
New  York,  Detroit,  Kaaaei  Otr,  rkhagn 


Hemst  reel’s 


STOP  THE  LEAKS  NOW 

MR.  PUBLISHER; — Perhaps  you  know  some  leaks  are  occurring  and 
have  resolved  many  times  to  stop  those  most  apparent  to  you.  It 
mav  lie  some  of  the  most  important  ones  have  never  occurred  to 
joii.  You  may  he  overlooking  even  some  of  the  big  things  which 
will  (if  they  do  not  now)  materially  affect  your  Profit  and  Loss 
Statement. 

Lit  Me  Stop  the  Leaks  for  You.  I  will  not  only  point  out  the  way, 
hut  (with  your  approval),  actually  make  the  changes  which  will  in¬ 
crease  your  net  profits  without  asking  you  to  make  investments  of 
any  sort.  Write  for  publishers’  names  in  your  territory. 

PICDDC  r  CTADD  N^—Pap^r  54S-9  TRANSPORTATION  BLDG. 

1  lEiKKC  OlAlvK,  Expart  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 


SUSPENSIONS 

Dei,  Rio,  Tex. — The  Del  Rio  Herald 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
local  Val  Verde  County  Herald,  has  filed 
here  a  certificate  of  dissolution. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. — The  Tribune,  a 
German  weekly  newspaiier,  more  than 
seventeen  years  old,  has  susiiended. 

Futvanna.  Texas. — The  Progress,  a 
weekly  new.siiaiier,  has  su.spended  pub¬ 
lication. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
Stakkord,  Kan. — E.  A.  Briles,  editor 
of  the  Republican,  has  purciiascd  the 
Courier  from  Nate  E.  Reece  and  ha-s 
consolidated  the  two  papers  .mder  the 
name  of  the  Stafford  Courier. 

GIrard,  Kan. — H.  W.  Shideler,  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Press,  has  purchased 
the  Enterprise  from  H.  W.  Bouck,  and 
will  consolidate  it  with  the  Press. 


THE 

Boston  Record 


was  the  only  evening  paper 
in  Boston  to  make  a  gain 
last  month  in  local  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  Record  is  coming  faster 
every  month  as  a  real  es¬ 
sential  to  the  advertiser  who 
comes  into  greater  Boston. 

1.  A.  Klein 

.»io  York  Repreaentative 
METROPOLITAN  TOWETR,  N.  Y.  C. 
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UNITED 
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Afternoon  Papers 

Giwal  OftcM,  World  Bldg.,  Now  York 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C  Paper 

J.  p.  McKinney  a  son 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


Camadian  Preu  Clippings 

Tho  problem  of  covering  tho  Oonodlu 
Field  U  aniwered  by  obtaining  tho  aervlea 
at 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  aivea  tho  ellppingt  on  all  oiattara  of 
intoreat  to  yon,  printed  in  over  N  par  east, 
of  the  nawapapeia  and  pnbllentlont  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Cannda  aad  Mow- 
foundland  nt  our  bead  oiBco. 

74-76  CHDBCB  ST.,  TORONTO,  GAM. 

Price  of  aarvloo,  tegnlar  praao  oli^ng 
rataa — apaclal  ratao  aad  dlaeonato  to  Trade 
and  Nawopapara. 
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MAY  ADVERTISING  IN 

15  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Loss  of  206,800  Lines  Exhibited  in  List 
of  Eighty-five  Papers,  an  Average  of 
One  Page  Each — Thirteen  Papers 
Print  More  Than  1,000,000  Lines — New 
York  Carried  Greatest  Volume. 

War  has  not  affected  advertising  to 
any  great  extent.  There  is  usually  a 
drop  in  May,  following  the  Easter  busi¬ 
ness,  and  there  is  some  loss  compared 
with  the  same  period  one  year  ago.  The 
loss  amounts  to  an  average  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one  page  each  for  the  entire 
month  in  eighty-five  newspai)ers  in  fif¬ 
teen  principal  cities  of  the  country,  or 
a  total  of  eighty-five  pages  le.ss  than  for 
tile  corresponding  month  in  1916.  There 
were  gains  shown  in  seven  cities  and 
i)y  forty-five  newspapers,  according  to 
the  figures  compiled  by  the  statistical 
department  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post. 

The  figures,  giving  the  .lumber  of 
lines  of  advertising  printed  in  the  daily 
newspapers  of  fifteen  cities  during  May, 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  and  exhib¬ 
iting  the  gain  or  loss,  follows: 


1917. 

1910. 

New  Y’ork . . 

0,073,515 

9,908,801 

235.280  lyoss 

tJliieago  _ 

5,133,012 

5,149,593 

15,981  Loss 

PliihuMIpIda 

5,371,908 

5.590,052 

224,144  Loss 

iN-troit  .... 

4.040.420 

4.081.350 

34,930  loss 

Minixsiimlis. 

2,482,802 

2,384,252 

98,5.50  Gain 

St.  Paul 

1,707.300 

1,0G4..3S6 

132,920  Gain 

I/*a  .Angeles. 

4.200,900 

3.942,000 

204,000  Gain 

Raltimorc  . . 

3,310.520 

3.241.140 

7S,.374  Gain 

Ituffalo  .... 

2.529,123 

2,445,571 

83,552  Gain 

Washington  . 

2,492,301 

2,008,831 

116,470  loss 

Cleveland 

3,389,700 

3,340,800 

48,900  Gain 

•St.  I/OUls  . . 

3.033,723 

3,077.976 

44,253  Loss 

New  Orleans 

1,. 50.3, 2.54 

1,509,512 

0.258  Loss 

S.  Francisco 

2.409.474 

2.305.088 

103,780  Gain 

Milwaukee 

1.940,171 

2.348.731 

399,500  Lo.,s 

Tetal  _ 53,458,789 

53.005,589 

200,800  Loss 

LIVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED 
BY  OUR  READERS 

[Vnder  this  caption  ioe  shall  print,  each 
week,  letters  from  our  readers  on  subjects  of 
interest  connected  with  newspaper  publishing 
and  advertising.  Any  publisher  who  desires 
help  <n  the  solution  of  his  problems,  or  who  has 
pronounced  views  on  any  subject  connected 
with  the  business,  is  invited  to  contribute  to 
this  column.  We  are  confident  that  such  a  col¬ 
umn  can  be  made  of  great  value  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  our  readers. — Ed.  J 


(Congratulations 

miK  .\K\V  VoltK  EVB.NI.Vli  POST, 
.Iiim*  gs,  ]<il7. 

Tub  Eiiitoh  and  Puni.isriKR : 

I  want  to  I'oiD-nitiiliile  .voii  on  tlM‘  story  atioiit 
.loin,  It.  Itiitlioin.  u-lilcli  apiH-iireil  In  last  Satiir- 
iliiy’s  Kditiiii  and  I’i  iii.isiikii.  It  Is  one  of  the 
m  «l  inlrr<,itlii);  I  liiive  r<'ii<|  for  .some  time. 

.Sliieerely  Yours, 

Emu,  M.  .Si  iioi.t:. 


Takes  Issue  with  Editor  Finty 

340  .SANSO.MK  Street, 

S.\N  I'RANcisco,  June  20.  1017 
Tub  Editor  and  PcRi.iaiiER: 

It  seems  to  me  that  Tom  KInty's  comparison 
of  ,;ivinK  out  of  news  In  Ills  letter  published  In 
yonr  Issue  of  June  9  is  rather  “odorous,”  as  Itlll 
would  say. 

He  says,  “You  would  discharge  your  own 
stair  if  they  gave  out  news  concerning  your  in¬ 
stitution  without  con.seiit  of  your  managers." 

,  .Sure  enough.  lint  Ijinslng’s  “Institution”  Im- 
luigs  to  every  single  one  of  the  100,000,000 
more  or  less  .Yinerleans  aeattered  east  of  here, 
and  therefore  all  tlie  news  and  Information  about 
tliat  “liiBtltutioii"  is  the  logical  property  of 
tliose  Kill. 000, (too.  Yes? 

JcAN  i)E  i.A  Montana  t  Rosas. 


A.  B.  C.  .Audits  Completed 
The  following  ncwsimpers  have  been 
audited  liy  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu- 
lation.s;  Fargo  (N.  I).)  Courier-News, 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Foi-um  and  Daily  Itepub- 
lican,  Iowa  ('ity  (la.)  Fitizen,  Iowa  City 
(la.)  Press,  .Marion  (O.)  Star,  New- 


EXPERT 

IN 

Newspaper  Publishing  Methods 

ADVERTISING 

MECHANICAL 

CIRCULATION 

DEPARTMENTS 


"He  knowm  more  about  the  neviepaper 
buginree  In  this  country  than  most  anybody 
rise." — George  French,  Editor  Advertising 
.Vein. 

CHAS.  S.  PATTESON 
PRINCE  GEORGE  HOTEL  N.  Y. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  comiiotent  to  handle 
nows  Rtair  of  Aftj  thousand  circulation  dally 
In  proBfossIvo  middle  western  city.  Sell 
yonr  servievs  in  Hrst  K'tlor,  giving  age.  edu- 
lation.  iMigitions  held,  references  and  salary 
exiHTted. 

ET>ITOHIAL  WRITER  for  eastern  dally  of 
high  grade  circulation  and  indept'ndcnt  pollci* 
enl  attitude.  University  training,  newspaptT 
exp«*  ieiiee,  first  class  writing  alilllty  and 
sound  Judgment  are  required.  Give  history 
and  inclose  clippings. 

REPORTERS  and  DESK  MEN  are  also  want- 
e/1  for  good  positions  now  open.  Registra¬ 
tion  Ls  free.  Now  is  the  time. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Tliirii  Nnilonnl  Rank  RIdg.,  Springfield,  Mast. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classification,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  sis 
words  to  the  Hne,  For  those  unemployed, 
not  to  exceed  SO  words,  two  insertions  FREE. 


(TKCTT.ATION  MAN. — Would  make  change, 
prefer  offer  West  of  .Mississippi  River.  R(Cord 
eloan.  Can  give  l>est  of  references.  At  present 
enipIoM'd  and  making  change  voluntarily.  Ad* 
dress  S.  .TiOT,  care  Tlie  Editor  aiul  Publisher. 


EDITGRI.VL  WORKER. — Part  or  full  time  by 
w*(‘ll!  e«1ueated  young  man  of  energy  and  original¬ 
ity.  lla.s  iKKik  editing  and  magazine  exiKTienee. 
Writes  well  and  lias  ideas.  Address  S.  3300, 
care  Eiltor  and  Publislier. 


$12,000  buys  central  west 
daily  doing  a  business  of  over 
$15,000  a  year.  One-half  can 
be  bought  for  $6,000.  Prop¬ 
erty  is  making  a  moderate 
profit.  Proposition  P.  F. 

Char  es  M.  Pa'mer 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Big  Weekly 

Dominant  weekly  newsp-oper  in 
Ea.stern  state,  exclusive  field,  wide 
influence  and  large  circulation,  ex- 
ceptionaly  well  equipped  and  earnin.g 
17  per  cent,  on  purchase  price.  $15,000 
cash  required.  Terms  on  balance. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 
Timet  Bnildinf,  New  York 

There  Never  Has  Been 

a  time  within  the  past  decade  when 
the  opportunities  for  big  profits  in  the 
newspaper  business  were  as  prolific  as 
at  the  present.  And  the  conditions 
for  prosperity  are  constantly  improv¬ 
ing.  Information  concerning  good 
opportunities  is  available  at  this  office, 
and  at  its  Ea.stern  and  Western 
branches. 

H.  F.  HENRI  CHS 

Xeteapaper  Properties 
I.ITriIFIBI,D,  11,1,. 


WHAT  THB  FlGUiUSS  SHOW. 

Dut  of  ten  cities  reporting  oh  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  foreign  advertising,  half  of 
them  exhibited  increases  in  this  class  of 
advertising. 

The  greatest  volume  of  advertising 
was  carried  in  New  York,  9,673.515, 
with  Philadelphia  second,  witn  5,371,908. 

New.spapers  carrying  more  than  1,- 
000,000  lines  of  adverti.sing  for  the 
month  appear  in  the  following  order: 


1. 

Detroit  News  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

...  1,8(55.346 
...  1,50(5,444 

;i. 

Detroit  Krw  Press . 

...  i.nio.oio 

4. 

Chicago  Dally  News  . 

.  .  .  1,208,292 

r>. 

Cleveland  Plain  D<*aler  .... 

...  1.  Hill. 925 

11. 

St.  TjouIs  Post-Dispateli  .. 

...  1.177.401 

7. 

i'liiladelpliia  Imiuirer  . 

...  1,108,200 

s. 

lios  Anj^eles  Times  . 

...  1.1312100 

t». 

...  1.1(H,380 

Hi. 

Washington  Star  . 

...  1,090,129 

11. 

New  Y'ork  Tlme.s  . 

...  1.084.538 

12. 

Minn(^apoli8  Tribune  . 

.  .  .  1,008,448 

Minncoipolis  Journal  . 

...  1.000,404 

A  Correction 

Through  inadvertence  in  last  week’s 
issue  of  The  Editor  and  Pithusher,  in 
the  |)age  of  the  Southern  Publishers’ 
advi-rti.sement,  the  daily  circulation  and 
advertising  rates  only  were  quoted  for 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  The 
Sunday  figures  should  have  appeared. 
The  daily  circulation  of  the  Observer 
is  13,696,  and  the  Sunday  circulation 
17,826. 


Bar  Liquor  Adverti.sing 

'fhe  Providence  Journal,  which  ha.s 
come  out  strongly  for  prohibition,  will 
not  now  accept  for  publication  any  ad- 
yi'iiising  relating  to  spirituous  or  malt 
liquors.  This  new  policy  began  Mon¬ 
day. 


Iiurgh  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Journal,  Newburgh 
(.V.  Y.)  Daily  New.s,  Hoehester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 


■A.  N.  P.  .A.  Elections 
The  ('umi)erland  (Md.)  Evening  Times 
has  l>een  transferred  from  the  associate 
to  the  active  class  of  mcmliership  in 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
•Association.  The  (’hampaign  (Ill.)  Daily 
News  has  been  elected  to  as.sociate  mcm- 
ber.ship. 


FOR  SALE 


AJrrrlisrincnts  unilrr  this  cinssifleolion,  ttemty 

cints  per  line,  eaeh  insertion.  Count  sis 
words  to  the  line. 

UXOTYI’Bi— Model  No.  3,  Serial  No.  10109, 
niNiiRZlne,  assortment  of  matrices.  Fort  Wayne 
I'rinting  Co..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


LINOTYPE— Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  8010, 
and  Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  8011,  with  1  maga¬ 
zine,  liners,  e)Mtor  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing  Co., 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

LINOTYPE) — Three  Model  1  machinee  with 
complete  equipment  of  molds,  magazines  and  mat- 
rlcea.  New  tlayen  Union  Co.,  New  Hayen,  Conn. 


FOR  SAJjE.— iFulIy  equlppeil  Job  printing 
plant  for  sale.  Dirt  cheap  to  quick  cash  buyer. 
Will  sell  all  or  part.  Send  for  details.  Ad¬ 
dress  S.  3309,  care  of  Editor  and  Pirbllsher. 


MR  I*iRI.Vl'BR — Oltiroiigli  a  comi»any  tlnanc^rt 
and  proniotisl  by  tJie  .Yssoclated  l*iil>ll«hers  ef 
AmfTl<‘a,  a  coiii>erntlon  organization  of  piibliah- 
cra, 

Y'oii  ran  buy  the  t)est  Stereotype  Flux 
on  the  market  U'ss  tlian  it  costs  you  to 
Iiim-hase  material  for  le.sa  valuable  flux 
of  your  -own  making. 

Free  Samples  on  Applleatlon. 

3'lie  Stereotype  Metal  E’liix  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Formerly  No.  :i0  Irving  Place,  N.  Y.  Flux 
holders  and  solldlflisl  flux — the  latest — 5  It)!i. 
and  iiolder,  $2.00. 


F.XPK.RIF.XCEO  WRITER,  Ipterviewer.  lin¬ 
guist,  siiecial  story  man,  long  in  the  tlelil  on 
liolli  sides  of  the  .Ytlanlic,  deslrt-s  |M>sitioii  where 
his  nl>!lities  will  be  rewarded ;  sola-r.  iiidiistrl- 
oils.  siHOialist  ncwspaiier  and  magazine  wprk 
Will  go  anywliere.  Aijply  S.  330.Y,  care  I-slUor 
and  Publislier. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  18  years’  ex¬ 
perience  is  oiien  for  a  position.  lias  a  record 
on  four  large  papers  of  which  he  Is  Justly  proud. 
If  you  want  a  good,  steady  worker  that  can  get 
.Tou  net  paid  circulation,  write  to-day.  Address 
8,  3207,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


('i.YIt'INloNJ  ST  Several  years’  exis-rb-nee. 
('an  give  i-.mhi  refen-neis*.  W’oiihl  like  to  make 
cliaiige.  West  or  MliliUe-West  preferreil.  .Ydili'ceifl 
S.  3313.  eare  Editor  and  Piilillsher. 


AHVEIt  I  iSINti  .MAN. —  Marriisl  man  of  42, 
who  has  sucoessfiilly  served  ami  hiillt  up  the 
aiis’ertialng  patronage  on.  two  leading  State 
im|H<rs  in  Stiiith,  wishes  to  hear  from  publisher 
wanting  an  advertising  man  and  ad  writer. 
Well  aeqiiainte<l  with  every  phase  of  m-wspniier 
work.  Excellent  refereimcs.  Address  S  3311, 
eare  Eilitor  and  Piihllsher. 


ClRt’rii.vmON  M.VNAOER— If  yon  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  man  who  can  get  yon  nef-pnhl  In- 
erease<l  clrenlntion,  I  am  the  one  wlwi  can  do  it. 
'Twenty  years  of  exiperlonco  and  stmly  on  lead¬ 
ing  dallies.  .Moilerate  salary  to  start.  W’rlle 
at  once.  -Ydilress  S.  331.-|.  care  Editor  and 
I’lildlsIii'T. 


HELP  WANTED 


.idrrriismxrnts  uiiiItT  this  clossifirotion ,  linii.hi 
ernts  per  Htir,  each  insrrtutn.  I'tmiit  six 
words  to  the  line. 


itl  SlNKSS  MAN.AOER  for  dally  newspaper  in 
northwest,  must  have  man  who  can  show  re¬ 
sults  and  who  is  capable  of  earning  a  salary  of 
^.a.lHM).  Prefer  man  lietween  the  ages  of  .30 
and  40.  Also,  prefer  man  wImj  coiikl  beeome 
stockholder  In  corporation,  even  for  n  small 
liivestiiient ;  liowever,  the  purchase  of  stock  Is 
not  a  requirement.  All  corresisindence  confiden¬ 
tial.  Address  S.  3308,  care  Tlie  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


TKLWiRAI’H  KIMTliR 
WAVIEH 

Must  U‘  a  man  of  exiSTleiice  and  jmlgmeiit, 
who  Is  a  master  at  Isilling  down  copy.  AiMr<-s« 
S  3310,  can-  Iklitor  and  PiihllsIsT 


WAVn-'iH-  .M  man.  capable  of  handling 
either  advertising,  hiisliies-i.  or  editorial  d<'i«irl- 
iiient  for  m-wspa|ST  in  Southwest  elty  of  30,000 
isipiiintioii.  Prefer  one  ahle  to  Invest  at  least 
$3.0011  la  stoi-k.  with  the  iiislerstaiiiHiig  that 
Investment  will  he  refiindeil  if  servlees  are  not 
aatlsfactory.  Position  will  pay  $;f.-i  is-r  w<s-k 
or  more,  to  Is-gin  with.  .Address  S.  3312,  care 
Editor  and  Pidilislmr. 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


The  Editor  and  Pablinhrr  maintains 

an  efficient  corps  of  paid  correaitondents  at  th* 
following  important  trade  centres;  Roaton,  Phils 
delphia,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Clndn 
nnti,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Atlanta.  New 
Orleans,  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  Waal'lngton.  Ralti 
muri!,  and  San  Francisco.  Other  correspondents 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time.  Advertie-rt 
and  newspaper  men  will  find  a  ready  market  for 
stories  of  advertising  achievements,  news  lieats. 
etc.,  by  addressing  the  main  office.  1117  World 
Riiildlng.  New  York  City. 

Rranch  office  San  Frandseo,  742  Market  St., 
R.  J.  Rtdwell,  manager,  ’phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  FTdItor  and  Publisher  page  eontatna 
072  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
pleas  wide  and  twelve  Inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  Is  30c.  an  agate  line,  $12.0 
a  page,  $80  a  half  page  and  $4."i  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  spare  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowivl  on  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  under  proper  chiaslflra- 
tioii  will  he  cliargeil  as  follows;  I'k-r  Sait-,  Help 
AVanted  and  .Mis(-elhineiius.  twenty  c-eiits  a  line; 
Iliisim-Ks  (>p|a>rluiilty,  thirty  cents  a  line, 
and  Sitiiatiuiis  Wanted,  ten  eciits  a  line, 
count  six  w<irdB  lo  the  line.  Fur  tliose  unem 
ployi-d  a  fifty-word  or  eight-line  advertlseuient 
will  be  published  two  times  FREE. 

Readers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  addreaa.  Tlila  will  insure  prompt  de 
livery. 

The  Rdltor  and  Pobllsher  sella  regularly 
at  10c.  a  copy.  $3.00  per  year  In  the  United 
States  and  (jolonlal  Posaeaslons.  $3.50  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  $4.00  foreign,  and  Is  on  sale  eaeh  week 
-at  the  following  news  standa; 

New  York — World  Ruildlng,  Tribune  Building, 
Park  Row  Ruildlng,  140  Nassau  Street,  Man 
ning's  (opposite  the  World  Ruildlng).  38  Park 
Row ;  The  Wonlworth  Ruildlng,  TImea  Building, 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway ;  Brentano’a  Book  Store, 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
.Mack's,  Macy'a  corner,  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  sn- 

tram-e. 

Raltiinore — R.  K.  Edwards,  American  Building. 

Philadelphia  -L.  G.  Ran,  7th  and  Cbestnni 
Streets;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bulletin  Building  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  Ilonse  News  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davla  Book  Shop,  Aid  Wood 
Street. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Bert  E.  Trenls,  511  Font- 
teentb  Street.  N.  W.,  Riggs  Bldg.,  News  Stand. 

Chicago — Powner's  Book  Store,  87  N.  Clark 
Street:  Post  Offlee  News  Co..  Monroe  Street; 
('has.  lievy  Circ.  Co.,  27  N.  Fifth  Avenne. 

Cleveland — Schroeder’a  News  Store.  Superior 
Street,  opposite  Post  Offlee;  Solomon  News  (lo., 
1111  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit— Solomon  News  Co.,  99  lamod  St.,  W. 
San  Francisco— B.  J.  Bldwoll  Oo.,  T43  Marhat 


1  lb.  In  can,  .oOc. 

5  ltl>s.  In  cans,  $2.00. 

10  R«.  in  cans,  $3.50. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE  STRAIGHTLINE  PRESSES^ 

with  Two  or  Four  Folders 

For  sale  by 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
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JAMES  R.  GRAY,  GREAT 
SOUTHER^  EDITOR,  DIES 

President  and  ('hief  Owner  of  Atlanta 
Journal  Surruinhs  to  Apoplexy  in  His 
Fifty-Eighth  Year— Ix>ng  a  Dominant 
Figure  in  Journalism  of  South,  and 
Widely  Keloved  as  a  Man. 

James  Uiohard  (Jray,  president  and 
editor  of  tlie  Atlanta  Journal,  died  .sud¬ 
denly  of  ai>oplexy  Monday  night  at  his 
home  in  .Vtlanta. 

Mr.  (Jray  was  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 
Me  was  Ijorn  at  .Vdairsville,  in  Bartow 
county,  (Jeorgia,  on  Septeml)er  30,  18.">9. 
His  early  educ.-ition  was  received  at  a 
classit'al  school  at  Adairsville.  There 
he  prei)ared  for  entrance  into  the  North 
(Jeorgia  .Agricultural  College  at  Dahlo- 
nega.  He  aspired  to  the  practice  of 


James  K.  Gray. 

law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1879,  one  year  after  graduation.  He 
l)racticed  in  Georgia  and  Texas. 

.Mr.  Gray's  connection  with  the 
Journal  date.s  from  his  purchase  of 
the  stock  of  Senator  Hoke  Smith  in 
1900.  In  Septeml)er  of  that  year  he 
iK'catne  editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  pai>er.  In  1905  he  bought  the  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Journal  and 
shortly  afterward  was  elected  pre.sident 
and  editor,  which  position  he  had  oc¬ 
cupied  ever  since. 

His  home  and  his  paper  were  the  ob- 
sorbing  interests  of  Mr.  Gray's  life. 
He  loved  his  home  so  much  that  It  was 
ditticult  to  draw  him  away  in  the  even¬ 
ings.  His  room  at  home,  his  office  in 
the  Journal  are  hung  with  pictures  of 
the  meml>ers  of  his  family.  He  kept 
them  clo.se  to  him  always,  and  when 
they  were  absent  he  vi.sited  them  as  of¬ 
ten  as  he  could  tie  spared  from  the 
paper's  affairs. 

Toward  the  members  of  the  Journal 
organization  his  spirit  was  the  same  as 
toward  his  family;  in  his  death  they 
feel  a  similar  sen.se  of  loss.  A  record 
of  Mr.  Gray's  career  as  editor  of  the 
Journal  would  be  a.  record  of  Atlanta's 
growth  and  progress  during  that  time. 
His  unvarying  policy  was  to  throw 
full  weight  of  the  paper's  influence 
iK'hind  every  movement  in  the  public 
interest. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Gray  the  South 
loses  one  of  its  greatest  citizens.  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  loses  one  of  its  great¬ 
est  editors. 

Pre.sident  Wilson  was  among  the  first 
to  wire  his  condolence  to  Mrs.  Gray. 
Secretaries  Mc.Vdoo  and  Daniels  also 
sent  dispatches  of  sympathy.  From  all 
parts  of  the  country  telegrams  of  sor¬ 
row  were  .sent  to  Atlanta.  BJverywhere 
the  loss  of  a  truly  great  man  is  mourn¬ 
ed. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

Gmarues  ('.  Chase,  former  editor  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Po.st-Standard, 
atx’identally  killed  himself  re<*ently  at 
Oshkcsh,  Wis.,  while  cleaning  a  shot¬ 
gun. 

Delvan  IxHtiNo  Head,  son  of  Samuel 
F.  Head,  city  editor  of  the  Buffalo  En¬ 
quirer,  died  recently  at  the  family  home 
in  Buffalo. 

B.  E.  Kandau.,  for  the  r>a-st  five  years 
manager  of  the  Tampa  (P'la.)  Tribune, 
died  recently  at  his  home,  in  Tampa. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  widely-known 
advertising  men  in  the  South. 

J.  K.  UiHi.ET,  aged  seventy-two,  a 
veteran  newspaper  man  known  through¬ 
out  Michigan  as  “Ole  Kib,"  died  recent¬ 
ly  as  a  ix-sult  of  injuries  received  in 
the  plant  of  the  Bellaire  (.Mich.)  Indo- 
ixmdent. 

J.  B.  lavEi.v,  aged  sixty-seven,  who 
for  thirty  years  was  market  editor  of 
the  .Atlanta  Constitution,  died  recently 
at  Oakhurst,  Ga. 

Wii.MAM  Holland  Sa.mpson,  author, 
editor,  art  collector,  and  widely  known 
through  his  connection  as  vice-president 
of  the  .Anderson  Galierie.s,  of  New  York, 
died  recently  at  Bake  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Sampson  was  born  in  Be  Hoy,  N. 
Y.,  February  2,  18(10.  He  became  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  Rochester  Post- 
FJxpress  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
remained  there  for  thirty  years,  being 
the  managing  editor  for  the  last  fifteen 
year.s.  In  1911  he  removed  to  New 
York,  and  lived  at  454  Riverside  Drive. 

A'vette  Genevieve  Henderson,  two- 
year-old  daughter  of  Erne.st  McKay 
Hender.son,  city  editor  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle,  died  recently. 

Cait.  WiLLiA.M  J.  Si«\TBR,  a  Confeder¬ 
ate  veteran  and  a  former  newspaper 
man,  died  recently  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
For  a  long  time  he  was  editor  of  the 
Winche.ster  (Tenn.)  Home  Journal  and 
for  several  terms  was  pre.sident  of  the 
Tenne.s.s(-e  Press  Association. 

Francis  C.  Sonneborn,  aged  sixty-two, 
for  thirty-.six  years  one  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  I.,;i  Porte  (Ind.)  Daily  Herald, 
died  recently  at  his  home  in  Ba  Porte. 
He  retired  from  active  newspaper  work 
la.st  year  Iwcause  of  failing  health.  Mr. 
SonnelK)rn  was  born  in  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  in  1855,  and  in  1868  was  taken  by 
his  parents  to  I..a  Porte.  He  began  his 
new.spaper  career  as  a  printer's  devil. 
He  was  one  of  the  lK“.st-known  newspa¬ 
per  men  in  Indiana. 


Honoring  Memory  of  Newspaper  Man 
The  grave  at  Marlborough,  N.  Y.,  of 
George  A\'.  Baildon,  most  of  whose  life 
was  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Times,  with  which  new.spaper  he  was 
succes.sively  reporter,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  cor¬ 
respondent,  city  editor  and  managing 
editor,  who  died  in  March,  1911,  was  the 
scene  again  Sunday,  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth,  of  memorial  services  by  his 
old  Brooklyn  friends  and  associates. 

Pittsburg  iiBgatrl) 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Bnimwick  Bailding,  N«w  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CQ.. 

Peoplci  Gm  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK. 

Real  Eitatc  Trust  Building.  Philadelphia 


WEDDING  BELLS 

J.  C.  AV'eed,  adverti.sing  manager  o' 
the  Hal  Motor  Car  Company,  of  Cleve- 
l.and,  and  Miss  Edith  Straight,  of  Pon¬ 
tiac,  Mich.,  were  married  recently  in 
Pontiac. 

George  B.  Elliott,  editor  of  the  Wa¬ 
tertown  (S.  D.)  Daily  Public  Opinion, 
and  Miss  Jo.sephine  Joyer,  of  th :  same 
city,  were  married  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on 
June  23. 

Milton  B.  McCain,  as.sociate  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Bivestock  Re¬ 
porter  and  North  Fort  Worth  Sunday 
New.s,  and  Miss  Juanita  Shannon,  who 
has  been  with  the  News  .staff  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  were  married  recently  at 
Fort  Worth. 

Richard  E.  Evans,  city  editor  of  the 
Casper  (AVyo.)  Daily  Tribune,  and  Mary 
.lane  Gruell,  of  Boveland,  were  mar¬ 
ried  recently. 

Dr.  Gu.s  Schneider,  with  the  Daniel¬ 
son  .Advertising  Agency,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  and  Miss  Sadye  Harriet  Paris  were 
married  on  June  21. 

James  Francis  .McShane,  editor  of  the 
Ea.st  Bil)erty  (Pa.)  Tribune,  was  mar¬ 
ried  recently  to  Julia  Anne  McIntyre  of 
Ihttsburgh. 

Harry  Benge  Crozier,  city  editor  of 
the  Galveston  (Texa.s)  Daily  News,  and 
Miss  Grace  Trumann  Younger  were 
married  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  sis¬ 
ter  at  Corpus  Chri.sti,  Texa.s,  on  June 
20.  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Crozier  left  for  a 
tour  of  West  Texas,  after  which  they 
will  make  their  home  in  Galveston. 

Martin  I...  Mar.sh,  as.si.stant  to  E.  A. 
Berdan.  Ea.stern  manager  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times-Star,  was  married  to-day  to 
•Mi.ss  Dagmar  Brun.son,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Vern  I..  Huston,  night  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  and  Miss  Bessie 
Campliell,  of  Santa  Anna,  Cal.,  were 
quietly  married  in  Milwaukee  on  Wed- 
ne.sday,  .Tune  20. 


Outing  of  .Ad  Women 
The  Beague  of  .Advertising  Women  of 
New  A’ork  city  held  their  annual  sum¬ 
mer  outing  at  the  S'hackamaxon  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  W^estfleld,  N.  J.,  Saturday 
evening.  About  forty  men  and  women 
prominent  in  the  advertising  world  at¬ 
tended  and  they  were  most  royally  en¬ 
tertained.  They  golfed,  danced,  canoed 
and  dined. 


DOMINATES 


ita  fleld  In  purcbaxlng  ability 
per  family  and  yet  at  lowest 
advertising  cost  per  thousand. 

“TO-DAY’S  HOUSEWIFE” 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 

General  Manager 
New  York 

The  True  News 

—FIRST— 

Always-Accurately 

iDternational  News  Service 

World  Bldg.,  New  York 


COURT  SUSTAINS  MONTREAL  STAR 


Decides  that  a  Newspaper  May  Reject 
Ad  Copy  if  Objectionable 

A  judgment  of  importance  establishing 
the  right  of  a  new.spaper  to  refuse  ad¬ 
vertising  which  It  considers  objectiona¬ 
ble,  even  though  the  newspaper  be  under 
contract  with  the  advertiser,  was  handed 
down  recently  in  Montreal  by  the  Court 
of  Review,  in  the  ca-se  of  Herbert  H.  I.iy- 
ons,  doing  business  as  the  Lyons  Cut 
Rate  Drug  Stores,  against  The  Montreal 
Star  Pul)lishing  Company,  Limited.  The 
case  has  been  before  the  court  for  years. 

The  I.iyons  Stores  had  contracted  with 
The  Star  for  advertising  space  under 
usual  form  of  contract,  which  contains 
the  following  clause:  “The  publishers 
may  decline  insertion  of  any  advertise¬ 
ment  which  they  con.sider  objectionable 
as  regards  text,  illu.stration  or  other- 
wi.se. ’’ 

One  of  the  Lyons  company's  adver- 
ti.sernents  submitted  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  The  Star's  advertising  department, 
ol)jectionable  as  being  prejudicial  to  the 
intere.sts  of  a  certain  class.  The  adver¬ 
tisement.  accordingly,  was  refused. 

The  Lyons  company  thereupon  brought 
action,  demanding  $10,000  damages  on 
the  ground  that  the  omi.ssion  of  the  ad- 
verti.sement  had  cost  it  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  lo.ss  of  .sale.s,  and  that  it  had  been 
una))lc  to  make  up  for  the  loss  by  ad¬ 
verti.sing  in  .several  other  newspapers. 

Judgment  in  the  lower  court  was 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  newspaper. 
The  Lyons  Stores  then  took  an  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Review.  The  judgment 
of  this  court  finally  established  the  right 
of  a  new.spaper  to  protect  its  columns 
from  advertising  matter  which  it  con¬ 
siders  objectionable  for  any  reason. 


^ ^America’s  Largest  and 
Best  Newspaper  Indus¬ 
trial  Advertising 
Agency/’ 

JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  CO. 

1 1  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 


WHAT  MAKES 

The  Omaha  Daily  News 

Xebraska's  First  Paper? 

1.  “Its  practical  support  of  the  riebts  of 
tbe  ordinary  ebap.” — The  ISdItor. 

2.  “Tbe  bixseat  circulation  in  tbe  most  pros- 
I)erous  state.” — The  Manager. 

.3.  “Productive  clTculatlon  commanding  con¬ 
fidence  of  advertlacrs.” — The  Adv.  Mgr. 

C.  D.  BERTOLET 

Boyce  Building,  Chicago 

A.  K.  HA.MMOND 
E.  E.  WOI>COTT 

.ICO  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


The  Evening  Mail 

New  York 

Last  year  GAINED 

178,965  lines 

of 

Dry  Goods  Advertising 
Only  one  other  N.  Y.  evening 
paper  exceeded  this  record,  and 
three  of  them  showed  losses. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail 


The  Calming  Wisdom 
of  the  East 


There’s  a  remarkable  parallel 
to  this  war. 

In  the  far-off,  mythical  East— 
the  Caliph  Haroun  Al  Raschid  and 
his  allies  are  engaged  with  a  sim¬ 
ilar  Mailed  Monster. 

And,  strange  to  relate— the 
Caliph’s  worries  are  much  like 
our  own— Liberty  Bonds,  censor¬ 
ship,  .  taxes.  Grand  Viziers,  re¬ 
cruiting,  back-yard  farms  and 
potatoes. 

But  the  Caliph  is  a  philosopher. 
He  has  a  gloriously  detached  way 
of  looking  at  these  perplexities— 
which  shows  them  up  in  their  true 
colors— absurd  or  otherwise. 


Now,  the  Caliph  is  fortunate  in 
having,  as  his  Boswell,  a  certain 
Sinbad.  Thus  his  musings  and 
moralizings  are  being  preserved 
in  full  for  the  guidance,  strength¬ 
ening  and  edification  of  all  peo¬ 
ples  in  similar  trouble. 

Sinbad  is  none  other  than  Si¬ 
meon  Strunsky— the  piquant  es¬ 
sayist  of  The  New  York  Evening 
Post. 

His  letter  from  Bagdad  is 
weekly. 

Syndicated.  The  only  really 
original  feature  on  the  war. 

Address  for  rates  and  sam¬ 
ples 


SYNDICATE  DEPARTMENT 


®()c  Nctor  l|ark  Pxrjsl 

More  Than  a  Newspaper — A  National  Institution 


[ 


Simeon  Strunsky  changes  his  address 
from  time  to  time.  His  letter  from 
the  next  stopping-place  will  be  just 
as  interesting. 
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The  New  York  Qobe 


Offers  the  National  Advertiser  the  Opportunity  for 
Appealing  to  the  Largest  Group  of  People 
with  Money  to  Buy  in  Greater  New 
York  and  Vicinity. 


Now  Over  210,000  a  Day 
Member  A.B.C. 


For  upwards  of  six  years  The  Globe  has  been  effec¬ 
tively  stimulating  the  interest  and  confidence 
of  its  readers  in  the  advertising  it 
accepts  and  publishes. 


The  Globe  offers  the  advertiser  the  use  of  its  well 
organized  promotion  department  which  has 
probably  scored  more  ‘  ‘hits’  ’for  new  advertisers 
than  any  similar  organization  in  the 

country. 


Through  The  Globe  you  can  directly  appeal  to  the 
one-fifth  of  New  York’s  population  who  have 
money  to  buy  the  goods  you  advertise. 


CHICAGO 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


The  Nation  Presa,  Inc.,  20  Vesey  St.,  N.  T, 


ANNUAL  CIRCULATION  NUMBER 


Ihe  f^’ewspaper  Advocate 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  30,  19i7 


WHAT  SPEED  MEANS  IN 
NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS 


Ciiculdli'H  ilanaiitr  of  the  lieliaitapolis  Xews, 
anil  I’rcniihnt  1.  ('.  J/.  A 


J.  M.  Schmid. 

their  iicfu.stonied  places  waiting  to  be 
•supiilied  with  papers  and  in  their  ex¬ 
citement  to  gain  an  advantagement  over 
other  boys  of  even  a  second,  have  got¬ 
ten  into  fist-flghts  with  their  best 
friends.  Wliile  these  little  exciting  wran¬ 
gles  hardly  ever  lead  to  permanent  bad 
feeling,  they  at  least  illustrate  a  trait 
of  human  nature,  which  every  ambi¬ 
tious  man,  woman,  or  child  possesses. 
To  l)e  first  in  anything  means  speed, 
accuracy,  care,  and  quick  thinking.  To 
the  casual  observer,  the  distribution  of 
a  newspaper  seems  but  the  trivial  pas¬ 
time  of  an  ambitious  boy  or  the  schem¬ 
ing,  aimle.ss  youngster. 


HELP  THE  BOY. 


Some  deal  with  him  unconsciously, 
accepting  his  daily  offering  as  a  matter 
of  routine;  others  recognize  his  desire 
•o  get  a  .start  in  life  and  unselfishly 
offer  him  the  encouragement  of  a  kind¬ 
ly  word  or  a  generous  tip. 

The  boy  who  overcomes  the  great  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  struggle  for  a  foothold  in 
life  is  not  the  one  who  depends  upon 
anything  but  his  own  ambition  and  ef¬ 
fort  in  making  a  success. 

Too  few  people  in  this  world  realize 
that  the  distributing  and  selling  of  a 
newspaper  is  in  itself  an  enterprise  that 
rivals  all  the  activities  of  the  stock 
niarket,  railroads,  and  telegraph. 

(Concluded  on  page  II) 


CIRCULATION  LEADERS 


Accuracy  and  Rapid  Action  Prime  Es¬ 
sentials  in  “Business  of  a  Million  De¬ 
tails” — Interesting  Circulation  Talk  by 
President  of  I.  C.  M.  A. — A  Vision  of 
the  Future. 

Hy  J.  M.  Schmid. 


Few  jieople  outside  of  a  newspaper 
office  realize  the  enormous  task  of  get¬ 
ting  out  a  modern  daily  newspaper. 

Speed  is  one  of  the  great  essentials, 
anti  in  its  application  one  of  the  “nerve- 
racking”  element  which  make  young 
men  old,  if  not  systemized  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  efficiency. 

1  have  seen  newsboys  congregated  in 


The  New  Yoi’k  Kvening  Journal' has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  news¬ 
paper  in  the  I'nited  States.  Last  report  shows  average  for  six  months  of 
825,299  cojiies  daily.  It  is  believed  that  the  Journal  consumes  more  white 
paper  than  any  newspajier  in  the  world. 

The  Hoston  Post  has  the  large.st  circulation  of  any  morning  newspaper  in 
the  United  States,  the  figure  for  May  having  been  520,590. 

The  New  York  American  has  the  largest  Sunday  circulation  in  the  United 
States,  the  last  six  months’  rcfiort  showing  an  average  of  727,154. 

The  Philadcli)hia  Hulletin  and  the  Uhicago  Daily  News  are  running  a 
neck-and-neck  race  now  for  filace  as  possessing  the  largest  two-cent  evening 
circulation.  The  last  (lovernment  report,  issued  May  3,  1917,  gave  the  Bulletin 
389,734.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  raised  its  price  from  one  to  two  cents  a 
month  ago,  and  there  has  been  a  fluctuation,  but  the  New  York  representative 
of  that  newspaper  informed  The  Kditor  and  Publishek  that  the  News  circula¬ 
tion  for  last  week  was  lietween  375,000  and  380,000  per  day. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  which  has  also  recently  raised  its  price,  now  ranks 
as  leading  the  two-cent  morning  field,  with  an  average  la.st  week,  as  reported 
to  The  Kditok  and  Ptblisher,  of  aliout  350,000  fier  day. 


1.  C.  M.  A.  MEETING  IS 

EXPECTED  OCT.  8  to  11 


Believed  Board  Will  Vote  to  Hold  An¬ 
nual  Convention  in  Fall  at  Atlanta  — 
Simmons  Favors  Time  and  Place-  It 
Will  Not  Conflict  with  Olher  Conven¬ 
tions;  to  Be  Held  in  That  City. 

In  all  lu'obability  the  postponed  con¬ 
vention  of  the  International  Circulation 
Managcr.s’  Association  will  be  held  in 
Atlanta,  tJa.,  the  original  place  .selected 
for  this  year's  inei-ting,  on  October  8 
to  11. 

So  many  requests  have  reached  the 
board  of  directors  from  circulators  from 
all  over  the  country  urging  a  conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  this  year  that  a  mail 
vote  of  the  board  is  being  taken  and  a 
positive  announcement  is  expected  with¬ 
in  a  few  day.s. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the 
above  dates  will  bo  selected.  J.  D. 
Simmons,  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  entertainment  committee,  is 
highly  in  favor  of  the  dates  mentioned, 
as  they  do  not  conflict  with  other  con¬ 
ventions  to  be  held  in  the  Southern  city, 
leaving  Atlanta’s  publicity  convention 
committee  free  to  devote  its  efforts  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managcr.s’  Association. 


BULLETIN  BOARDS  EFFECTIVE 


N.  E.  A.  C.  M.  NEW  BEDFORD  MEET 


Attractive  Programme  Arranged  for  Visi¬ 
tors  to  Annual  Convention. 


An  attractive  programme  has  been  .ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  New  F^ngland  As.sociation 
of  Circulation  Managers’  meeting,  at 
New  Bedford,  Ma.ss.,  July  11  and  12 

Among  the  sjieakers  will  be  J.  P. 
Barry,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin; 
H,  M,  Wheeler,  Hartford  Times;  C.  M. 
Schofield,  Worce.ster  Gazette;  C.  F.  Hos- 
ley.  New  Haven  Kegister;  F.  A.  Chap¬ 
man  Providence  Tribune;  W.  S.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Portland  F^xpre.ss;  F.  E,  John.son, 
Taunton  Gazette;  George  H.  Reynolds, 
New  Bedford  Standard.  H.  E.  Duncan. 
Fitchburgh  News  and  President  J.  A. 
MacNeil,  of  the  Bridgeport  Post,  will 
welcome  the  delegates. 

At  the  informal  dinner  addresses  will 
lie  made  by  former  President  A.  E.  M  ic- 
Kmnon,  I.  C.  M.  A.,  (Philadelphia  North 
American),  J.  M.  Annenberg,  programmu 


Get  the  hc.bit— READ  YOUR  OWN 
NEWSP.VPER  and  know  all  about  it. 


Oregonian’s  Big  Five-Cent  Sale 
E.  P.  Hofiwood,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Oregonian,  of  Portland,  Ore., 
writes  The  Editor  and  Publisher:  “We 
try  to  cut  the  corners  just  as  close  as 
po.ssible  all  the  time  and  get  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  circulation  at  the  minimum  of 
cost.  How  well  we  are  succeeding  is 
evidenced  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
able  to  maintain  the  largest  circulation 
of  any  fivc-cent  morning  paper  in  the 
country  in  cities  of  200,000  or  over,  pop¬ 
ulation  considered, 

“I  think,  with  possibly  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  we  net  a  larger  rate  per  paper 
than  any  other  pap<>r  in  the  country.” 


Part  Two 


CO-OPERATION  VALUABLE 
IN  CIRCULATION  WORK 


Keynote  of  Success,  McKernan  Says— 
(H)od  Thing  if  Managers  in  all  Sections 
Should  Meet  Monthly  —  Day  is  Past 
for  Cut-throat  Rivalry  Which  Harms 
Business. 


By  James  McKernan, 


Circutiitinn  Maninjer  of  the  .Vnc  Yorlc  Uortil. 

One  of  the  most  promising  conditions 
in  relation  to  the  handling  of  circula¬ 
tion  is  the  tendency  of  circulation  man 
agers  to  get  together  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  promotion  of  their  work 
through  cooperation,  thereby  producing 
better  results  for  the  newspapers  on 
which  they  are  employed.  Better  re¬ 


committee  of  I.  C.  M.  A.  (Schenectady 
Union-Star),  and  po.s.sibly  D.  B.  G. 
Rose  (Louisville  Post)  director,  I.  C.  M. 
A.,  and  former  president  Sidney  D.  I.ong, 
I.  C.  M.  A.,  (Wichita  Eagle). 

An  inviting  array  of  amusements  have 
been  provided. 


Har.ford  Times  Sends  Sheet  of  Head¬ 
lines  to  City  and  Country  Dealers. 

H.  M.  Wheeler,  circulation  pianager 
of  the  Hartford  Time.s,  declares  the  bul¬ 
letin  board  has  aided  his  department. 
To  The  Editor  and  Publisher  he  said: 
“For  years  the  Times  has  made  gener¬ 
ous  use  of  bulletin  boards  and  news 
sheet.s.  They  arc  productive  of  real 
Ismefit  from  sales  and  al.so  serve  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  newspaper. 

"The  most  convincing  arguments  in 
favor  of  bulletin  boards  are  the  com¬ 
plaints  receivwl  from  newsdealers,  when 
we  fail  to  .send  them  their  daily  bulletin 
sheets.  Invariably  they  inform  us  that 
through  our  careles-sness  they  were 
‘stuck’  on  a  number  of  papers — some¬ 
times  as  many  as  ten  or  fifteen  copies. 

"For  some  time  the,  Times  used  a  very 
expensive  heavy  wooden  frame,  but  re¬ 
cently  had  frames  made  up  in  metal, 
which  answers  the  same  purpose  and 
cuts  down  the  cost  one-fourth.  We  fur¬ 
nish  frames  and  sheets  to  both  city  and 
country  dealers.  We  print  the  .sheets 
on  our  own  job  press,  on  news  print, 
size  of  one  newspaper  page.” 


Jami«s  McKernan. 


suits  not  alone  in  circulation,  but  al.so 
in  the  cost  of  procuring  *>nd  handling 


There  was  a  time,  within  the  memory 
of  many  of  the  pre.sent-day  circulation 
managers,  when  those  who  had  charge 
of  circulation  thought,  or  at  lea.st  .show¬ 
ed  by  their  actions  that  they  believed 
the  best  results  could  be  obtained  by 
putting  up  all  kinds  of  jobs  on  their 
competitors.  There  was  practically  nn 
limit  to  the  means  employed  to  do  the 
other  fellow,  and  if  as  much  thought 
was  given  to  legitimate  means  to  in- 
crea.se  circulation  there  is  no  doubt  that 
better  results  would  have  followed. 

The  various  associations  of  circula¬ 
tion  managers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  the  mother  as- 
.sociation,  I,  O.  .M.  A.,  have  done  great 
work  in  bringing  about  a  better  and 
clearer  understanding  of  the  duties  of  a 
circulation  manager.  The  exchange  of 
ideas,  the  discu.ssion  of  way.s  and  means, 
all  go  toward  making  a  more  efficient 
circulation  manager,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  better  service  for  the  news¬ 
dealer  and  better  service  for  the  all-im¬ 
portant  factor,  the  reader. 


KEYNOTE  or  SUCCESS. 


Coiiperation  is  the  keynote  of  suc¬ 
cess  for  every  big  business,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  most  circulation 
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manaKers  have  l>een  quick  to  realize 
the  i)eneflts  accruing-  therefrom. 

Nearly  every  community  of  any  im- 
^K^rtanc•e  has  a  local  circulation  mana¬ 
gers'  association  whose  memliers  gath¬ 
er  together  at  stated  intervals  to  take 
up  and  thrash  out  matters  of  mutual  in¬ 
terest;  in  this  manner  dead-beats  have 
l>een  practically  eliminated;  expense  of 
handling  the  papers  and  conducting  the 
department  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum;  the  circulation  has  been  increas¬ 
ed;  many  other  improvements  have 
i>een  made  and  the  standing  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  has  not  been  affected  as  compared 
with  each  other. 

WTien  cooperation  was  first  suggested 
to  circulation  managers  the  claim  was 
made  that  if  there  was  an  exchange  of 
ideas  it  would  be  likely  to  result  in  some 
one  particular  paper  reaping  all  the  ad- 
vantage.s.  Subsequent  events  proved 
this  claim  was  entirely  without  founda¬ 
tion  and  the  thought  was  probably  born 
in  mind  of  a  circulation  manager  who 
r«-alized  his  own  weakne.ss  or  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  pai)er  he  represented. 

In  every  town  or  city  there  is,  of 
course,  one  papt'r  that  has  a  larger  cir¬ 
culation  than  its  competitors.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  .single  case  where  the  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  has  altered  this  condi¬ 
tion.  To  those  circulation  managers 
who  are  too  timid  to  cooperate  with 
their  fellow-circulators  I  especially  call 
attention  to  this  statement,  and  would 
also  like  to  have  any  circulation  man¬ 
ager  refute  it  with  the  facts  if  he  can. 

1  ftelieve  it  would  i>e  a  good  thing  for 
the  newspapers  if  there  were  a  regu¬ 
larly  organised  group  of  Circulation 
Managers’  As.sociation.s,  dividing  the 
c-ountry  into  a  dozen  or  more  sections, 
each  subordinate  association  holding 
meetings  once  a  month  and  all  afliliat- 
ed  with  the  parent  association,  the  I. 
C.  M.  A.  1  think  much  good  would  be 
accomplished  and  considerable  money 
saved  for  the  publishers  if  there  was 
such  an  organisation,  working  for  the 
betterment  of  their  busine.ss.  The  idea 
is  partly  in  oi)eration  now,  but  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  lacks  the  unity  of  concen¬ 
trated  action  and  control  of  a  regular 
organized  body.  In  other  words,  circu¬ 
lation  managers  throughout  the  country 
are  .still  leaning  towards  concerted  ac¬ 
tion;  this  is  proven  by  the  numerous 
groups  of  lo<‘al  as.sociations  of  which 
many  of  the  members  are  al.so  members 
of  the  I.  C.  M.  A. 

Some  day  in  the  future  an  organiza¬ 
tion  with  regularly  e.stabli.shed  branches 
or  sulwrdin.ate  associations  all  over  the 
country  may  be  a  reality,  then  the  clr- 

jlation  managers  can  hope  to  reach 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency  which  will 
be  brought  about  by  a  more  thorough 
understanding  and  di.scus.sion  of  circu¬ 
lation  methods  from  every  possible 
point. 


HAVE  MERCY! 

The  mail  clerk  in  the  dimly  lit 
mail  car  has  eyes  just  like  yours 
He  u.ses  them  to  read  the  addres.ses 
you  put  on  single  wrapi>er.s.  He  has 
a  terrific  jol) — no  one  in  the  service 
of  Uncle  Sam  better  earns  his  pay. 
The  railroad  mail  clerk  is  conscien¬ 
tious — he  is  made  miseraide  and  is 
“set  l)ack’’  by  errors. 

For  his  sake  and  your  own,  don't 
try  to  see  how  small  you  can  print 
ail  address,  and  when  you  paste  an 
illegible  address  on  a  wrapper  think 
of  the  vexation  and  harm  you  are 
doing  to  your  brother  in  the  n.ail- 
car.  Have  mercy ! 


RICHEST  NEWSBOY  D’ES, 
LE.4VES  FAMILY  $200,000 


“Bennie”  Greenberg  Started  Selling  on 

St.  Louis  Streets  Saved  His  Pennies  ~ 

Fortune  Grew,  Aided  by  Sperulafion 

.Advii^ed  by  Friendly  Bankers  -Rise  of 

Two  Brolbers. 

The  funeral  of  “Bennie"  Greenberg, 
the  wealthiest  and  most  famous  news¬ 
boy  in  the  United  States,  was  held  re¬ 
cently  from  the  Knickerbocker  Apart- 
ment.s,  380  North  Taylor  Avenue,  St. 
Ixiuis,  which  he  built  at  a  cost  of 
$120,000. 

He  stuck  to  bis  occupation  of  news 
vendor  up  to  the  very  last,  and  con¬ 
tracted  a  cold  that  developed  into  pneu¬ 
monia,  while  attending  his  last  news 
stand  In  the  entry  to  the  Guardian 
Tni.st  Building  on  Broadway. 

His  widow,  an  orphan  adopted  as  a 
child  by  Bennie's  married  .sister  and 
educated  in  the  conservatoires  of  Paris 
by  “Bennie”  before  they  were  married, 
will  inherit  a  fortune  e.stlmated  at  more 
than  $200,000. 

GreeniK'rg  was  thirty-eight  years  old. 
His  elder  Izrother,  William,  died  six 
years  ago  of  pneumonia,  contracted  un¬ 
der  the  .same  circumstances,  while  at¬ 
tending  a  news  stand  at  the  entrance 
to  an  office  building. 

The  Greenbergs  went  to  St.  Louis 
when  they  were  small  boys  and  to¬ 
gether  ama.ssed  the  great  fortune,  for  a 
newsboy,  that  will  be  left  to  “Bennie’s" 
widow  and  his  two  children,  William 
and  Leslie  Greenberg. 

They  started  by  selling  papers  on 
downtown  corners.  They  were  hard 
w'orkers  and  saved  their  pennies.  They 
got  to  know  many  wealthy  bankers 
w’ho  patronized  them,  and  afterward 
made  great  strides  financially  through 
the  assifrtance  and  tips  given  them  by 
rich  customers. 

WON  VALUABLE  PRIZES. 

The  boys  saved  their  money  earned 
by  selling  papers  and  inve.sted  it  wise¬ 
ly.  They  occasionally  played  tips  on 
the  stock  market  which  increased  their 
wealth.  When  William  died  he  willed 
his  share  of  the  fortune  to  Bennie. 

One  of  the  things  that  both  were 
mo.st  proud  of  was  the  winning  of  sev¬ 
eral  valuable  prizes  offered  by  publica¬ 
tions  for  excellent  records  by  news 
vendors.  Twenty  years  ago  the  boys 
won  a  celebrated  trotting  horse.  Butch¬ 
er  Boy,  offered  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  for  the  be.st  record  by  any 
new.sboy  in  St.  I.iOUis.  About  twelve 
years  ago  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
offered  a  prize  of  $5,000  for  the  best 
record  in  the  United  States  in  a  ninety- 
day  period.  The  Greenbergs  won  it. 

Bennie  Greenberg  was  no  less  demo¬ 
cratic  than  his  brother  William.  He  re¬ 
quested  that  flowers  be  omitted  at  his 
funeral,  in  keeping  with  his  unostenta¬ 
tious  way  of  living.  It  was  a  simple 
ceremony,  attended  by  tho.se  who  w'ere 
deare.st  to  him. 

Bennie  is  said  to  have  set  an  example 
for  husbands  and  fathers  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood  by  never  returning  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  domicile  without  a  box  of  sweets 
or  some  other  gift  for  the  little  family. 

He  was  a  good  mixer  with  the 
newsies  of  St.  Louis  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  will  be  mourned  by  all  of 
them.  He  was  liberal  with  his  money 
and  never  he.sltated  to  help  his  friends 
among  the  rising  generation  of  newsies, 
with  small  loans. 


-A  loyal  boy  Is  a  new.spaper  gem — 
boys  are  loyal  to  men  who  understand 
l)oy  nature  and  give  a  square  deal. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Public  services  rendered  by  news¬ 
papers  have  l)ecome  fixed  in.stitutions 
in  the  United  StiUes.  While,  primari¬ 
ly,  they  may  have  been  considered  as 
circulation  enterprises,  they  are  look¬ 
ed  upon  to-day  more  as  departments 
of  newspaper  work  than  as  mere 
methods  of  cementing  public  confi¬ 
dence  or  creating  interest. 

The  Chicago  Dally  News  Fresh  Air 
Department,  for  instance,  is  a  model 
of  efficient  social  .service  and  it  was 
the  first  undertaking  of  its  kind  in 
this  country. 

The  details  of  the  remarkable 
Christmas  Charity  of  the  New  York 
Times,  which  expre.sses  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  Mr  Adolph  Ochs,  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  edition  of  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher  and  indicate  the  trend 
of  the  modern  conception  of  publish¬ 
ing  respon.sibility. 

The  various  social  services  render¬ 
ed  by  such  newspapers  as  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  North  American,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Ilealer,  Seattle  Time.s, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Indianapolis  News — in  fact, 
nearly  every  large  newspaper  o'  the 
country,  are  valuable  beyond  esti¬ 
mate  to  the  local  community  and 
they  express  the  spirit  of  the  modern 
American  journalist  —  DEFINITE 
PUBLIC  SEKVICE. 


WHAT  SPEED  MEANS  IN 
NEWSPAPER  BUSIiNESS 

(Concluded  from  page  /) 

The  time  allotted  a  daily  newspaper 
for  the  distribution  of  its  circulation  is 
confined  to  a  lew  hours.  Imagine  unto 
yourself  the  salesmanager  of  any  busi¬ 
ne.ss.  large  or  small,  promising  delivery 
of  his  commodity  at  a  specified  time 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  then  do  it, 
subject  to  the  uncertainty  of  himsel?  re¬ 
ceiving  that  .which  he  agrees  to  deliver. 
It  can't  lie  done  in  anything  outside  of 
the  new.spaper  business. 

DOWN  TO  SCIENCE. 

The  gathering  of  news  from  the  world 
of  activity  is  a  gigantic  undertaking 
ind  keen  ability  is  required  lor  its  ac- 
I  jmplishment;  the  mechanical  require¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  involve  the  mas¬ 
terful  genius  of  skilled  men,  but  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  the  output, 
u.sually  the  most  important  and  oft- 
times  serious  question  with  every  busi¬ 
ness  man,  is  usually  a  trifling  matter 
to  the  average  circulation  manager.  If 
he  has  a  high-class  organization  it  is 
no  difficult  matter  to  distribute  thou¬ 
sands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cop¬ 
ies  through  the  regular  channels  and 
avenues  of  circulation. 

On  most  newspapers  the  "starter” 
pages  of  editions  close  about  thirty  min¬ 
utes  l^fore  departure  of  first  trains,  and 
during  that  time  the  form  must  be 
molded,  plate  cast  and  trimmed,  then 
sent  to  the  pressroom,  where  perhaps 
.several  thousand  copies  are  printed, 
which  must  be  wrapped,  routed,  and 
.s(  nt  to  the  depot  or  post  office  in  record- 
breaking  time,  or  these  thousands  of 
sub.scribers  will  be  disappointed,  which 
m.-'y  mean  irreparable  loss  in  circulation. 

Af’cr  the  urgent  train  runs  have  been 
made  the  city  circulation  must  be  taken 
cere  of.  .Vuto  trucks  are  lined  up,  load¬ 
ed.  and  scattered  to  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  .suburbs  where  carriers  and  news- 
Ixiys  are  waiting  to  be  .supplied.  These 
boys  are  taught  punctuality  and 
promptness  in  the  same  degree  as  those 
who  produce  the  newspaper,  and  they 
know  the  value  of  speed  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  close  the  final  gap  of 
di.stribution  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


They  know  that  the  extraordinary  ef¬ 
forts  made  in  producing  the  paper  will 
be  wa.sted  if  they  do  not  deliver  their 
copies  promptly. 

BOYS  VISIT  PLANT. 

The  Indianapolis  News  has  made  it  a 
practice  to  e.scort  all  of  its  city  news- 
lx>ys  and  carriers  through  its  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  several  times  a  year, 
in  order  to  impress  them  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  speed  in  getting  out  various 
editions  and  to  also  give  them  an  intel¬ 
ligent  idea  of  newspaper  making. 

Country  agents  and  carrier  boys  are 
brought  to  Indianapolis  during  vaca¬ 
tions  and  spend  the  major  part  of  a  day 
inspecting  the  News  plant.  These  ex¬ 
cursions  into  the  city  are  made  in  spe¬ 
cial  cars  over  interurban  lines,  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  boys  making  the 
trip  at  a  time.  After  several  hours  are 
spent  in  this  educational  work  the  dele¬ 
gation  is  taken  to  lunch,  and  the  debnils 
of  the  various  departments  are  review¬ 
ed.  The  return  trip  is  made  in  time 
for  the  u.sual  delivery  of  the  paper  that 
day. 

Nothing  impresses  a  newsboy  with  the 
value  of  speed  as  much  as  a  trip 
through  his  newspaper  plant.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  good  a  new.spaper  may  be.  it 
it  is  not  promptly  distributed  after  pub¬ 
lication,  it  is  like  ripe  fruit,  which  is 
allowed  to  rot  on  the  tree  for  the  want 
of  some  one  to  pick  and  market  it. 

We  mu.st  not  fail  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  speed  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  new.spaper,  nor  overlook  the 
intricacies  of  a  system  of  distribution 
which  excels  in  many  respects  our' great 
postal  system. 

.Accuracy  and  speed  are  the  prime 
factors  in  the  making  of  a  newspaper, 
a  busine.ss  of  a  million  detafls. 


DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  REAL  NEWS 

How  Cleveland  Editors  Added  $100,000 

Value  to  the  Press  by  Clever  Work. 

Do  you  remember  the.  case  of  the  no¬ 
torious  swindling  woman,  Mrs.  Cassie  L. 
t'hadwick,  of  Cleveland?  The  Cleveland 
Press  printed  that  story  exclusively  for 
three  days  before  rival  newspapiers  dar¬ 
ed  touch  it. 

It  was  a  wonderful  piece  of  bottling, 
and  Press  circulation  jumped  to  pro.ss 
capacity. 

Months  later  it  was  discovered  that 
more  than  10,000  of  this  increased  cir¬ 
culation  remained  as  a  permanent  Press 
asset.  The  old  Scripps  estimate  of  the 
value  of  a  reader  was  $10.  Hence,  the 
value  of  the  Cassie  Chadwick  story  to 
this  newspaper  was  $100,000. 

A  live  editorial  department  may  make 
circulation  for  a  newspaper  faster  and 
better  than  it  can  be  purchased  by  any 
other  system.  When  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  get  “matter-of-fact”  and  take  the 
news  as  It  comes  and  print  It  as  a  brick¬ 
layer  builds  a  wall — well,  Cassie  Chad¬ 
wicks  are  not  discovered,  nor  is  great 
news  bottled. 


News  of  the  downfall  of  the  Russian 
C^ar,  with  all  of  the  costly  p.'ocer^ws  of 
getting  the  fact  to  your  city  and  print¬ 
ing  it,  is  of  no  avail  to  one  subscriber 
if  a  careless  newsboy  fails  to  put  the 
pajier  UNDER  the  door  and  it  is  blown 
away  and  lost.  Remember  thi.s,  bo.ss! 
Newspaper  workers  In  every  branch  of 
the  business  have  a  peculiar  r.spon.si- 
billty  to  their  customers. 


People  who  get  back  on  their  .sub¬ 
scriptions  always  feel,  when  the  heavy 
bill  comes  to  them,  that  they  are  l>e- 
ing  abused.  It  Is  good  bu.slness  in 
every  respect  to  see  that  subscrilx  rs 
pay  regularly. 
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NEWSBOYS'  BAND.  A  KEATUBEOF  THE  MAGNIFICENT  WEEFAUE  WOBK  DONE  BY  THE  EVENING  FKESS.  OF  GKAND  UABIDS,  MICHIGAN. 

RIGID  REFORMS  S  WING 
PAPER  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


MISS  BEATTY  TELLS  OF 
HER  CIRCULATION  WORK 


NEWSBOY  WELFARE 

Well  for  Publishers  to  Give  Close  Attention  to  the  Neeils 
of  Their  Yonno;  Business  Associates 


Return  Privilege  Cut  Off  and  Free  Coi»- 
ies  Eliminated — Heavy  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery  and  Circulation  Ideal  Is  to  Reach 
Con.Huming  Classes—  Routes  in  De¬ 
mand. 

By  A.  H.  Bakkr, 

Circulatinn  ilamiijer  the  Timen-Picuuune,  Vcic 
Orlcane,  Lii. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of 
print  paper,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  avoid 
unnecessary  wa.ste,  has  revolutionized 
the  Tinies-Picayune  circulation  meth¬ 
ods. 

All  complimentary  papers  and  ex¬ 
changes,  as  well  as  free  papers  to  cor¬ 
respondents  and  employees,  were  dis¬ 
continued  in  the  latter  part  of  1916;  and 
in  February  of  1917  all  return  privileges 
were  withdrawn  without  exception, 
which  has  not  only  simt>lified  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  our  circulation  recotd.s,  but 
brought  about  reforms  that  we  consid¬ 
ered  impo.s.sible  in  former  years,  and  has 
resulted  in  the  saving  of 'more  than  25,- 
OCO  pounds  per  month  of  print  paper. 

HKAVY  HO.MK  DKLIVERY, 

We  have  a  uniform  rate  of  1  cent 
daily  and  cents  Sunday  to  agents  and 
carriers:  newsstands  pay  2  cents  daily 
and  3  cents  Sunday;  street  sellers  2% 
cents  daily  and  Sunday  as  our  single¬ 
copy  price  is  5  cents,  and  our  sub.scrip- 
tioa  i)rice  15  cents  a  week,  we  have  a 
relatively  .small  .street  .sale;  and  85  per 
cent,  of  our  city  circulation  consists  of 
regular  .subscribers.  • 

It  has  been  our  constant  endeavor  to 
build  up  a  circulation  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  maximum  re.sults  for  our  advertis¬ 
ers.  By  insisting  on  prompt  payment  of 
all  bills,  and  by  di.scontinuing  all  sub¬ 
scribers  and  agents  who  fail  to  comply, 
we  have  built  out  circulation  largely 
among  the  people  (rich  as  well  as  poor) 
who  buy  what  they  want,  and  who  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  must  Ik?  paid  for. 

Our  city  routes  and  country  agencies 
are  much  sought  after  l)ecause  they  are 
composed  of  people  who  pay  their  bills, 
and  for  that  rea.son  are  money-makers 
for  their  owners. 

Of  our  total  circulation  55  per  cent,  is 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans;  25  per  cent, 
in  suburban  territory,  and  only  20  per 
cent,  outside  of  trading  radiu.s.  Of  the  80 
per  cent,  which  goes  into  the  city  and 
trading  territorie.s,  90  iK'r  cent,  is  deliv¬ 
ered  into  the  homes  of  regular  readers. 
Our  city  is  divided  into  routes,  with  a 
carrier  in  charge  of  each ;  and  while 
they  sometimes  change  hands  by  .sale, 
we  do  not  take  any  part  in  the  transac¬ 
tion.  and  do  not  guarantee  any  title. 

We  maintain  our  ownership  and  re¬ 
serve  the  right  to  make  changes.  . 


Only  Woman  Member  of  I.  C.  M. 
Says  Surest  Way  of  Reaching  Neglect¬ 
ful  Carriers  Is  Through  Their  Pay  F.n- 
velopes  —  Guarantees  Delivery  —  Pays 
Boys  for  New  "Subs.” 

Hats  off  to  Miss  E.  Blanche  Beatty, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Evening 
News  of  Saulte  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  and 
the  only  woman  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Girculation  Managers’  A.ssocia- 
tion ! 

In  a  statement  to  The  Editor  and 
Bi  hi.ishkr  she  .said: 

"I  believe  the  Saulte  Ste.  Marie  News 


a  big  city  presents  a  different  social  and 
moral  problem  than  does  the  hoy  of  the 
same  age  on  the  .streets  of  a  city  of 
medium  size.  But  in  neither  case  would 
I  personally  favor  l>oys  under  fourteen 
.selling  newspapers  in  any  capacity  after 
.seven  o'clock  at  night. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  newspaper  with 
which  I  am  connected  to  di.scourage  the 
.sale  of  papers  by  boys  of  whatever  age 
after  the  hour  named.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  aim  to  have  the  paper  of  the  day 
completely  circulated  both  in  the  bu.sl- 
ne.ss  districts  and  to  the  city  home  be¬ 
fore  the  sui>per  hour.  In  the  ordinary 
city  any  .sales  that  must  lie  taken  care 
of  later  can  be  well  handled  by  news- 
•stands,  drug  stores,  hotels,  etc. 


The  newsboy  is  an  integral  factor  of 
the  American  newspaper.  As  carrier 
and  street  seller  he  does  the  main  work 
of  getting  the  paper  to  the  cu.stomer. 

He  is  a  salesman 

the 

method  of  distri- 
■  the 

KB  larger 

h.’ive  radl- 

cally  revi.sed. 

/.  therefore, 

the  in- 

publisher  the 
welfare 

great  force 

l>e  conserved.  The 
newsboy’s  health, 

Ed.mund  W.  Booth 


KNOW  YOUR  BOYS. 


It  is  our  oiiinion  that  newspaper  sell¬ 
ing  by  boys  should  be  .strictly  the  extra 
thing  that  the  boy  may  do  after  school 
hours  to  earn  pocket  money  and  to 
learn  habits  of  thrift  and  business  and 
not  a  regukir  means  of  employment  for 
a  full  work-day.  We  have  a  large  news- 
'l)oy  organization,  1,200  boys  in  a  city  of 
130,000  population,  more  than  80  per 
cent,  of  the.se  boys  lieing  carriers,  and 
the  task  of  putting  out.  the  paper  is  so 
well  di.stributed  that  no  boy  has  a  la¬ 
borious  job. 

I  recommend  to  publishers  and  man¬ 
agers  that  they  themselves  get  close  to 
the  boy  end  of  their  paper.  See  to  it 
that  the  men  that  repre.sent  the  paptr 
with  the  boys  are  men  of  heart  and  tact 
as  well  as  of  business  zeal.  If  the  boys 
get  into  trouble,  let’s  make  it  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  give  them  a  lift.  It  will  pay  in 
persomil  .satisfaction.  It  will  pay  in  the 
surjirising  numlier  of  fine  lads  develop¬ 
ed.  It  will  help,  too,  the  broad  interests 
of  the  newspaper  business. 


his  morals,  his  .social  activities,  his  suc¬ 
cess,  should  command  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  every  publisher.  The  exact 
form  in  which  that  intere.st  or  atten¬ 
tion  shall  show  it.self  must  he  deter¬ 
mined  by  each  individual  iiublisher.  But 
that  every  succe.ssful  publisher  should 
Ik?  jealous  for  the  best  welfare  of  his 
boys  needs  no  demonstrating.  The 
healthier  and  happier  and  more  satis¬ 
fied  the  newsboys  are  the  greater  will 
be  their  enthusiasm  towards  their  news¬ 
paper.  A  real  human  intere.st  shown  in 
practical  ways  to  the  boy  will  spell  in 
return  loyalty  to  the  newspaper — a 
loyalty  that  will  continue,  too,  long  after 
he  has  grown  up  and  is  engaged  in  other 
occupation. 


Mi.ss  E.  Bi.anchk  Beatty. 


is  one  of  the  smallest  r'apers  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  1.  (.'.  .M.  A.  membership  (our 
daily  circulation  is  3,300).  The  four¬ 
teen  routes  are  office-owned  and  though 
our  organization  is  .small  it  dots  not 
lack  enthusia.sm. 

"The  .■'lews  delivery  is  guaranteed 
through  the  Western  Fnion  me.ssenger 
.service.  If  a  carrier  mi.s.ses  Mr.s.  Jones 
in  the  Ea.st  End.  we  pacify  her  by 
hustling  a  copy  out  with  .i  messenger 
on  a  bicycle.  Such  strvice  costs  the 
neglectful  one  five  cents,  for  we  have 
fouml  the  sure.st  way  to  reach  a  boy  is 
through  his  pay  envelope. 

’’W(‘  pay  the  carriers  a  commission 
on  new  .subscribers.  In  November  each 
year  the  boys  are  given  special  prizes 
during  a  carrier.s’  conte.st,  with  a  ban¬ 
quet  at  the  finish.  We  find  that  the 
boys  take  |>ride  in  holding  these  sub- 
.sr  ribers,  and  in  our  experience  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  moie  .sati.sfactcry  and  less  ex- 
pen.sive  than  solicitors.’’ 


RESRECTINQ  AOES.  - 

Belated  to  this  is  the  question  of  the 
age  or  ages  at  which  it  is  normal  or 
right  for  boys  to  be  on  the  street  to 
sell  or  carry  newspapers.  From  my 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  am  led  to 
iK-lieve  that  fairness  and  justice  to  the 
boy  as  well  as  to  the  newspaper  busi- 
ne.ss  calls  for  different  rules,  touching 
the  question  of  age,  adapted  to  different 
cities.  Also,  in  every  in.stance  there 
should  be  di.scrimination  lietween  the 
work  of  the  downtown  .street  seller  and 
the  work  of  the  carrier  boy  who  delivers 
to  his  regular  cu.stomers,  usually  in  the 
re.sidcntlal  sections,  a  certain  numtK?r  of 
papers  every  day. 

A  small  boy  on  the  business  streets  of 


Garriers  Honor  MacKinnon 
A  large  numlK'r  of  friends  among 
members  of  the  I’hiladelphia  Morning 
Newspaper  Garriers’  As.sociation  gave  a 
testimonial  dinner  recently  to  A.  E. 
.MacKinnon,  director  of  circulation  of 
the  Philadelphia  North  American.  It 
was  the  third  time  in  the  twenty  years 
of  the  organization’s  existence  that  an 
individual  was  thus  honored,  and  it  is 
a  coincidence  that  on  previous  occa¬ 
sions  the  men  singled  out  for  the  tes¬ 
timonials  were  heads  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can. 
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CIRCULATION  MEN  SAY 
NEWS  IS  BEST  FEATURE 

Intere>linp  Opinions  Voiced  in  E.  and  P. 
Questionnaire  -  Ban  Free  Papers  Oir- 
rulalions  Must  (Jrow  with  Cities  De¬ 
partments  Should  Pay  Profit  -Question 
of  Commission  a  Diffirult  One. 

Tub  Kditor  ani>  Puri.isHEii  has  asked 
tile  opinion  of  many  eireulation  men  a.s 
to  the  nsjieetive  values  of  newspaper 
editorial  departments. 

Without  exeeidion  loeal  news  is 
■stated  to  he  of  first  value,  thoiiRh  strontt 
telepraph  news  is  viewed  by  some  cir¬ 
culation  men  as  the  best  circulation  pro- 
duc<*r. 

The  circulators  interviewed  hiRhly  re¬ 
gard  woman’s  papes  and  prime  comic 
and  cartoon  fc-atures.  A  laipiilar  edi¬ 
torial  policy,  con.sistent  and  stronp,  is 
mentioned  as  Is-ing  of  inestimahle 
worth. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  oiunion  amonp 
these  newspaper  distributors  that  ex¬ 
clusive  new.s,  while  pivinp  a  newspaper 
individuality,  is  not  of  preat  importance 
if  it  means  only  an  oc-c'asional  "fia.sh" 
of  interest  over  the  competition,  where¬ 
as  a  stc-ady,  "fine-rain”  of  pood  new.s, 
pro|>erly  handled,  day  in  and  day  out, 
pets  and  holds  subscribers.  No  one  de¬ 
cries  editorial  enterprise,  but  the  circu¬ 
lators  seem  to  feel  that  the  editor  who 
"puts  over”  an  occasional  “beat,”  per¬ 
haps  for  only  one  edition,  without  a 
consistent  daily  performance,  is  not  ren- 
derinp  the  circulation  manaper  proper 
service. 

Sportinp  papes  are  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  circulation  men,  but  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  disposition  upon  the  part 
of  many  to  look  with  doubt  upon  the 
late  hysteria  of  many  afternoon  news- 
pai>ers  to  abandon  all  thoupht  of  news 
values  once  a  Kaseball  team  had  start¬ 
ed  to  play  a  pame.  The  baseball  extra 
is  beinp  eliminated  in  many  citle.s,  edi¬ 
tors  lookinp  tjpon  the  sport  as  news 
which  they  will  print  in  pood  style  up 
to  pres.-^  time.  Rut  the  idea  of  holdinp 
an  entire  newspaper  orpanization  open 
until  all  hours  of  the  eveninp  for  the 
result  of  a  baseball  pame  is  not  as  pop¬ 
ular  as  In  former  times.  The  rea.son 
stated  is:  It  dors  vot  pay. 

VAI.UE  OF  SI^BS. 

Thk  Ei>itor  and  Pi’bmsher  a.sked 
more  than  100  circulation  experts  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  asset  value 
of  a  subscriber.  The  majority  replied 
that  the  value  of  the  averape  suhftcrlber 
is  the  year  rate  of  the  .subscription. 
Publishers  often  arbitrarily  place  an  as- 
.set  value  upon  each  new  subscriber, 
and  the  men  answerinp  The  Editor  and 
Pi’Bi,isHER  questionnaire  expressed  the 
opinion  that  $10  was  not  an  unfair  fip- 
ure  to  be  assumed  in  the  case  of  a  one- 
cent  newspaper  of  "holdinp  quality.” 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Schmid,  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News,  president  of  the 
I.  r*.  M.  A.,  wrote: 

"The  value  of  a  new  reader  depends 
larpely  upon  the  .sale  price  of  the  paper 
and  the  length  of  time  for  which  the 
reader  sub.scribes.  A  reader  who  pays 
for  one  year  in  advance  is  worth  more 
to  the  publisher  than  the  man  who 
gives  his  .subscription  for  an  Indefinite 
period  and  quits  when  he  plea.se.s.  We 
consider  that  the  subscriber  is  worth 
the  amount  that  the  publisher  is  able 
to  pet  out  of  him  in  one  year  or  less. 
In  other  words,  if  a  sub.scriher  pays  $1 
for  a  ten  weeks’  subscription  he  is  worth 
that  much  to  the  publisher.  If  he  pay.s 
$5  for  one  year  he  should  be  worth  that 
amount  to  the  publisher.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  that  becomes  permanent  may 
be  worth  $10  if  he  remains  a  reader 


licautiful  auditorium  on  the  third  Hoor  of  the  Orand  Rapids  Rre.ss  Huilding 
where  new.sboys  find  entertainment  and  refining  influence.  In 
adjoining  rooms  the  Roys’  Si-hool  is  <-onducted.  Another 
department  is  a  lunch  room,  scientifically  operated. 


long  enough.  We  cannot  .sec  how  any 
man  can  place  a  value  upon  a  sub¬ 
scription  until  the  termination  of  .such 
siibscri  ption.” 

There  was  an  almost  unanimous 
agreement  that  solicitors  should  lie  paid 
not  to  exceed  50  jier  cent,  for  "starts.” 
The  quaiification  was  e.mpha.sized  that 
it  was  worth  more  money  to  get  a  sub- 
scrilK'r  for  a  new  publication  than  an 
old  one.  Where  "suh.s”  are  taken  on 
the  weekly  basis,  with  the  obligation  of 
their  holdinp  devolving  upon  the  new.s- 
paper,  the  fair  commi.ssion  to  the  soli¬ 
citor  was  estimated  at  from  25  to  50 
cents  per  start,  each  subscription  turn- 
fsi  in  to  be  subject  to  inve.stigation  and 
one  week’s  payment  before  the  com- 
mis.sion  is  paid. 

Mr.  Schmid,  who  wrote  with  particu¬ 
lar  interest  on  the.se  variou.s  que.stlons, 
said  that  the  amount  an  established 
newspaper  was  warranted  in  spending 
to  pet  a  new  sub.scriher  “larpely  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  price  of  the  newspaper. 
On  rural  routes  when  a  man  furnishes 
his  own  livery  and  pay.s  all  other  ex¬ 
penses  every  yearly  order  is  worth  50 
per  cent,  of  the  sub.scriptlon  price,  pro¬ 
viding  the  rate  does  not  exceed  $3  per 
year,”  he  .said.  “On  a  $4  publication 
45  per  cent,  would  he  a  fair  commis- 
.slon;  on  a  $5  publication  40  per  cent.; 
$6  publication  35  per  cent.,  etc.  On  a 
subscription  taken  by  a  solicitor  in 
town,  upon  which  no  money  has  been 
paid  it  is  a  gamble  as  to  what  the  so¬ 
licitor  should  receive.  An  order  may 
be  taken  for  an  Indefinite  period  and 
the  subscriber  quit  at  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  if  the  solicitor  has  receiv¬ 
ed  only  a  fair  commis.sion  he  may  have 
been  overpaid.  It  is  a  hard  question 
to  answer  and  should  largely  l>e  gov¬ 
erned  by  conditions.” 

WHAT  IS  FAIR  OAIN? 

"What  should  a  newspaper  pain  is'c 
year  in  proportion  to  increased  popu¬ 
lation  to  show  health?”  was  a  question 
put  to  the  circulators. 

Rocal  conditions  vary  and  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  number  of  newspapers 
that  conte.st  for  the  new  busine-ss.  Many 
circulators  declared  that  if  a  newspa¬ 


per  can  show  a  five  or  ten  per  cent, 
increase  per  year  the  result  is  highly 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Schmid  said,  “I  would  consider 
that  any  newspaper  that  continues  to 
prow,  both  in  circulation  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  prestige,  should  maintain  its  ra¬ 
tio  of  pain  through  increa.ses  of  popu¬ 
lation.  In  other  word.s,  if  there  are 
three  newspapers  in  a  city  and  the  clr- 
<-ulation  compared  to  population  shows 
a  percentage  of  GO,  50,  and  40,  the  same 
ratio  of  Increase  should  lx;  maintained 
lepardless  of  population. 

”f)n  the  other  hand,  the  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  up  the  increa.sed  popu¬ 
lation,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this 
que.stion.  A  high-class  newspaper  could 
not  maintain  its  ratio  if  the  Increase 
in  iiopulation  was'  largely  due  to  the 
poorer  clas.ses.  foreigners  or  colored 
people.” 

NO  FREF.  PAPERS. 

“When  is  a  free  newspaper  ju.stified, 
if  ever?”  was  asked. 

Every  circulation  man  replying  to  the 
que.stionnaire  declared  that  no  free  pa- 
jx'rs  were  justified. 

The  Editor  and  Pcblisher  asked  this 
question,  "Do  you  feel  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  should  be  looked  upon 
as  an  ‘expen.se’  or  as  a  revenue-produc¬ 
ing  department?” 

With  few  exceptions  the  circulators 
replied: 

REVENl'E  PRODl’CINO. 

.1.  H.  I-ickey,  of  the  Memphis  News- 
Sc'imitar,  said;  "The  circulation  de¬ 
partment  should  be  a  revenue-producer. 
Most  departments  are  revenue  produc¬ 
ers,  unless  white  paper  is  charged  as 
a  circulation  expense.  It  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  for  a  circulation  de¬ 
partment  to  .show  a  profit  where  the  en¬ 
tire  co.st  of  white  pap('r  is  charged 
against  it.  Any  circulation  department 
run  piiKcly  as  an  expense,  is  badly  in 
ne<'d  of  a  circulation  manaper  or  of 
different  fundamental  bu.sine.ss  meth- 
od.s.” 

•Mr.  Rarry,  of  the  Providence  Journal 
and  Rulletin,  said:  “It  ought  to  be  self- 
supporting,  including  cost  of  paper.” 

The  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 
sell  as  follows: 


THE  PROFICIENT  MAILER 
MUST  KNOW  TRAIN  TIME 


New  York  Union  Has  Mailing  School — 
Faulty  Work  Means  Loss  and  Confu¬ 
sion-  -Good  Mailers  Become  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  —  Qualifications  of  an 
Efficient  Mailer. 


By  Louis  F.  Gautiehi. 
0/  the  .Veto  York  World. 


.school  to  disseminate  accurate  in¬ 
formation  concerning  proper  methods 
of  mailing  newspapers  has  recently  been 
established  by  Mailers’  Union,  No.  6, 
of  New  York  City. 

The  man  who 
understands  how 
to  dispatch  and 
route  the  mails  is 
a  valuable  as.set 
in  the  circulation 
department.  An 
inefficient  mailer  is 
not  only  a  serious 
handicap,  but  an 
expen.se.  His  faul¬ 
ty  work  means 
loss  of  white  pa¬ 
per,  dissatisfied 
dealers  and  .sub¬ 
scribers,  and  in¬ 
terminable  confu¬ 
sion  in  the  ac- 


IjOUIS  F.  Gautier. 


counting  department. 


HEAVY  LOSSES. 

lot  US  see  how  much  the  publishers 
lo.se  a  year  by  wrong  dispatching  and 
late  deliveries:  Should  each  of  the 
newspapers  average  fifty  pounds  of 
white  paper  lost  in  wrong  dispatching, 
con.sldering  all  of  the  daily  newspapers 
of  the  country,  the  total  would  be  1,- 
471,000  pounds.  That  means  many 
thousands  of  dollars. 

It  mu.st  be  borne  in  mind  that  pub¬ 
lishers  pay  postage  on  mall  that  goes 
a.stray  as  well  as  that  which  reaches 
its  destination.  The  number  of  news¬ 
papers  that  go  astray  In  the  United 
States  mail  has  reached  the  scandal 
point. 

A  good  newspaper  mailer  mu.st  know 
the  maibs,  and  I  may  remark  here  for 
the  encouragement  of  mailers  that  the 
training  will  stand  them  in  good  stead 
for  some  of  the  highest  rated  circula¬ 
tion  managers  are  graduates  of  the  mall 
room.  * 

The  time  element  in  delivery  is  just 
•  (Concluded  on  page  XI) 


To  city  carriers,  $1.40  per  100  (Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin) ;  to  city  dealers,  $1.50 
per  100  (Journal  and  Bulletin) ;  to 
country  carriers,  $1.25  per  100  (Dally 
Journals) ;  to  country  dealers,  $1.40  per 
100  (Daily  Journals);  to  country  car¬ 
riers.  $1.33  1-3  per  100  (Bulletins):  to 
country  dealers,  $1.40  per  100  (Bulle- 
tln.s):  to  dl.strlbutors,  3  cents  per  copy 
(Sunday  Journals),  and  to  carriers  and 
dealers,  4  cents  per  copy  (Sunday  Jour¬ 
nals). 

Mr.  Schmid  .said,  "If  the  revenue  were 
le.ss  than  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  department  I  would  consider  the 
difference  between  the  two  an  expense. 
A  newspaper  is  like  any  other  business. 
A  merchant  may  carry  many  lines, 
making  a  profit  on  one  and  .showing  a 
lo.ss  on  others,  yet  he  makes  a  profit  on 
his  whole  business.  It  would  be  hard 
for  him  to  select  any  certain  commodity 
which  may  cause  him  a  continual  loss 
and  cut  it  out  of  his  busine.ss,  becau.se 
it  would  seriously  affect  his  general 
business.  Advertising  revenue  is  large¬ 
ly  depended  upon  by  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  for  revenue  in  conducting  the 
business  and  for  their  profit." 
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Some  INTERTYPE  Orders 

received  last  week 

Peoria  Journal — Transcript 

Peoria,  Illinois 

8  Model  B’s  2  Model  C’s 

Dallas  News 

Dallas,  Texas 
8  Model  B’s 

Galveston  News 

Galveston,  Texas 

2  Model  B’s  1  Model  C-S.  M* 

Washington  Post 

Washington,  D.  C. 

2  Model  C-S.  M. 

— indicating  the  trend  of  the  trade 
toward 

“The  Better  Machine” 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


NEW  YORK,  World  Building 

NEW  ORLEANS,  539  Carondelet  Street 


CHICAGO,  Old  Colony  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  86  Third  Street. 
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A  MOOT  QUESTION 

Many  cin-ulation  manaK<‘rs  have  asked  The  Kditok  and  Pcblisher  to  give 
a  formula  for  fixing  the,  costs  of  a  circulation  department.  What  proportion, 
for  instance,  of  the  white  paper  l)ill  should  Ik?  charged  against  the  Circulation 
Ih'partment?  Is  there  any  fair  and  fixed  rule  of  pro-rating  expense  incidental 
to  the  circailation  department? 

In  many  offic-cs  this  is  a  vexatious  i>rol>lem.  The  average  circulator  is  a 
husine.ss  man  and  is  .stimulated  in  his  work  by  the  knowledge  that  his  de- 
partnu'nt  is  revenue-prfMlucing  and  is  not  merely  looked  upon  as  a  shipping 
r<K)m.  He  wants  to  have  his  costs  fairly  based,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
figure  ju.st  profits  on  operation. 

There  are  all  Rort.s  of  systems  in  use  and  most  of  them  lK?ar  heavily  upon 
the  circulation  department,  making  it  carry  exi>enses  that  might  Ijetter  lx? 
shouldered  by  the  a«lverti.sing  dei)artment. 

Some  publishers  feel  it  is  only  a  que.stion  of  bookkeeping  and  does  not 
affect  the  newspajK-r  profits  in  the  least.  In  this  view  The  Koitor  and  Pi’b- 
i.isher  <1<k*.s  not  share,  for  the  rea.son  that  an  unfair  co.st  system  .saddled  upon 
a  circulation  deiiartment  is  a  disheartening  imposition  upon  the  circulator, 
causing  him,  iw'rhap.s  only  sub-consciously,  to  lack  intere.st.  No  bu.siness  man 
i.s  .satisfied  to  write  a  report  of  deficits,  if  he  feels  his  department  is  carrying 
the  burdens  of  another. 

In  the  near  future  The  Kditor  and  Pi  bi.i.siier  will  publish  con.structive  ad¬ 
vice  and  authoritative  information  on  this  subject.  We  had  a.sked  a  disinter- 
este<l  newsriaiH  i-  economi.st  to  ct)ntribute  a  pat)er  on  this  subject  for  the 
Circulation  .\nnual  Supidenient,  but  it  has  unfortunately  lK?en  delayed. 

In  th-  meantime  The  Kditor  and  Pi  hi.isheu  will  l>e  glad  to  publish  the 
opinion  or  practits*  of  any  publislier  or  circulation  manager  who  feels  he  has 
solve<l  the  moot  question. 


HALF-TON  AUTO  TRUCKS 
GIVE  SPEED  ANU  ECONOMY 


Manager  Barr\  Says  They  .4re  as  Neces¬ 
sary  as  ^  eb  Presses  Save  $40  W  eek¬ 
ly  in  One  Town  and  Boost  Ciirrulatioii 
to  per  cent.  Trucks  less  Kxpensive 
than  Teams  and  more  Efficient. 

I!y  JosKiMi  P.  Harrv. 

CiirulalWH  J<minnl  ««<J 

l.rii’iH'i  llullilin. 

N'cwspaiM-r  making  has  Ix-come  an 
exact  .science.  Puldishers  who  have 
slow  in  recognizing  this  fact  have  eith¬ 
er  Uen  <-onverted  in  the  last  few  year.s, 
or  have  been  en¬ 
gulfed  in  the  .s<-a 

of  high  costs 
which  has  swept, 
and  is  continuing 
to  sw»K-p  over  the 
L'niverse. 

Kach  dei»urt- 
ment  in  a  news- 
p  a  p  e  r  offic-e  r  e  - 
s  e  ni  b  I  c  s  a  cog ; 
each  cog  must  fit 
the  other  <-xactly, 
and  all  mu.st  lx? 
well  gr<‘a.sed  with 
efhciency  .so  that 
they  can  revolve 
at  u  maximum 
of  siKs-d  and  snifMdhne.ss. 

Of  what  u.s*-  is  it  to  have  a  highly 
eflicient  editorial  d<'i>artnient.  with  the 
flne.st  linotyiH-  and  pre.ss  room  csiuip- 
ment  obtainable,  if  hours  are  lo.st  in 
delivering  the  finished  piaxluct  to  the 
readers? 

It  i.s  an  acc<-i)ted  fact  that  anylKxly 
nowa<lay.s  who  us«-s  laltor  human  or 
animal — to  do  work  whi«-h  can  Ik  done 
by  a  machine,  is  committing  bu.sines.s 
suicide. 

Horse  <lrawn  vehicles  aiv  out  of  <late, 
*-xix  n.siv«-  and  uncei'tain  in  any  bu.si- 
n<-s.s.  but  tlu-y  are  pre-eminently  pas.se 
for  delivering  new.spai>er.s,  where  every 
tninute  .saved  i.s  of  value. 

VAbl'K  OK  .MOTIJRS.  ■ 

.^ince  we  abandoned  hor.sc-  teams, 
aliout  one  year  ago,  we  have  Ixs-n  mak¬ 
ing  all  the  deliveries  of  the  Journal, 
and  also  of  the  Kveiiing  ItuIIetin  by 
auto-truck  in  halt  the  time  which  was 
formerly  taken  by  hor.se  teams.  We  us»' 
eight  half-ton  trucks  in  place  of  twelve 
hor.se  team.s,  and  the  former  actually 
cost  u.s  less  to  (qx-rate  in  dollars  and 
ts-nts  without  taking  into  consideration 
increji.s<-d  ethciency,  which  is  ine.stim- 
able. 

Half-ton  trucks  an*  be.st  a<lapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  average  news¬ 
paper,  and  these  can  Ik*  purcha.sed  at 
prices  ranging  from  $450  up. 

Irregular  df*rveri<*s  will  kill  the  cir¬ 
culation  .and  ruin  the  pre.stige  of  a 
new.spjijK-r  quicker  than  .any  other  way 
known  to  the  writer. 

During  th*  seveivst  storms  of  the  past 
winter,  our  trmks  were  on  the  joh, 
tirelessly  forcing  their  way  through 
snow  drifts  which  no  horse  could  nego¬ 
tiate.  and  we  had  practically  no  c<!«i- 
plaints  of  late  delivery. 

Many  imblishers  lalK>r  under  the  im- 
pre.s.sion  that  it  i.s  a  g<xxl  policy  to  get 
as  many  ncw.s-dealers  as  iH>.s.sibl(*  to 
»-ome  after  th<*ir  paiier.s.  the  latter  get¬ 
ting  a  siiecial,  low  rate  to  cover  the 
«*xix-ns<*  s<j  incurred.  .\.s  a  rule,  it  will 
lx*  found  that  this  i.s  the  mo.st  »*xrK*n- 
sive  anti  inellicit*nt  form  of  tielivery. 
The  alltiwanct*  in  the  form  of  a  special 
rate  usually  ammints  to  far  more  than 
It  woulil  cost  the  luibpsher  to  make  the 
delivery  him.scif,  and  as  he  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  has  a  far  finer  organization  than 


the  news-dealers,  he  ought  to  lx?  in  a 
jtosition  to  make  a  fa.ster  delivery. 

Since  we  put  on  auto  trucks  we  have 
lx*en  gratiually  di.scontiiiuing  the  .spe¬ 
cial  allowances  to  news-dealers  and 
making  all  the  d<*liver  es  ours«*lve3,  with 
very  gratifying  results.  We  are  also 
delivering  a  large  numlK*r  of  paiK?rs 
which  w<*r(*  formerly  .sent  on  the  street 
cars  and  railroads,  thereby  greatly  im¬ 
proving  the  service. 

In  a  town  near  Prtwidence  we  had 
a  n<*w.s-dealer  to  whom  we  had  to  give 
a  siK-cial  rate  when  we  u.st*d  the  teams; 
the  difTerenc(*  lx*tween  this  and  the 
regular  rate  amounted  to  $r>0  weekly, 
and  we  jiaid  $15  weekly  for  .stre<*t-car 
•stamiis,  mak'ng  a  total  of  $75  weekly. 
We  now  charge  this  dealer  our  regu¬ 
lar  wholcsjjle  rate,  make  the  deliveries 
in  his  town  our.selve.s,  fini.sh  two  hours 
earlier  than  formerly,  and  .save  $40  a 
wi*«‘k  t«»  boot.  Since  we  made  the 
chang<*  otir  circulatif)n  in  that  town  has 
increa.s<*d  40  per  cent. 

We  have  gradually  ext(*nded  our  auto 
.s«  rvi<-e  until  we  now  deliver  direct  to 
points  twenty  miles  from  our  offle-e. 

With  three  of  our  tru<*ks  averaging  • 
2.000  miles  a  month  each  and  the  others 
abfuit  half  that  figure,  one  can  appre- 
cia'e  ho.w  impossible  it  is  to  even  com- 
|)are  hor.se  te.-xm  with  auto  delivery. 

The  cir<*ulation  of  the  Daily  Journal 
has  inci'i-a.sed  over  30  per  cent,  in  the 
past  yvar,  the  Sunday  Journal  10  p<*r 
cent.,  and  the  Kvening  Hulletin  9  per 
(x*nt.  ,\t  l<*,'ist  h.alf  of  this  growth  was 
made  (toss'ble  by  our  auto-truck  de¬ 
livery. 

Just  as  surely  ,ns  the  web-perfecting 
press  has  displaced  the  slow-moving 
llat-bed  pre.ss.  .so  surely  mu.st  every  pub¬ 
lisher  eventually  use  the  autnmot>ile  for 
making  his  deliveries. 


We  know  a  publisher  of  at?  evening 
new.spap<*r  who  h*ft  the  .sui>ix*r  table  at 
home  to  deliver  his  own  paix-r  to  a  wo¬ 
man  who  ’phoned  that  the  boy  had 
ski|>ped  her — and  she  was  ju.st  a  poor 
woman,  who  hapix-ned  to  know  that  he 
was  the  h<*ad  of  the  pai>er  and  called 
his  housi*  to  complain.  That  spirit  of 
s«*rvice  means  newspaper  suc<*es.s. 

Tlu*  lu.nn  who  kn«iws  where  h<*  is 
going,  usually  get’s  there.  It  is  not 
po.ssible  for  a  circulation  manager  to 
work  in  the  dark  and  lx*  efficient.  The 
wist*  editor  sits  very  close  to  his  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 


MJLLIUJN  hQUAKE  MILES 
EL  PASO  HERALD  FlEl  D 


Magnificent  Distances  in  Texas  Make 
'Super-Problem  400  Miles  Covered 

Daily  by  Auto  Costs  ■\re  High— Fris 

Sees  Flve-(]enl  Paper  .\bead  —  Sebool 

(Jiildreii  Aid  Sebemes. 

Hy  H.  H.  Kris, 

('ircuhtion  Mauayvr  HI  Puhq  Hvrald, 

The  Kl  Paso  Herald  supplies  news  to 
a  territory  larger  than  that  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  United  States — over 
one  million  square  miles.  This  area  i.s 
as  larg(?  as  the  whole  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  Uiver.  The  Her¬ 
ald  .sends  Its  travelling  repre.sentatives 
over  COO  miles  east,  700  miles  north, 
SOO  miles  west,  and  1,200  miles  south 
into  the  Itepubllc  of  Mexico. 

However,  during  the  pa.st  five  years 
.Mexico  has  been  a  gi*eat  problem.  As 
one  faction  and  then  another  secured 
conti-ol  of  Juarez  and  other  ports  of 
entry,  the  Hei-ald  often  was  not  allow- 
<sl  to  pa.ss  into  Mexico  lK*cau.se  .some 
things  were  published  that  were  not 
rafisfactory  to  the  faction  in  power. 
Many  schemes  were  worked  .success¬ 
fully  for  a  short  time  to  get  the  Herald 
into  Mexico. 

The  pass  by  the  KI  F’a.so  route  over 
the  continental  divide  is  the  lowest  lie- 
tween  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepac  and 
the  .Vrctic  .sea,  a  distance  of  4,700  miles. 
For  this  rea.son  Kl  Paso  is  the  largest 
railroad  centre  west  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth  meridian.  Kight  railroads  centre 
he’re,  w'hlch  gives  the  Kl  Paso  Herald 
g(K)d  .service  in  the  di.strihution  of  their 
newspaper. 

USE  OF  TRUCKS. 

Over  400  miles  of  the  P'l  Pa.so  Herald 
territory  Is  also  covered  by  automobile. 
There  are  no  snows  and  the  rainfall  is 
less  than  ten  inches  per  year.  There¬ 
fore,  at  no  time  does  the  weatlier  inter¬ 
fere  with  automobile  traffic.  Two  of 
the  Herald  automobile  routes,  which 
have  Ix'cn  in  operation  for  over  five 
years,  have  never  missed  a  single  day. 

The  Kl  Pa.so  Herald  prides  it.self  upon 
giving  its  .subscribers  a  wonderful  ser¬ 
vice,  probably  unequalled  by  any  other 
new.spaiK>r  in  the  ITnited  States.  Giving 
its  subscribers  .such  good  daily  .servico 
is  one  big  factor  that  accounts  for  the 


fact  that  this  newspaper  showed  the 
greatest  increase  in  circulation  of  any 
new.spaper  in  the  entire  State  of  Texas 
during  the  past  twelve  months. 

Travelling  expenses  in  this  part  of 
the  Southwest  are  much  higher  than 
in  any  other  .section  of  the  country:  for 
instance,  railroad  fare  on  some  rail¬ 
roads  in  Arizona  is  six  cents  per  mile 
and  the  minimum  hotel  rates  are  as 
high  as  $5  per  day,  American  plan. 
Of  course,  in  some  parts  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  the  hotel  rates  are  as  low  as  $2  50 
a  day. 


H.  H.  Kris. 


Ju.st  to  give  an  idea  of  the  distances 
in  this  country  the  nearest  town  of 
over  1,000  inhabitants  (with  one  ex¬ 
ception  in  the  El  Paso  Valley),  is  100 
miles  from  El  Paso. 

The  sub.scription  price  of  the  El  Paso 
Herald  by  the  year  is  $7,  six  days  a 
week.  The  Herald  is  strongly  opposed 
to  voting  conte.sts  or  any  kind  of  a 
game  of  chance  as  a  means  of  securing 
sub.scription.s.  School  boys  and  girls 
are  u.scd  almost  exclusively  in  obtain¬ 
ing  subscriptions  in  the  city  of  El 
Paso  and  many  good  live  schemes  are 
always  in  effect  in  order  to  keep  up 
enthusiasm. 

The  out-of-town  territory  is  handled 
through  the  office  and  hy  a  great  num- 
lier  of  road  repre.sentatives.  The  cir¬ 
culation  in  El  Pa.so  is  controlled  by  the 
offi<*e  direct  with  a  few  exceptions.  The 
carrier  boys  are  paid  according  to  the 
amount  they  collect  from  their  .sub- 
scrilK*r.s.  The  El  Pa.so  Herald  has  no 
free  list  nor  exchange  arrangement 
with  other  new.spapers,  A  free  sub¬ 
scription  is  not  justified  in  any  case. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  revenue  producing  depart¬ 
ment  and  believes  the  time  is  near 
when  all  new.spapers  will  sell  at  five 
cents  by  the  single  copy  and  monthly 
-sub.scription  rates  will  not  toe  less  than 
.seventy-five  cents. 

The  new  rule  made  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  that  all  new.spapers  and 
periodicals  mu.st  receive  at  lea.st  50  per 
cent,  of  their  regular  suKscriptlon  price 
.should  meet  with  the  entire  approval 
of  all  reputable  puhli.shers.  The  few 
Tuibli.shers  who  are  still  selling  their 
pa|M*r.s  at  bargain  day  rates  will  soon¬ 
er  or  later  realize  the  mistake  made. 

If  the  regular  rate  for  a  newspaper 
is  $3,  $0,  or  $9  a  year,  the  publishers 
should  either  .sell  their  newspapers  at 
the  regular  rate  the  year  around,  or 
if  they  do  cut  their  rates  at  any  time, 
the  now  rate  .should  be  good  at  all 
times. 
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CIRCULATING  NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST 

Peculiar  Problems  in  Distribution  of  3-Cent  Daily  Whose 
Publisher  Would  Rather  M  iss  Trains  than  he 
Wrong  or  Incomplete. 

By  Robert  B.  Mc('i.ean, 


Huninest  Manager,  Sew  York  Erinimi  Pont. 

The  mar-aginf?  editor  of  the  New  York 
Kvening  Post  would  rather  miss  a  train 
than  go  to  press  with  an  inaccurate  or 
incomplete  statement.  Better  m'ss  a 


Robert  B.  McH^'lean. 


train  than  make  a  nustake,  as  a  policy, 
produces  a  paper  that  .satisfies  its  read¬ 
ers  and  complicates  problems  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  word  “quality"  as  applied  to 
newspaper  circulation  has  t)een  very 
much  abused.  Frequently  .  contrasted 
with  “quantity”  in  order  to  find  excuse 
for  .small  circulations  of  inferior  pa¬ 
pers,  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the 
word  has  been  lost.  When  a  certain 
group  of  readers  seek  a  newspaper  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  characteristlc.s,  accuracy,  re¬ 
liability,  and  respon.sibility,  then  the 
word  “quality”  may  1k'  applied  in  its 
true  meaning. 

FEW  CARE  TO  THINK. 

Th  s  peculiar  and  rare  attriliute,  when 
genuine,  gives  to  the  newspaper  high 
rank,  and  makes  it  an  aristocrat  in  the 
minds  of  its  readers.  Far  from  Ix'ing 
a  reflection  on  the  contents  and  char¬ 
acter  of  newspapers  of  great  circula¬ 
tion,  the  true-quality  newspaper  is  a 
class  by  itself.  All  men  are  created 
free  and  equal,  but  with  different  taste.s. 
The  great  mass  of  the  public  prefer 
entertainment,  amu.sement,  go.ss'p,  and 
news  that  touches  the  superficial.  An 
analysis  of  any  of  our  great  dailies 
whose  circulations  run  into  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  will  prove  this, 
i^pace  measurement  will  show  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  pages  is  composed 
of  gossipy,  entertaining  matter  and  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  text  de¬ 
voted  to  moral,  economic,  or  political  af¬ 
fairs. 

Now,  it  has  been  pointed  out  again 
and  again  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  public  really  thinks  for  it.self,  and 
the  other  large  percentage  find  what 
they  want  in  the  newspapers  that  cater 
to  them.  But  to  this  comparatively 
.'^mall  percentage  of  thinking  men  and 
women  a  newspaper  such  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  especially  appeals. 
Tf  they  lived  in  one  colony,  distribu¬ 
tion  would  be  an  easy  matter. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  not  a 
financial  new.spaper,  yet  the  question 
which  is  often  a.sked  by  men  who  arc 


interested  in  financial  matters;  “Yes. 
but  what  does  the  Evening  Po.st  say?” 

Its  readers  demand  the  .same  accuracy 
and  reliability  in  reports  of  financial 
matters  as  it  does  of  its  general  news 
and  the  statements  on  the  editorial  page. 
In  addition  they  demand  completeness. 
Many  a  time  in  their  de.sire  to  get  the 
Iiajiers  on  sale  early  and  catch  important 
train.s.  the  circulation  manager  would 
like  to  “chop  off"  the  ticker  when  trans¬ 
actions  on  the  stock  exchange  are  run¬ 
ning  up  into  the  millions  late  in  the 
afternoon.  When  this  happens  the  tick¬ 
er  is  late  and  the  Evening  Po.st  do<>s  not 
choj)  off  but  prints  the  complete  story 
with  every  transaction  rejiorted,  includ¬ 
ing  high,  low,  net  change,  bid  and  a.sked 
and  total  number  of  shares  sold. 

Enough  has  now  been  .said  concern¬ 
ing  the  extreme  quality  of  the  news¬ 
paper  which  nece.s.sitates  the  fastest 


possible  delivery  .service.  Eighty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  copies  arc  iirinted  after 
:i:.30  P.  M.  and  sold  Indween  that  time 
and  .')  P.  M.  It  is  the  rush  hour  of 
tnittic  all  over  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn. 
For  suburban  points  and  for  cities  like 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Hartford,  Boston,  .-\lbany  and  Atlantic 
Pity  earlier  editions  will  not  suffice. 

The  final  edition  containing  the  com- 
jilete  story  of  the  day  in  Wall  Street  as 
well  as  all  of  the  general  news  of  the 
world,  must  lie  on  the  trains  at  Jersey 
('ity,  Pennsylvania  Terminal  and  (Jrand 
Pentral  Terminal.  Due  to  the  conges¬ 
tion  of  downtown  streets  a  fa.ster  meth¬ 
od  than  automobile  delivery  is  found  by 
dispatching  men  with  heavy  loads  of 
fiapers  on  their  backs  by  subway  and 
elevated  trains  to  the  terminal  stations. 
The  .same  method  is  u.sed  for  delivery 
to  the  lu'incipal  distributing  centres 
downtown  and  throughout  the  city. 

Not  only  in  finance  but  in  the  field  of 
general  opinion  is  the  Evening  l‘ost  up 
to  the  minute.  The  editorial  i)olicy  for 
the  day  is  not  determined  until  the  con¬ 
ference  of  editorial  writers  at  10  A.  M. 
Every  line  of  matter  that  appears  on  the 
editorial  page  is  passed  on  by  this  board 
after  it  has  been  co-ordinated  with  the 


news  that  is  coming  in  over  the  wire 
during  the  day.  So  the  circulation 
manager  who  has  found  it  pos.sible  to 
substitute  early  editions  in  onier  to 
make  .sales  at  distant  points  would  find 
this  plan  of  no  avail  in  the  Evening 
Post. 

To  throw  out  this  line  of  skirmishers 
requires  a  battalion  of.  sturdy  hustlers, 
each  one  loaded  down  with  all  the  papers 
he  can  carry.  Every  .second  counts  and 
in  many  case  relays  are  sent  so  that 
papers  will  be  on  stands  and  at  terminal 
stations  promptly  to  be  followed  up  by 
other  men  supplying  stands  .sold  out. 

Inland  circulation  managers  who  have 
comparatively  easy  prolilems  of  di.stribu- 
tion  by  the  use  of  high  school  boys  serv¬ 
ing  direct  to  sub.scribers,  would  be  .stag¬ 
gered  by  the  co.st  of  such  a  distribution 
as  that  needed  by  the  Evening  Po.st. 
Selling  time  is  short  for  placing  the 
paper  on  sale  at  two  thousand  news- 
stand.s.  Bike  that  of  every  other  news¬ 
paper  this  distribution  is  a  matter  of 
detail,  in  which  no  single  element  is  a 
trifle.  Especially  when  it  is  considered 
the  .selling  price  of  the  Evening  Post 
is  three  times  that  any  other  new.spaper 
printed  in  New  York  city. 


The  Greatest  Aid  To  Circulation 
Is  The  Wood  Dry  Mat 

The  circulation  manager  of  any  newspaper  that  uses  DRY 
MATS  exclusively  will  gladly  confirm  the  above  statement. 

The  WOOD  DRY  MAT  aids  circulation  because  it  saves 
from  five  to  seven  minutes  of  invaluable  time  that  is  now  lost  by 
the  old-fashioned  steam  table.  It  shortens  the  period  of  dead 
time  by  that  much.  It  permit  of  ca  ching  earlier  mails,  increases 
selling  time  on  the  streets,  widens  distrihu  ion  and  waives  beticr  printing 
pcssihle. 

The  publisher  who  imagines  that  he  does  not  want  increased 
circulation  now  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  print  paper  can  beat 
the  other  fellow  to  it  by  adopting  the  DRY  MAT  and  seeking  in-  ‘ 
creased  circulation.  The  WOOD  DRY  MAT  will  save  him 
from  2%  to  3%  in  print  paper,  so  that  greater-  circulation  can 
be  handled  without  increasing  consumption  of  print  paper. 

Send  us  a  copy  of  your  paper  and  we  shall  forward  diagram 
showing  just  how  the  DRY  MAT  saves  print  paper,  without  loss 
in  advertising  income,  and  the  amount  that  may  be  saved. 


WOOD  FLONG  COMPANY 

25  Madison  Avenue  New  York 
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PREFERS  MEN  TO  BOYS 

TO  DELIVER  PAPERS 


TELLS  now  TO  CURB 

CIRCULATION  ABUSES 


I'oliry  of  Rulhlc!<sness  Necessary  to  Cut 

Down  Waste  of  Papers  Eliminating 

I )ca»l-head8— Brass-Tack  Talk  on  Evils 

that  Lea<l  to  Waste  Importance  of 

Reducing  the  Free  List. 

IJy  Jos.  H.  Lackey. 

{'itntlolu’n  Manaacr,  The  Kev.t  Scimitar, 
Mempki*,  Tenn. 

Tlierc  ore  many  circulation  abu.sc.s, 
that  is  to  say,  rat  holes,  which  result  In 
waste  on  the  averaRe  new.spaper.  The 
corre«-ti«in  of  fhe.si?  ahu.sos  is  a  difticult 
matter  .since  it 
means  runninK 
counter  to  many 
moth-eaten  cus¬ 
toms  and  tradi¬ 
tions  that  have 
grown  up  with  the 
hu.siness  and  have 
but  l>ecanio  estab- 
li.shed. 

The  newspaper 
busine.s.s,  sp<‘aking 
generally,  like 
many  other  clas.s- 
es  of  hu.siness,  has 
never  enforced  a 
rigid  .syst<-m  of  ef- 
ticiency  and  8<'ien- 
tilic  management,  due  perhaps  to  the 
fact  that  new.spaper  owners,  as  a  class, 
have  iK-en  men  of  ea.sy-going  tempera¬ 
ment  and  interest  in  a  variety  of  sub- 
je<-t.s.  The  circulation  department  natu- 
r.ally  inherits  its  share  of  abu.ses  in  a 
business  that  is  often  run  in  disregard 
of  th<!  .strict  iirinciples  of  ctticiency  and 
.scientific  management. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  cover  the  sub- 
j<s-t  of  circulation  abu.ses  in  Its  entirety, 
but  will  only  address  my.self  to  one  gen¬ 
eral  cla.ss  of  abuses,  namely,  unpaid  cir¬ 
culation,  cla.s.sed  as  dead  heads,  adver- 
ti.s»-rs,  exchange.s,  .service  copies,  and 
<‘orrespondent.s. 

PAl>En  COST  A  CHECK. 

The  exi>ensivene.ss  and  uselessness  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  unpaid  cir- 
culatif>n  has  been  forcibly  brought  home 
to  publishers  by  the  high  price  of 
white  i>ai>er,  and  vigorous  measure.s 
have  Iksui  adopted  In  many  offices  to 
minimiz4‘  the  abuse.  It  may  be  said 
that  .some  unpaid  circulation  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil,  and  while  it  cannot  be  elim¬ 
inated  altogether,  there  is  vast  room  for 
improvement. 

The  most  unneces.sary  and  most  un- 
remunerative  circulation  is  the  dead¬ 
head  li.st.  This  repre.sents  the  political 
friend.s  and  relatives  of  the  editor,  pub¬ 
lisher,  or  other  officials,  and  in  some 
instances  even  of  the  employees  of  the 
I>a|H*r;  also  of  i>eople  who,  in  a  remote 
way,  have  a  sentimental  or  other  claim 
upon  the  paper;  and  religious  eleemo.s- 
ynary  and  educ.afional  institutiops. 

The  dead-head  class  is  perhaps  the 
hardest  to  be  rid  of.  They  cling  tena¬ 
ciously  to  the  privilege  of  receiving  a 
fiafK'r  free,  valuing  it  much  more  highly 
than  they  would  the  money  represented 
in  the  sub.scription  price. 

There  is  some  subtle  sati.sfaction  in 
lieing  the  recipient  of  complimentary 
tickets  to  the  theatre,  passes  on  a  rail¬ 
road,  or  a  free  paper,  that  cannot  be 
explained,  and  there  is  certainly  more 
than  a  modicum  of  truth  in  the  old 
saying,  “Once  a  dead-head  always  a 
dead-head.”  Few  willingly  surrender 
the  iirivilege,  once  it  is  given  them. 

I  recall  an  incident  of  cur  recent 
“free  paper"  house-cleaning  campaign. 
A  lady  w'hose  husband  had  been  editor 
of  the  paper  some  fifteen  years  liefore. 


and  who,  because  of  this  previous  con¬ 
nection  of  her  husband,  had  been  com¬ 
plimented  with  a  free  paper  during  all 
the  intervening  yeans,  came  into  the 
office,  white  and  trembling  with  indig¬ 
nation,  because  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  privilege.  Any  gratitude  she  may 
have  felt  for  the  courtesy  extended  for 
so  long  a  time  was  overshadowed  by 
her  indign.ation  at  its  withdrawal  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  characteristic  of  the  aver¬ 
age  recipient  of  a  free  paper. 

ADVERTISEflS’  CUHIES. 

The  privilege  of  receiving  free  pa¬ 
pers  under  the  head  of  “adverti.ser.s" 
has  also  been  gro.ssly  abused.  Many 
retail  stores  feel  at  lilK!rty  to  ask  for 
a  sufficient  number  of  free  i)aper.s  every 
day,  no  matter  w’hether  they  have  an 
advertisement  or  not,  to  supply  all  of 
the  officials,  the  department  hoad.s,  and 
many  of  the  clerks.  The  pajter  not 
only  loses  the  revenue  for  these  sub¬ 
scriptions,  but  al.so  loses  the  advantage 
of  having  them  classed  as  paid  circula¬ 
tion. 

VVe  have  adopted  the  positive  policy 
of  supplying  advertisers,  both  local  and 
foreign,  with  only  one  pai>er  on  the 
(iay  their  advertisement  appears,  for 
checking  purpose.s,  thereby  effecting  a 
.saving  of  ?0l)  or  -100  papers  daily. 

Exchanges  form  another  class  of  un¬ 
paid  circulation  which  has  Is'en  vastly 
abused.  Many  publishers  have  loaded 
down  their  exchange  tables  with  papers, 
many  of  which  are  not  even  opened, 
much  le.ss  read.  In  this  list  is  in¬ 
cluded  certain  country  weekly  publica¬ 
tions  that  can  have  little  u.se  in  the 
office  of  a  metropolitan  daily.  Some 
weeklies  are  perhaps  needed  and  are 
worth  the  exchange  privilege,  but  the 
majority  are  worth  ju.st  what  they  will 
bring  when  baled  and  sold  as  waste 
paper, 

PAY  YOUR  WAY. 

I  believe  it  would  pay  every  dally 
paper  to  cut  out  aJl  exchanges  and  then 
pay  for  the  papers  they  desire.  This 
would  save  considerable  white  paper, 
as  well  as  increase  the  paid  circulation. 

Correspondents  must  receive  a  free 
copy  of  the  paper.  This  is  one  class 
of  paid  circulation  that  cannot  be  elimi¬ 
nated  except  by  arbitrarily  increasing 
the  pay  of  correspondents  .sufficiently 
to  take  care  of  the  expense.  There  is 
much  room  for  improvement  in  han¬ 
dling  this  class  of  circulation  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  Unneces.sary  correspondents 
and  by  promptly  stopping  papers  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  correspondents  who  have 
quit  ^ 

OFFICE  WASTE. 

Service  copies,  including  those  for 
employees,  may  also  be  materially  cur¬ 
tailed.  While  it  is  advisable  and  even 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  bestow  a  free 
paper  in  the  police,  street  railway,  ex¬ 
press,  and  postal  departments  judi¬ 
ciously,  yet  many  are  receiving  free 
papers  for  service  never  rendered.  It 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  follow  each 
such  free  copy  to  its  recipient  to  as¬ 
certain  definitely,  because  cutting  it  off, 
whether  it  is  serving  the  purpose  in¬ 
tended.  Don’t,  for  goodness  sjike,  cut 
off  the  friendly  trafltc  policeman  who 
gives  your  truck  a  clear  track  when  it 
is  trying  to  make  a  train  after  a  press¬ 
room  break,  and  who  forgets  to  note 
the  speed  it  is  making.  Service  copies 
may  be  cut  somewhat,  but  discretion 
must  be  used. 

Employees,  unless  frequently  remind¬ 
ed,  are  inclined  to  want  a  copy  of  each 
edition,  to  be  glanced  over  and  then 
thrown  in  the  waste  basket.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  noticeable  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  whose  employees  are  great 
wasters  of  printed  paper.  A  little 


Toler  Says  It’s  a  Man's  Job — Boys  Like 
to  Change  Jobs  Frequently — Gives  In¬ 
teresting  Discussion  of  Methods  of 
Holding  (Circulation  of  Newspapers— 
Must  Have  (iood  Paper. 

Hy  John  T.  Toler, 

CJrculattoii  At'anta  Cuiwtltntlon,  At¬ 

lanta,  Ua. 

Holding  circulation  is  the  most  Im- 
I)urtunt  i>art  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

There  are  two  very  necessary  essen¬ 
tials  in  holding 
circulation. 

First — The  right 
kind  of  circula¬ 
tion  organization. 

Second — A  kind 
of  paper  for  that 
organization  to  de¬ 
liver  that  appeals 
to  the  public  in 
general. 

It  is  just  as 
necessary  to  have 
a  thorough  and 
efficient  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  circula- 
JoHN  T.  Toler,  tion  department  as 
it  is  in  any  other  department  of  the 
new.spaper,  and  possibly  more  so,  and 
every  time  a  subscription  is  received, 
that  .subscription  should  be  handled  in 
such  an  efficient  manner  that  the  paper 
will  be  properly  delivered  to  the  sub- 
.scriber  with  the  greatest  promptne.ss, 
and  to  the  .subscrilier's  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion,  whether  it  be  a  morning  or  after¬ 
noon  paper. 

GOOD  deuvery. 

In  the  first  place,  a  delivery  system 
.should  be  established  that  meets  the 
condition.s,  and  it  .should  be  the  aim  of 
the  department  to  improve  the  system 
and  make  it  more  efficient  as  time  goes 
on. 

First,  get  the  right  kind  of  organ¬ 
ization,  which  means  an  efficient  organ¬ 
ization,  both  in  the  office  and  outside, 
and  instead  of  constantly  changing  the 
organization  from  one  system  to  an¬ 
other,  continue  to  ifnprove  the  one  in 
operation. 

Quite  a  number  of  my  circulation 
friends  are  constantly  using  the  tferm 
“carrier  boys.”  I  do  not  like  the  term. 
I  like  better  “men  carriers,”  for  as  a 
rule  the  newspaper  business,  when  it 
comes  to  delivering  papers,  is  a  man’s 
business,  and  not  that  of  a  boy.  Boy 


watchfulness  and  a  word  of  caution 
now  and  then  from  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  or  business  manager  will  check 
this  abuse. 

What  has  been  said  here  does  not,  of 
cour.se,  apply  to  all  newspaper  offices. 
There  are  .some  offices,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  pa.st  twelve  months,  where 
printed  papers  are  treated  as  valuable 
parchments,  and  where  it  is  almost  as 
difficult  to  get  a  free  copy  as  it  would 
be  to  get  a  picture  from  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  of  Art,  but  there  are  many 
others  where  much  good  money  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  trickle  through  these  rat- 
holes. 

A  policy  of  absolute  ruthles.sness  in 
correcting  such  abuses  would  pay  well 
during  these  times  of  high  prices  for 
white  paper.  Of  course,  such  a  policy 
would  require  lots  of  nerve  s.nd  lots  of 
determination,  but  it  would  pay,  and 
when  once  put  into  effect.  It  should  be 
maintained  at  all  hazard.s. 


carriers  are  carriers  to-day  and  in  some 
other  business  to-morrow.  Every  time 
a  change  is  made  on  a  route  it  upsets 
things  on  that  route.  Therefore,  the 
best  method  of  holding  carrier  delivery 
circulation  is  by  having  men  carriers, 
securing  the  right  kind  of  men  who  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  this  kind  of  work, 
who  arc  satisfied  to  stay  in  it,  and  make 
it  interesting  to  them  to  continue  with 
the  paper  as  carrier  and  to  build  up  the 
circulation. 

Holding  circulation  depends,  as  far  as 
the  circulation  department  is  concerned, 
on  the  prompt  delivery  of  the  paper  and 
the  right  kind  of  dealings  with  the  sub¬ 
scribers  in  making  collections,  etc. 

FEW  COOP  CARRIERS. 

There  is  no  one  person  good  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  every  person  who  tries  to 
deliver  papers  does  not  turn  out  to  be 
a  good  carrier.  My  experience  leads 
me  to  believe  that  I  am  correct  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  Statement  that  there  is  about 
one  in  every  twenty  that  we  have  tried 
who  is  able  to  become  the  kind  of  car¬ 
rier  that  we  would  wish  to  retain  with 
us  permanently. 

The  newspaper  that  has  a  carrier  sys¬ 
tem  of  delivering  papers  that  gives  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction,  both  in  delivery  and 
the  method  of  making  collections 
through  its  carriers,  establishing  a  pleas¬ 
ing  personality,  has  a  better  method  of 
holding  circulation  than  the  paper  not 
so  well  equipped  in  circulation  organiza¬ 
tion. 

It  is  very  important,  however,  that, 
after  the  circulation  department  has  its 
organization  organized  in  an  efficient 
manner  so  as  to  deliver  the  papers,  han¬ 
dling  the  public  in  every  way  properly, 
the  editorial  department  supply  a  pa¬ 
per  that  will  help  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  hold  its  circulation.  The  cir¬ 
culation  department  c£in  secure  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  have  papers  delivered 
promptly  and  the  subscribers  dealt  with 
properly,  but,  after  the  paper  has  been 
delivered,  if  it  is  not  what  the  subscriber 
wants,  it  is  going  to  be  very  hard  to 
hold  the  subscriber. 

LIKE  CLOCK  WORK. 

Methods  of  holding  circulation  is  a 
subject  that  has  been  discussed  at  near¬ 
ly  every  circulation  managers’  conven¬ 
tion  that  has  been  held  during  its  ex¬ 
istence.  Various  circulation  men  may 
have  various  methods,  but  whatever 
they  may  be,  the  most  important  thing 
for  the  circulation  manager  to  look  to 
is  to  have  a  thorough,  practical,  efficient 
circulation  system  so  as  to  handle  all 
the  various  branches  of  the  distribution 
of  the  paper  in  a  systematic  and  effi¬ 
cient  manner,  striving  at  all  times  to 
where  necessary,  pay  especial  attention 
to  all  details,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
keep  up  with  the  times,  make  himself, 
largest  in  the  department. 

The  organization  of  a  circulation  de¬ 
partment  should  be  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  handled  in  an  efficient  manner 
day  by  day  in  clockwork  style,  and 
keeping  everlastingly  at  it. 

An  old  subscriber  held  is  worth  more 
than  a  new  subscriber,  for,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  considered  that  an  old  subscriber  is 
more  or  less  a  permanent  asset,  whereas 
a  new  subscriber  is  more  or  less  a  trial 
one,  and  the  value  of  a  new  subscriber 
is  more  or  less  doubtful.  Hold  all  the 
old  subscribers  that  can  be  held,  as 
far  as  the  circulation  department  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  at  the  same  time  try  to 
secure  all  the  new  subscribers  obtain¬ 
able,  and  handle  them  in  such  a  way 
that  in  time  to  come  they,  too,  can 
lie  classed  as  old.  By  so  continuing,  the 
circulation  will  show  a  steady  and  per¬ 
manent  increase. 


Be  the  man  to  put  “live”  in  delivery! 


Jo.sEi'n  H.  Lackey. 
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IX 


FARMERS  WANT  MARKET 
AND  LOCAL  SERVICE 

Modem  Tiller  of  Soil  a  Newspaper 
Reader  Demanding  Community  Events 
and  World  News — Must  Be  Prompt 
with  Papers  on  R.  F.  I). — The  Use  of 
Motorryrle  or  Auto  a  Necessity. 

By  Charlb-s  D.  Chaffee, 

('inflation  Uanauer,  Bracon-Ncwn,  Aurora,'  III, 
How  to  build  and  hold  country  circu¬ 
lation,  especially  on  rural  free  delivery 
route.s,  is  a  subject  which  crowds  the 
mind  of  every  live  circulation  man.  and 
he  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  new  ideas. 
The  general  run  of  farmers  to-day  are 
educated  to  the  use  of  scientific  methods 
of  farming.  To  meet  these  modern 
methods,  the  newspaper  must  be  up  to 
the  minute  with  reliable  market  reports, 
IcA-al  news  from  the  immediate  farming 
vicinity  and  world  news.  TTiese  fea¬ 
tures  are  the  necessary  foundation  for 
the  building  of  R.  F.  D.  circulation, 
('oupled  with  these,  you  must  exert 
yourself  in  giving  the  farmer  the  quick- 
c.st  possible  service. 

In  starting  a  drive  on  U.  F.  D.  cir¬ 
culation  you  will  find  that  a  very  prac- 


The  New  Bedford  (Mas.s.)  Standard  has  beautiful  medals  were  awarded  to 
just  closed  an  Interesting  and  valuable  grammar  school  children  for  excellence 
circulation  feature,  wherein  twenty  in  reading  English. 


Managing  Editor  George  A.  Hough 
originated  the  idea  and  It  proved  to  bo 
not  only  a  splendid  circulation  success 
but  gave  the  newspaper  some  copy  of  a 
high  order.  The  whole  plan  was  designed 
to  encourage  the  rapid  acquisition  of  the 
English  language,  particularly  by  the 
children  of  parents  who  do  not  speak 
the  English  language. 

Nearly  one-half  of  New  Bedford’s 
population  is  foreign-bom. 

Photographs  of  the  medal  winners 
were  rejjroduccd  in  the  newspaper  and 
there  were  write-ups  that  tended  to 
encourage  the  boys  and  girls  of  foreign 
parents. 

In  an  editorial,  the  Standard  said: 

"Our  advice  to  children  is  to  keep 
their  French  or  Portuguese  or  Poli.sh, 
whatever  it  may  be,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  master  English,  to  read  Eng¬ 
lish  books  and  papers,  and  to  tell  their 
parents  what  they  have  read  so  that 
they  will  know  what  is  going  on  in  this 
great  country  of  ours.  It  is  to  en¬ 
courage  these  things  that  the  Stand- 
.ard  medals  were  offered.” 

Go  to  pre.ss  on  time,  on  the  theory 
that  a  little  of  something  is  Ixitter  than 
a  lot  of  nothing. 


tical  way  is  to  employ  reliable  men,  and 
when  assigning  them  fixed  territory  see 
that  it  is  covered  thoroughly.  The  use 
of  a  motorcycle  or  an  automobile  in 
covering  your  territory  is  not  a  luxury, 
but  a  necessity,  as  your  solicitor  can 
cover  much  more  territory  and  can  dou¬ 
ble  back  to  the  people  who  should  hap- 
l)en  to  be  away. 

MAKE  CARD  RECORD. 

The  solicitor  in  working  the  rural 
routes  makes  a  card  record  of  each 
farmer  solicited,  and  if  not  successful 
in  securing  his  subscription,  notes  the 
reason  for  failure,  and  the  cards  should 
then  be  carefully  filed  in  your  office  for 
future  reference.  From  time  to  time 
these  names  should  be  circularized  and 
siimpled  as  a  reminder  to  the  farmer  of 
the  merits  of  your  paper,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  will  more  than  pay  for  the  expense. 
The  winter  months  prove  the  best  for 
circularizing,  as  the  farmer  has  more 
time  to  read  and  get  acquainted  with 
the  paper. 

A  small  premium,  such  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  bu.siness  guide,  handy  needle-case, 
or  a  good  reliable  farm  paper  can  be 
u.sed  as  an  added  inducement  to  helj> 
the  solicitor  get  the  farmer  Interested. 
The  u.se  of  a  club  offer  often  proves  at¬ 
tractive,  and  the  co.st  of  .same  can  lie 
added  to  the  regular  .subscription  price 
of  your  paper. 

In  keeping  your  R.  F.  U.  circulation 
you  must  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
your  solicitors  to  find  out  the  farmer’s 
wants  and  also  keep  in  touch  with  your 
editor  so  that  the  news  features  are  not 
overlooked.  You  will  find  that  a  good 
.serial  story  is  read  and  enjoyed  by  70 
per  cent,  of  your  subscril)ers  and  is  of 
especial  value  to  you  if  the  story  is  still 
running  at  expiration  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  time.  The  readers  do  not  want 
to  be  without  the  complete  .story,  and 
the  natural  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to 
renew  their  subscription. 

In  closing,  let  these  essentials  stand 
out  in  your  mind: 

Good  Market  Reports, 

Local  News  of  the  Farming  Com¬ 
munity,  and  last,  but  not  least — Service. 

They  are  the  greatest  as.sets  in  bulld- 
ing  and  hold  R.  F.  I),  circulation. 

Boys  who  pay  their  money  for  their 
papers  when  they  leave  the  office  have 
a  natural  sense  of  re.spon.sibillty  that 
the  average  route  boy  who  .settles  once 
a  week  does  not  possess. 


Re-engaged  by  the  North  American 

BLAIR  &  AUSTIN 

Win  by  Merit  Alone 

Every  newspaper  publisher  will  appreciate  this  little  story  about  a  “repeat” 
contest — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

During  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  The  Philadelphia  North 
American  conducted  a  “Salesmanship  Club”  under  the  management  of  Blair  and 
Austin.  Now  Philadelphia  is  a  great  munition-making  centre  and  there  had 
been  difficulty  in  keeping  the  ranks  of  the  soliciting  force  filled.  'There  was  a 
shortage  in  man-power. 

'The  North  American  therefore  asked  its  subscribers  to  supply  recruits.  It 
gave  large  awards  in  a  “Salesmanship  Club.”  Blair  and  Austin  took  charge 
of  the  machinery  and  the  man-power  was  supplied.  The  campaign  closed  suc¬ 
cessfully.  It  was  so  satisfactory  in  every  way  that  'The  North  American 
promptly  renewed  its  contract  with  Blair  and  Austin. 

Within  two  weeks  after  the  first  part  of  the  campaign  ended,^  the  second  half 
known  as  the  “Home  and  Liberty  Rond  Club"  started.  I’hi.s  is  in  every  way  a 
bigger  undertaking  than  has  ever  been  attempted  in  the  whole  history  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspapers. 

Blair  and  Austin  are  supplying  a  larger  driving  power  for  this  second  part  of 
the  great  work  of  building  circulation  during  a  war-time  summer.  'The  results 
show  that  the  faith  of  The  North  American  was  justified. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  our  salesmanship  “Club  I’lan”. 


“Originatort  of  the 
Club  Plan” 


BLAIR  &  AUSTIN 

Circulation  Builders 
721  Paul  Jones  Building 
Louisville,  Ky. 


“Results  Count” 
Our  Commission  only  a 
Little  More  than  the 
others. 


‘I  Hive  Seen  Them  All 
But  The  Stindard  Board 


(Patenied) 


rms: 


GO  /fHEAD  OF 
THE  OTHER  F£LLOy\/ 


NLVV  BKDFORD.  MASS 
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PLANS  BIG  L  C.  M.  A 

MEETING  AT  ATLANTA 


BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
Through 

SYNDICATE  FEATURES 


on,  and  Says  Dixie  It  will  be  a  delightful  task  to  pre- 
S  ill  Be  Busy  One —  pare  a  programme  for  the  nineteenth 

i")testions  _  Meet-  annual  convention,  to  be  held  at  At- 

ee  Days  lanta,  which  was  recently  postponed 

from  June  to  an  indefinite  date  on  ac- 
■NNENBEiiG,  count  of  the  war,  and,  in  order  that 

kenectady  Vniiin-Slar 

,,  ,,,  this  meeting  be  a  success,  so  that  every 

amme  Committee, 

Joniention.  member  can  go  home  full  of  good  ideas, 

ntions  of  the  In-  it  is  necessary  that  there  he  a  pro- 
an  Managers’  As-  gramme  that  will  appeal  to  every  mem- 
1  the  best  thought  l>er,  and  to  that  end  the  programme 
phase  of  circula-  committee  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
tion  work  and  the  suggestions  from  any  member  who  is 
seeking  new  ideas. 

many  problems  in  point  nece.ssary  to  keep 

circulation  promo-  mind  in  preparing  a  programme  is 
tion,  in  the  form  the  nece.ssity  to  please  and  .satisfy  ev- 
of  papers  prepared  V  member  of  the  a.ssociation,  wheth- 

.  ,  er  he  come.s  from  the  larger  or  smaller 

by  circulation  men  ,  .  ^  ,  -v, 

da.l.e.s.  Topics  that  will  appeal  to  them 
from  various  lo-  taken  up  by  memliers  who 

calities,  which  are  are  capable  and  willing  to  give  the  time 
read  and  thor-  necessary  in  preparing  papers  on  the 
oughly  discussed,  subjects  a.ssigned. 

enabling  every  Suggestions  come  from  all  momber.s. 
member  of  the  As-  Some  of  them  expre.-;s  a  desire  to  know 
sociation  to  derive  P^ys  to  e.stablish  carrier  routes  in 

_  country  towns.  A  New  York  member 

full  benefits.  ,  '  ,  ^  „ 

a.sks.  How  shall  we  measure  the  ef- 

The  preparation  fir.jgjjcy  of  a  circulation  manager?”  This 
of  a  programme  intere.sting  subject  requires  the  efforts 
is  an  endless  ta.sk,  of  a  big  man.  Another  member  won- 
le  wants  and  needs  ders  how  John  Hicks  delivers  his  pa- 
manager.  The  CO-  pers  to  all  his  local  subscribers  in  a  big 
■mbers  of  the  As-  city  within  one  hour  from  press  time, 
y  necessary.  Each  Another  would  like  to  have  some  de- 
1  to  send  his  .sug-  tails  on  circulation  ethics,  and,  of  course, 
topics  of  circula-  to  handle  this  subject  properly  requires 
he  is  most  inter-  a  memlier  who  has  had  wide  experience 
;  he  seeks  further  and  is  always  seeking  higher  ideabs. 
?estions  are  .sifted  still  another  would  like  to  know  what 
rogramme  commit-  v.ie  members  are  going  to  do  after  July 
programme  loaded  i  regarding  sending  of  papers  into  dry- 
will  appeal  to  ev-  States  since  the  recent  postal  rule  went 
■Y.ssociation.  into  effect.  .Another  wishes  the  railway 

mail  service  jacked  up,  and  wonder.s 
how  the  newspapers  will  meet  the  postal 
increa.se  if  it  comes.  Many  memliers 
are  most  anxious  to  know  all  aliout  -the 
advance  in  price  from  one  to  two  cents, 
and  e.spt-cially  to  tho.se  that  are  still 
selling  at  one  cent.  How  to  save  white 
paper  is  a  big  question  of  the  hour. 

The  sessions  are  for  three  days,  and 
with  the  variety  of  papers  usually  dis¬ 
played  in  the  annual  programme  mem¬ 
bers  go  home  with  an  abundance  of 
new  ideas  and  clever  stunts  and  looking 
forward  to  the  meeting  next  year. 

The  programme  is  usually  issued 
about  a  month  previous  to  the  conven¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  enable  the  members  to 
make  whatever  notes  they  wish  on  any 
of  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  vital¬ 
ly  interested. 

The  next  annual  meeting  is  going  to 
be  a  mo.st  interesting  affair,  as  there 
are  problems  of  vital  Interest  to  every 
circulation  manager,  and  his  failure  to 
journey  to  Atlanta  will  be  his  lo.-w. 


Pv  Sam  T.  Hughes, 

Kdilor-in-Chir),  SevKyoper  Knterpriee  Ak»o- 
ciaiU>n. 

Here's  the  thing  that’s  iieen  happen¬ 
ing:  Newspapers  put  on  a  feature  ser¬ 
vice  after  they  have  upbuilded  their 
local  staff  and  rai.sed  the  wherewithal 
to  help  support  the  telegraph  com- 
panie.s. 

Here’s  the  thing  that’s  going  to  hap¬ 
pen;  New.spa|>ers  will  first  buy  feature 
and  after  that,  ju.st  as  soon  as  the  ca.sh 
drawer  will  permit,  they’ll  fuss  over 
getting  a  .sati.«factory  local  staff  and 
la-gin  dickering  for  the  ’’news  of  the 
world.” 

There  are  editors  so  practiced  in  enu¬ 
merating  drunks  arre.sted,  fines  impos- 


Next  the  Zephyr  hires  a  big  corps  of 
trained  staff  writers,  men  of  national¬ 
ly  recognizc'd  ability,  and  sends  them 
hither  and  yen,  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other,  indeed  from 
<-ontinent  to  continent — wherever  there 
is  a  big  intere.sting  fact  that’s  worthy 
of  a  l»ig  interesting  interpretation, 
whether  in  .\rizona  or  Congo.  And 
bang  on  the  front  page  these  stories  go, 
and  the  editor  of  the  opposition  says, 
”(5osh!”  or,  jierhaps,  ”Iiosh!” 

Pretty  .soon  the  Zephyr  takes  on 
a  crew  of  high-class  editorial  writers, 
men  trained  to  think  and  to  get  their 
thoughts  over  with  a  jolt.  And  the  op¬ 
position  editor  notes  that  everylKidy  in 
town  is  reading  these  editorials  and 
talking  alxiut  ’em.  He  .says  lo  himself, 
’■(lee  whiz!”  and  .si'riou.sly  ccn.siders 
specializing  his  sheet’s  equipment  in 
job  printing. 


Did  the  Zephyr  get  circulation?  Docs 
magnet  attract  It  got  all 

the  circulation  there  was  to  lie  had, 
but — the  supi>ly  wasn’t  big  enough. 
The  Z('|>hyr  had  overreached  it.self.  Ail 
the  money  in  Breeze  wasn’t  enough  to 
^  meet  the  Zephyr’s  editorial  pay 

It  had  spent  in  one  year  more  than 
complete  dominance  of  its  field  could 

yield  it  ten.  It  went  broke. 

editor  of  the  opi>osition  .said, 

didn’t.  He  .‘-aid  no  such  thing, 
for,  after  ail,  he  had  Iieen  only  asleep. 
He 

the  Zephyr  have  he 

.\nd  soon  the  good  people  of  Breeze 
were  .saying:  “Who’s  this  chap  the  Old 
Sam  T.  Hughes.  Reliable  has  sint  to  interview  the  King 

of  Turkey?  He’s  a  darned  sight 

ed,  and  suits  filed,  .so  skilled  in  report-  smarter  than  the  fellow  who  used  to 
ing  councilmanic  debates  on  whether  trot  around  the  glolie  for  that  Ztqihyr 
the  city  hall  lie  fitted  up  with  bra.ss  or  that  went  busted.” 

ju.st  plain  tin  cuspidors,  so  .set  In  their  Without  intending  to  rival  .dOsop  or 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  (Jeorge  Ade,  I’ve  written  a  fable.  Real- 
unimportant  as  long  as  it  come.s  click-  ly,  I  want  only  to  cite  the.se  facts: 
ety-click  over  a  telegratih  wjre,  that 

.  ,  .  ..  ,  SYNDICATE  THE  WAY. 

doubtless  they  will  vote  the  alKive  pre¬ 
diction  crazy.  ^  feature  syndicate,  which,  after  all, 

"U’ell,  craziness  has  its  intere.st;  at  ju.st  a  newspaiier  phase  of  the  gen- 
least  it’s  different.  Such  editors,  like  ^I’al  elticiency  of  rtiodern  business,  can 
their  papers,  are  not  crazy;  they’re  <to  big  things  at  big  cost,  pass  them 
simply  dead.  along  to  it:s  clients  at  small  co.st,  and  to 

the  latter  they  become  their  very  own 

W  HAT  IS  NEWS?  1*  .  .  3 

and  altogether  exclusive.  The  average 
Why,  look  here,  what’s  news,  any-  newspaper,  unaided  by  a  .syndicate,  c'an 
way?  Does  it  lie  solely  in  the  report-  do  only  little  things,  or,  through  its 
ing  of  hapik^ings?  As  a  matter  of  fact  wire  s-.  rvice,  big  things  that  are  not 


VALU.ABUE  IDhU  EXCHANGE. 

The  rnemlier.ship  of  the  1.  C.  M.  A. 
c-onsists  of  circulation  managers  from 
large  and  small  dailies  in  the  I’nitel 
States  and  Canada.  Of  course,  there  is 
time  allotted  at  every  convention  for 
general  di.scu.ssion.  Members  who  have 
worked  successful  schemes  give  full  de- 
tads  of  their  experietices,  .so  that  every 


good  feature  service  is,  in  turn,  bought 
— 'iKiught,  liecause  it’s  different  and  not 
.simply  liecause  it’s  different,  but  be- 
cau.se  that  difference  lies  in  (he  direc¬ 
tion  of  worth-while  interest.  And 
there  you  are — circulation. 

Pausing  only  to  note  that  a  pair  of 
sci.ssors  and  a  pa.ste-pot  will  rival  many 
feature  syndicate  in  realization  of 
the  ideals  I  have  sought  to  expre.ss,  I 
repeat: 

The  ne’A’spaper  of  the  future  will  first 
buy  feature  and  after  that  take  thought 
cf  telegraph  and  local. 
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GIVES  VALUABLE  HUNTS 
ON  CARRIER  CONTESTS 


Results  Come  from  Prize  Offerings  lo 

Boys  When  They  Are  Enthuse*!,  Freely 
•  Instrurte*!,  and  Generously  Aided — 

Manifold  Advantages  of  Reliable  Old 

Srheme. 

By  Roy  C.  Parrish. 
rireulatiiin  ilanatier  Quincy  {III.)  Whiy  nnil 

Drcniur  (III.)  Herald. 

There  is  so  much  detail  to  carrier 
contests  that  they  are  difficult  to  de- 
scrilie. 

These  contests  are  not  contests  in 
the  ordinary 
sense,  it  is  not  a 
case  where  the 
carrier  that  gets 
the  most  gets  a 
prize.  Every  car¬ 
rier  gets  a  certain 
prize  for  doing 
certain  thing.s, 
and  hence  it  is  a 
system  of  re¬ 
wards.  Every  car¬ 
rier  can  get  the 
highe.st  prize,  and 
our  idea  is  to 
have  as  many  as 
possible  get  the 
most  worthy 
prizes.  In  case  a  carrier  does  not  se¬ 
cure  enough  business  to  get  even  the 
smallest  prize  offered,  he  will  receive  the 
regular  cash  coupons  that  we  offer  our 
boys. 

My  experience  with  carrier  contests 
dates  back  .several  years  on  the  Deca¬ 
tur  Herald,  and  later  on  both  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Quincy  Whig.  I  have  used 
contests  in  many  forms,  such  as  excur¬ 
sion  trips,  etc.  I  have  also  offered 
prizes  for  a  certain  increase  on  each 
route,  the  increase  to  hold  for  a  period 
of  several  weeks. 

FAVORS  ROUTE  PRIZKS. 

I  have  always  been  partial  tc  this 
plan,  because  it  tends  to  improve  the 
delivery  service  of  all  subscriliers.  .\f- 
ter  the  boy  has  .secured  new  subs  he 
mii.st  exert  every  effort  to  hold  his 
route  to  a  high  .standard  for  several 
weeks.  Every  stop,  of  course,  counts 
against  him,  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
natural  growth  on  subscriptions  se¬ 
cured  by  office  solicitors  encourages  the 
l»oy.  I  have  al.so  had  conte.sts  based 
on  the  numlier  of  .subscriptions  secured 
on  contracts  for  four  weeks  and  ex¬ 
tending  as  long  as  six  months’  con¬ 
tracts. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  ways  of 
handling  carrier  contests  is  to  use  pre¬ 
miums  along  with  the  conte.sts.  This 
spring  I  worked  out  a  carrier  contest 
with  premiums  that  was  very  .succe.ss- 
ful.  .Just  here  I  will  digress  to  state  my 
position  as  regards  premiums. 

1  always  like  to  print  the  results  of  a 
contest  in  the  paper  .so  that  the  read¬ 
ers  may  know  something  of  the  re¬ 
sults.  For  one  thing,  this  makes  the 
next  contest  easier. 

'rhls  publicity,  together  with  pictures 
of  the  boys  and  their  prizes,  helps  to 
secure  a  high  grade  of  carriers.  Im- 
rnc'diately  after  a  contest  we  always 
have  a  lot  of  applications  from  good 
boys  who  are  anxious  to  get  into  the 
organization. 

CONTESTS  OROW  BETTEil. 

.\  I  most  every  contest  I  have  had  has 
shown  an  increa.se  over  the  previous 
contciits.  The  first  carriers’  conte.st  in 
a  town  where  it  has  not  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  for  iMjy.s  to  do  soliciting  for  new 
subs  will  not  be  very  succes.sful.  The 


second  and  third  contests  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  and  results  will  continue  to  grow 
as  carriers,  the  newspaper  organization, 
and  readers  Ix-come  familiar  with  the 
plan. 

There  are  many  things  that  enter 
into  the  making  of  a  succe.ssful  carrier 
contest.  A  boy  has  a  certain  amount  of 
energy  and  enthusiasm  and  you  should 
capitalize  it.  1  have  u.sed  various  means 
and  have  found  it  .successful  to  arrange 
a  meeting  in  advance  of  the  contest 
at  which  refre.shments  were  served,  and 
at  this  time  outline  the  plan  of  the  con¬ 
test  to  the  boys.  They  get  the  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  whiie  together,  and 
start  out  with  energy  and  determina¬ 
tion.  If  a  contest  extends  over  a  period 
of  a  week  or  two  weeks,  four-fifths  of  the 
bu.sine.ss  will  be  .secured  during  the  first 
two  day.s. 

1  have  found  it  helps  considerably  to 
make  it  easy  for  the  boys  to  solicit. 
Some  are  natural  salesmen  and  like  to 
go  out  after  bu.sine.ss,  white  to  others 
it  comes  hard  to  go  from  door  to  door 
after  business.  To  aid  tim’d  boys  1 
hi've  often  prepared  circulars  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  for  several  successive  days  to 
prospective  sub.scribers.  These  are  en¬ 
closed  In  sample  copies  of  the  paper 
and  tell  cf  the  merits  of  the  paper,  the 
conditions  of  the  contest  and  a  good 
soliciting  talk  .signed  by  the  carrier.  In 
this  way  subscriptions  are  often  given 
the  carrier  as  soon  as  he  knocks  at  the 
door. 

DON’T  OVERREACH. 

I  believe  one  shouid  lie  careful  in  such 
circular  matter  and  not  go  too  .strong 
on  the  bull-con,  begging,  and  pieading 
for  a  subscription.  I  have  seen  copies 
of  circulars  used  by  newspapers  and 
di.stributed  to  subscribers  and  signed  by 
the  carriers,  that  were  so  strong  they 
were  ridiculous.  Not  only  was  it  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  carrier  did  not  put  forth 
these  arguments,  aithough  his  name  was 
signed,  but  it  was  al.so  evident  that  no 
solicitor  would  write  such  an  argu¬ 
ment.  It  was  neither  the  natural  talk 
of  a  man  or  a  boy. 

These  circulars  are  like  a  circular 
letter  trying  to  imitate  a  reai  personal 
letter.  People  are  not  so  ea.sily  fooled. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  try  to  disguise 
the  circular  so  as  to  fool  yourself  into 
thinking  that  the  prospective  .subscrib¬ 
er  does  not  know  the  letter  was  gotten 
up  at  the  office  and  merely  signed  by 
the  carrier. 

If  the  subject  is  handled  in  the  right 
manner  it  will  have  the  two-fold  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  the  merits  of  the  paper 
and  at  the  same  time  a  busine.ss-liko 
talk  as  to  <vhy  the  carrier  and  newspa¬ 
per  would  like  the  hu.slness.  Make  your 
circular  a  clean-cut  bu.slness  proposi¬ 
tion  and  not  a  begging,  help-me  talk 
pa'med  off  on  a  carrier  boy. 

PARENTS  CAN  HELP. 

I  have  also  found  that  if  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  parents  of  the  boys  can 
be  secured  in  the  contest  results  are 
certain.  To  do  this  you  can  send  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  to  the  parents  explaining 
the  contest,  beneficial  training  the  boy 
will  i^eceive  and  a.sklng  that  they  aid  in 
giving  the  boy  ideas  and  enthusiasm. 
This  eliminates  any  possibility  of  their 
throwing  cold  water  on  the  contest  or 
a.sking  the  boy  to  put  in  his  time  run¬ 
ning  errands  or  working  at  home. 

There  are  many  benefits  to  lie  derived 
from  the  carrier  conte.st.  I  have  figured 
that  the  lic.st  thing  about  them  was  the 
class  of  subscribers  the  boys  bring  in. 
There  are  many  people  the  boys  get 
that  a  solicitor  would  fall  to  reach.  'They 
of  course,  realize  they  would  get  their 
money’s  worth  in  reading  the  paper. 


and  if  they  feel  they  are  helping  the 
tioy  they  .seem  to  be  glad  to  give  him  a 
suli.scription. 

Often  people  who  have  received  a  cir¬ 
cular  and  sample  copy  have  telephoned 
the  office  that  they  would  not  be  at 
home  that  day,  but  fixed  a  time  for  the 
carrier  to  call  for  the  subscription.  Oth¬ 
ers  have  called  up  to  say  that  they  had 
changed  their  minds  and  that  if  the  boy 
would  call  again  he  could  have  the  sub¬ 
scription.  Still  others  liave  brought  in 
their  sub.scriptions  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  carrier  be  given  the  credit 
for  same. 

WILLlNf!  TO  PAY  BOYS. 

Collections  from  sub.scriliers  secured 
in  a  carrier  contest  are  a  great  deal 
lietter  than  from  any  other  cla.ss  of 
business  that  is  secured.  I  have  found 
that  in  practically  every  instance  they 
carry  out  their  agreement  with  the  boys 
and  take  the  paper  for  the  full  length  of 
time  they  have  agreed  to. 

The  mo.st  succe.ssful  contest  1  have 
hi'd  brought  In  646  new  subscribers  in 
one  week  and  this  in  Decatur  where  the 
circulation  of  both  newspapers  has  a’- 
ways  been  at  c.  high  and  efficient  stand¬ 
ard.  Other  contests  brought  in  360,  400 
and  the  lowest  number  was  117  sub¬ 
scribers. 

.Tu.st  last  week  the  A.  B.  C.  auditor, 
in  going  over  our  records,  ran  across  a 
place  where  our  circulation  increased 
over  100  a  day  for  several  days.  He 
asked  how  we  happened  to  make 
.such  an  increase.  I  brought  him  the 
records  and  he  said  that  was  sufficient 
and  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  all 
right.  I  did  not  .stop,  however,  but  took 
him  through  all  the  details  of  the  con¬ 
test  showing  him  the  records  of  pay¬ 
ments  of  subscribers  and  ju.st  how  they 
carried  out  their  agreements,  what  it 


cost  us  to  get  the  business  and  he  then 
told  me  that  a  carrier  contest  of  this 
kind  was  the  nicest  and  cleane.st  way  of 
getting  subscriptions  he  knew  of. 

Although  a  carrier  contest  is  an  effi¬ 
cient  way  of  securing  circulation  it  does 
not  mean  that  It  is  a  cure-all  for  news¬ 
paper  circulation  ills.  A  circulator  us¬ 
ing  a  contest  must  have  a  newspaper 
that  tills  a  need  and  the  paper  must 
have  a  field  that  is  distinct.  The  news¬ 
paper  itself  must  fill  a  demand  and  if 
the  newspaper  field  is  overcrowded  a 
contest  would  not  prove  a  miracle  work¬ 
er  and  produce  business  that  cannot  be 
secured  otherwise. 

[Note — Mr.  Parrish  handles  cirevla- 
tion  in  Itvo  ci'ies,  riiiHdinff  his  time  three 
flays  a  xoeek  in  the  respective  deparl- 
m  e  nt.s. — Editor.  ] 


THE  PROFICIENT  MAILER 
MUST  KNOW  TRAIN  TIME 

(Concluded  from  page.  IV.) 
as  important  with  papers  put  in  the 
mail  as  tho.se  which  are  locally  distri¬ 
buted.  A  subscrilier  out  of  town  wants 
his  newspaper  on  time.  This  is  impos¬ 
sible  if  newspapers  are  not  dispatched 
in  .system.  Not  only  must  there  be 
regular  mailing  times,  to  meet  train 
schedules,  but  bundles  must  be  pro¬ 
perly  marked  and  routed  in  the  news¬ 
paper  office  and  no  absolute  dependence 
put  upon  the  postal  departments  for 
work  which  can  be  done  by  the  news¬ 
paper  mailers. 

Out-of-town  dealers  have  an  interest 
identical  with  that  of  local  dealers,  and 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  mailing  de¬ 
partment  to  see  that  papers  are  so  dis¬ 
patched  as  to  reach  these  dealers  on 
schedule,  else  there  will  be  loss  and  em- 
barra.ssment  to  dealer  and  publisher 
alike. 


Win  With 
World  Features 

The  New  York  World  syndicates  all  the  features 
that  have  aided  in  making  it  the  great  home  news¬ 
paper  of  the  metropolis  and  placed  it  in  the  forefront 
of  American  journalism. 

Four  pages  of  colored  comics,  seven  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  pages,  a  complete  daily  service  of  comic  strips, 
cartoons,  sports,  women’s  articles  and  other  features; 
special  articles  and  fiction;  leased  wire  news  service 
and  News  Bureau  query  service. 

Ask  any  newspaper  using  World  features,  or  that 
has  ever  used  them,  their  opinion  of  World  ideas  in 
newspaper-making  and  the  treatment  extended  them 
in  their  dealings  with  the  World  Syndicate. 

New  York  World  Syndicate 

Room  1104,  Pulitzer  Building, 

New  York 
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PKKSS  BOYS’  SWIMMING  POOL. 

Swimtnins  Pool  in  tho  hasoment  of  The  Grand  liapid  Press  Building,  a  feature 
of  its  Isiy-welfare  work.  An  adjoining  room  is  equipped  with  modern  shower 

bath.'■^ 


SCARE-HEAD  MADNESS 
IN  OLD  YELLOW  DAYS 


Sior>-  of  the  Bipfcest  Head-Line  Ever 

Printed  in  New  York — Late  Foster 

Loates  Invented  It  Hin  Circulation 

Theory  Was  to  Make  N’ew.spapers  lo 

Sell  to  Boys  Creation  of  “.Mr.  Pewee.*’ 

The  criticism  of  the  fH-r.si.stent  u.se  of 
tho  ware  head-line  is  that  it  is  a  ‘‘woJf 
<Ty"  and  ultimately  defeats  its  own  {>ur- 
I>ose. 

Big  heads  were  the  invention  of  the 
late  Poster  ('outes,  brilliant  managing 
editor  and  a  dynamic  forc-e  in  the  Hear.st 
service  for  many  year.s.  .\rthur  Bris- 
Itfine  unque.stiunably  had  a  hand  in  the 
invention,  aij^  he  is  an  advocate  and  de¬ 
fender  of  the  scare-head,  and  the  Ijcst 
part  of  his  argument  is  “Journal  cir¬ 
culation.” 

Coates  is  also  credited  with  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  famous  star-spangled 
type,  gigantic  letters  formed  of  .stars 
and  stripes,  and  he  often  printed  them 
in  colors  on  patriotic  occasion  in  the 
thrilling  “yellow”  days. 

BKXIKST-liKAIiMNI-:. 

The  biggest  head-line  ever  printed  in 
.New  York  was  not,  as  is  populaily  sup- 
liosed,  the  famous  three-letter  word 
W-A-K,  which  o<-cupied  two-thirds  of 
the  Journal  ftnst  page  the  day  that  the 
Maine  was  blown  up  in  Havana  harljor, 
A  still  larger  head  ai)peared  in  that 
new.spaper  on  June  3,  1913,  which  date 
marked  the  .saffron  peak  in  New  York 
journalism. 

Coates  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal.  When  the  news  did  not  war¬ 
rant  a  scare  head-line  Coates  would 
make  .some  nows  that  would  warrant 
it.  The  Journal  went  to  press  every 
hour  or  so  with  a  new  face,  wild  enough 
to  tickle  the  imagination  of  the  dullest 
citizen  and  make  him  reach  for  a  cent. 
The  late  Joseph  Pulitzer  had  always  de¬ 
spised  scare  heads,  but  the  Evening 
World  wa-s  forced  to  user  them  for  years 
in  competition  with  the  Journal.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  time  of  the  bigge.st  Journal 
head  the  World  had  toned  down  to  two- 
column  heads  for  lead  stories,  and  the 
pa|M‘r  presented  an  api>earance  not  un¬ 
like  its  pre.s<‘nt  makeuji. 

PJ.AYINII  A  mu  STOItV. 

,\long  alxiiit  noon  of  June  3,  1913, 
the  iUMistant  city  editor  of  the  Journal 
answen-d  the  ■i»hone  and  heard  the 
voice  of  the  carriage  starter  at  the 
Park  Avenue  Hotel.  It  must  l)e  ex¬ 
plained  that  a  part  of  Journal  enter- 
pri.s<?  in  those  palmy  days  was  to  sub¬ 
sidize  men  in  public  places  to  tip  the 
office  on  big  stories,  and  this  carriage 
starter  was  one  of  the  regular  tipster.s. 
He  announced  that  “Pather"  Green,  the 
venerable  old  man  who  had  written  the 
charter  of  Greater  New  York  and  was 
known  to  every  citizen,  had  just  been 
shot  and  killed  by  a  negro  in  front  of 
the  hotel. 

•  'oates  had  an  extra  on  Park  Row  in 
aiiout  three  minutes,  with  a  t-even  col¬ 
umn  fudge  head  in  red  and  a  short 
.story  in  the  fudge  block.  He  then  went 
to  the  composing-room  and  sent  out  a 
rip-roaring  extra,  with  heavy  black 
head,  which  at  lea.st  did  the  story  full 
jusitice,  according  to  yellow  rules  This 
pai>er  was  .selling  lx;fore  the  World  “hit 
the  street"  with  its  first  extra. 

The  World  extra  carried  an  eight- 
column,  three-line  head  in  about  76 
point.  This  was  very  unusual  for  the 
World — at  least  the  newsboys  had  been 
selling  two-column  heads  in  the  World 
for  several  weeks.  Coates  looked  at 
this  extra  and  announced  that  he  Ije- 
lieved  it  was  a  striking  enough  World 
to  sell  over  the  Journal.  The  Imys 


were  u.sed  to  seeing  black  Journal  heads 
and  comparatively  light-faced  Worfd.s. 
Coates  .sent  the  assistant  city  editor 
<lown  to  Park  Row  to  investigate,  and 
sure  enough  the  boys  were  “shoving" 
the  unusual  World  and  holding  the 
Journal  back,  lK‘cause  its  first  i»age  did 
not  startle  the  boys  or  make  the  paper 
a  <iuick  seller  to  the  public. 

“We  w'll  give  them  one  they  can 
.s<>ll,”  siiid  Coates,  with  irritation,  though 
he  was  ever  calm.  He  disappeared 
down  the  spiral  stairs  to  the  compos¬ 
ing-room,  and  in  al>out  forty  minutes 
there  i.ssued  from  the  press-room  a 
newspaper  the  like  of  which  had  never 
l>een  seen  on  Park  Row  before,  and 
nothing  approaching  it  has  been  .seen 
since. 

SOMFTTHINO  NEW. 

Coates  turned  page  one  around.  He 
ran  a  head-line  in  the  biggest  type  in 
the  shop  the  full  length  of  ihe  i»aj)er, 
alKUit  twenty-two  inches  long  and  fully 
twelve  inches  deep,  with  all  sorts  of 
banks  and  boxes  and  art  fixings.  Thus 
the  length  of  the  page  Itecame  its 
width.  To  get  a  display  of  the  news, 
which  merely  .started  on  page  one, 
Coates  made  a  double-truck  effect  by 
carrying  the  story  over  to  the  back 
page.  The  editorial  page  went  in.side 
for  this  edition. 

The  Journal  looked  like  .a  ton  of  coal 
when  Coates  got  through  with  it  and — 
did  it  .sell?  It  went  like  wild-fire  and 
blanketed  the  World  for  the  balance  of 
the  day.  Coates  was  not  a  man  to  be 
l>eaten  on  sales  with  a  fifteen-minute 
lead  on  a  big  .story  in  his  favor  and  this 
famous  edition  demonstrated  his  in¬ 
domitable  will. 

It  is  inte.'esting  to  rec-all  that  Coates’s 
theory  was  that  he  was  making  news¬ 
papers  to  sell  to  newsboys.  If  the 
Journal  could  Intere.st  the  boys  (and 
the  best  way  was  to  startle  them),  they 
would  handle  the  paper  and  see  to  Jtt 
that  the  public  bought  it. 

This  thovght  .suggests  another  remi¬ 
niscence  of  the  great  managing  editor. 
One  day  at  Boston  he  said  .sadly  to 
one  of  his  men:  “Y'our  trouble  is  that 
you  want  to  get  out  a  newspaper.  If 
our  paper  is  a  newspaper  it  will  be  like 
the  rest  of  the  pack.  Bring  me  a  freak 
treatment  of  news — probably  it  will  not 
be  news  at  all,  but  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing.” 

FUNNY  MIU  PEWEE. 

Ridicule  was  one  of  the  methods  that 
the  World  used  to  discourage  Journal 
big  head-lines.  H.  A.  MacGill,  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  “Hall  Room  Boys,”  then  a 
cub  artist  on  the  World,  originated  a 
character  called  “Mr.  Pewee.”  This  lit¬ 
tle  funny  man  was  always  “falling” 


for  fake  .scare-heads.  The  comic  was 
an  obvious  jilay  on  Journal  heads. 
These  were  often  made  up  of  two  lines 
of  black  type,  running  to  as  high  as 
1,000  points,  and  interlined  with  small 
tyiM'  which  made  the  headlines  compre¬ 
hensive. 

Here  are  .some  specimens  of  the  plays 
MatkJill  mads  upon  thes(»  heads  in  his 
Mr.  Pewee  comics: 

BLOWN  UlM 

Toy  l>alloon  inflatiKl 

BY  .4  B.4BY 
HLNBKEDS  DIE 

III  tliia  country  every  year 

FROM  POISONS 
EDITOR  KILLED 

.V  lialf-coliimii  of  type 

IN  HIS  OFFICE 

.Mr.  Pewee  was  tin  in.stant  public  hit, 
and  created  some  consternation  in  the 
Journal  office.  Mr.  Hearst,  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane,  Mr.  Coates,  or  po.s.sibly  the  throe, 
decided  that  Mr.  Pewee  was  funny,  and 
that  his  sting  could  be  drawn  by  mak¬ 
ing  him  an  Evening  Journal  feature. 
MacGill  was  forthwith  employed,  and 
at  a  good  round  figure,  to  draw  Mr. 
Pewee  headlines  for  the  Journal,  a  fea¬ 
ture  intended  to  ridicule  the  first  page 
becoming  a  humor  hjt  on  the  back  page. 

The  game  was  continued  for  months. 
The  World  employed  other  artists,  and 
the  stunt  went  through  all  sorts  of 
variations,  and  finally  pas.sed  out. 
Meanwhile  circulation  went  upward — 
always  upward. 


N.  Y.  STATE  MEN  TO  ORGANIZE 


Planning  Circulators  Association  for 
Mutual  Advantage  and  Progress. 

Plans  are  rapidly  making  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  an  association  of  circula¬ 
tion  managers  in  New  York  State.  J. 
.M.  Annenlierg,  of  the  Schenectady 
Cnion-Star,  is  lK“hind  the  movement. 
He  said  that  he  had  written  to  a  num- 
l)er  of  the  men  and  had  found  them  en¬ 
thusiastically  in  favor.  • 

It  is  proposed  to  make  an  association 
that  will  .serve  the  interests  of  New 
York  city  as  well  as  every  other  city 
in  the  State,  and  the  suggestion  is  that 
meetings  be  held  quarterly  or  semi¬ 
annually,  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ne.ss  of  mutual  welfare  as  well  as  for 
■social  touch  which  is  .so  important  in 
circulation  work. 

Mr.  Annenberg  has  requested  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  to  announce  to 
New  York  State  men  that  he  will  be 
plea.s<sl  to  hear  from  them. 


DEFENCE  OF  ST.  LOUIS 
DISTRIBUTION  SCHEME 


Lively  Competition  for  Business  Yields 

Rich  Rewards — 350  Carriers  Have  $100, 

000  Invested  in  Routes-  How  Public 

Receives  Real  Service — Needless  De¬ 
lays  at  Remote  Centres  Avoided. 

If  there  is  a  striking  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  St.  I.A)ui3  newspaper  distri¬ 
bution  system  and  that  of  any  other 
city,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  number  or 
nationality  of  its  newsboys,  the  calibre 
or  complexion  of  its  carriers,  the  ener¬ 
gy  or  enterprise  of  its  branch  agents, 
nor  in  the  variety  or  vintage  of  its  cart.s, 
wagon.s,  trucks,  and  motors. 

Newspapers  are  rushed  to  local 
points  and  disti-ibution  centres  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  but  it  isn’t  likely 
that  a  claim  for  unique  distinction  in 
this  connection  would  be  allowed  to 
stand  without  challenge. 

Consignments  are  distributed  from 
centres  for  the  express  purpose  of 
eliminating  circuitous  “runs”  and  need¬ 
less  delays  at  more  remote  centres  of 
equal  importance. 

Through  its  carrier  system  one  may 
have  any  St.  Louis  paper  delivered  at 
his  home  or  office.  “Well,  what  of 
that?”  scores  of  circulation  men  will 
ask,  while  to  others  it  will  occur  that 
St.  Louis  still  holds  to  a  rural  distri¬ 
bution  system. 

CX)M  PETITION  LIVELY. 

The  striking  difference  between  the 
St.  Louis  plan  and  that  usually  in 
vogue  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  office 
has  within  its  own  ranks  competitive 
circulation  organizations. 

In  one  city  the  newspapers  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  carrier  organization.  In 
another  they  may  have  branch  offices, 
which  in  turn  supply  boy  carriers, 
news-stands  and  newsboys.  Or,  in  still 
another  place,  one  may  find  a  variation 
of  one  sort  or  another  of  one  of  these 
systems,  but  in  St.  Louis  you  will  find 
the  two  grand  channels  running  wide 
open,  each  with  its  sub-organization 
and  each  jealous  of  and  working  against 
the  other.  That  makes  business. 

The  carrier  force  is  made  up  of 
probably  as  many  as  350  men  and  these 
men  have  more  than  $100,000  invested 
in  route  privileges. 

Ir^  the  branch  organization  there  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  200  regular 
agent.s.  These  agents  supply  the  comer 
boy,  the  neighboring  newsstands,  and 
their  own  carriers  boys. 

Carriers  complain  because  the  route 
boys  take  their  customers,  but  they  do 
not  know  that  the  ‘  branch  managers 
complain  when  their  boys  lose  to  car¬ 
riers. 

THE  ADVANTAGES. 

This  strife,  not  welcomed  by  either 
the  carrier  or  the  branch  manager, 
keeps  both  in  line.  It  is  what  makes 
them  sweat  and  work.  Without  it,  there 
are  times,  without  “forced  draught,” 
when  activity  would  almost  cease,  and 
the  circulation  men,  of  whom  there  are 
five,  would  have  no  worries.  Without 
this  competition,  a  carrier  might  become 
too  strict,  or  perhaps  he  might  say  just 
what  he  thought  and  be  discourteous  to 
his  customers. 

The  branch  manager  tolerates  much 
from  his  boys  and  his  sub-stations  that 
he  would  not  endure,  if  it  were  not 
known  to  him  that  both  .selling  forces 
might  procure  supplies  through  another 
channel  and  his  business  might  go  to 
smash. 

Since  the  carrier  goes  over  his  route 
only  once,  delivery  at  a  given  point  is 
(Concluded  on  pope  XIII) 
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DEFENCE  OF  ST.  LOUIS 
DISTRIBUTION  SCHEME 

{Concluded  from  page  XII) 
made  at  about  the  same  time  every  day. 
If  a  person  wants  a  later  edition,  he 
■may  arrange  for  home-delivery  service 
through  a  boy,  or  at  a  branch. 

Walk  into  an  office  of  a  New  York 
newspaper  and  ask  to  have  that  news¬ 
paper  delivered  at  your  home  and  ‘it’s 
pennies  to  pins  you  will  be  told  no  or¬ 
der  of  that  kind  can  be  handled.  If 
the  clerk  to  whom  you  have  addressed 
yourself  is  somewhat  above  average,  he 
may  l)e  kind  enough  to  inform  you  that 
you  will  have  to  arrange  for  that  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  nearest  newsman,  or  may 
lie  with  the  janitor,  or  perhaps  he  may 
mention  the  elevator  man  in  your  apart¬ 
ment  house,  but  in  St.  Louis  they  are 
waiting  with  pencil  In  hand  to  get  your 
name  and  address.  Give  your  order 
over  the  'phone,  write  it  on  a  postal, 
or  mention  it  to  a  clerk  at  the  office 
of  publ  catlon,  and  delivery  will  begin 
with  next  issue,  at  your  home  or  of- 
tice  as  you  may  elect. 

This,  in  the  Eastern  cities,  is  refer¬ 
red  to  as  a  rural  method,  but  by  what- 
i‘ver  name  it  may  be  known,  it  makes 
no  difference  in  result,  which  gives  St. 
i.oui.s,  among  the  big  cities,  a  real  dis¬ 
tinction,  at  least  appreciated  by  the  ad- 
verthsers. 

BOYS  VALUE  CUSTOMEatS. 

Every  newsboy  has  his  customers,  but 
there  are  two  types  of  boy  in  the  field, 
and  the  one  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
house  delivery  has  as  much  an  asset 
in  his  business  as  the  carrier.  As  an 
aid  to  this  branch  of  work,  one  of  the 
St.  I.nuis  newspapers  has  fhrnished  a 
large  number  of  small  carts,  designed  to 
carry  about  100  Sunday  papers  each. 
These  take  the  place  of  sacks,  and  there 
are  in  St.  Louis  alone  probably  2,000  of 
these  carts  in  use  on  Sunday-  morning. 

St.  Ix>uis  evening  newspapers  are 
strong  for  the  long  straight  haul  as  the 
best  means  of  insuring  quick  delivery 
at  important  points.  Thi.s,  of  course,  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  delivery  of  papers  to  be 
handled  by  boys  and  those  to  be  redis¬ 
tributed  to  stands.  As  many  as  forty- 
two  small  stands  are  served  from  one 
branch  office.  This  cuts  out  all  zig¬ 
zagging  of  delivery  and  results  in  short¬ 
ening  runs.  It  enables  a  force  of  news¬ 
boys  on  the  Western  city  limits  to  get 
their  supplies  twenty-five  minutes  af¬ 
ter  they  leave  the  office. 

PAYMENT  SYSTEM. 

In  other  cities,  where  accounts  are 
kept  with  boys  and  with  stands,  and 
in  others,  even  when  they  pay  in  ad¬ 
vance,  the  motor  or  wagon  has  to  be 
stopped  while  the  driver  collects.  In 
St.  Louis  accounts  are  kept  at  the  of¬ 
fice  only  with  main  agents,  or  branch 
managers,  as  they  are  called,  and  the 
drivers  have  only  to  make  deliveries. 
The  branch  manager  does  his  own  col¬ 
lecting,  both  from  stands  and  boys.  In 
the  downtown  district  where  the  boys 
deal  directly  with  the  publication,  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  in  the  morning  for  the 
day’s  supply,  and  drivers  are  merely  fur¬ 
nished  with  lists  from  which  delivery 
is  made. 

Carriers  keep  their  own  accounts  and 
pay  once  a  week  for  their  papers,  so 
that  while  this  "rural  idea”  prevails.  It 
is  conducted  on  the  metropolitan  basis. 
The  publisher  merely  jobs  his  city  sup¬ 
ply  and  saves  himself  from  the  dan¬ 
gers  incident  to  that  method  by  keep¬ 
ing  open  the  maximum  number  of  chan¬ 
nels  of  distribution  sind  boosting  com¬ 
petition  among  the  Jobbers. 

In  proportion  to  their  total  circula¬ 
tion,  the  St.  Louis  newspapers  have  less 
delivery  equipment  fhsm  is  employed  In 


any  other  big  city.  This  is  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  car¬ 
riers  call  at  the  publication  office  for 
their  own  papers,  and  partly  to  the 
plan  which  omits  the  hundreds  of  small 
stands  from  direct  delivery.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  how  in  any  city  the  circu¬ 
lation  man  will  continue  to  route  a  high- 
priced  motor  around  this  block  and  then 
around  that  one  to  deliver  two  copies 
to  one  news-stand  and  three  to  another, 
when  in  doing  this  he  is  delaying  de¬ 
livery  at  a  corner  where  300  copies  in¬ 
stead  of  275  could  be  sold,  if  he  could 
get  his  papers  there  on  time. 

In  St.  Louis  they  have  the  maximum 
relay  system  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 
A  new  circulation  man  comes  to 
town  often,  laughs  at  the  whole  idea, 
finally  falls  in  with  it,  and  later  at¬ 
tempts  to  introduce  it  elsewhere. 


PLEADS  FOR  NEWSPAPER 
OWNERSHIP  OF  ROUTES 


Savannah  Manager  Declares  for  System 
Which  Offers  Sure  Check  on  Circula¬ 
tion  Profits  in  Distribution  Business 
Should  be  Conserved  by  Publish¬ 
ers. 

By  E.  IX  Hooo, 

(Circulation  Manager,  Savannah  Morning  JVcw*. 

Home  circulation  plays  an  important 
part  in  this  particular  section  of  the 
country.  In  A.  B.  C.  reports  it  is  class¬ 
ed  as  city  and  suburban  circulation. 
Advertisers  in  Savannah  want  to  use 
the  paper  which  carries  the  greatest 
amount  of  home  circulation.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  home  circulation 
is  in  such  great  demand  throughout 
the  country  as  in  this  city,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  such  would  be  the  case. 

Home  circulation  might  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  One  circulation  own¬ 
ed  and  controlled  by  the  newspaper, 
the  other  controlled  by  independent 
c-arriers. 

SUBJECT  TO  RBCOKD. 

The  first  mentioned  is  no  doubt  the 
best,  owing  to  the  fact  that  newspapers 
must  keep  on  record  for  A.  B.  C.  audits 
the  amount  of  papers  actually  circu¬ 
lated,  and  classed  bona-fide  circulation. 
The  newspaper  pays  a  stipulated 
amount  to  a  carrier  for  delivering  its 
papers  and  collecting  for  same. 

Thus  the  carriers  are  paid  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  amount  of  work  expend¬ 
ed,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  car¬ 
rier  controlling  a  route,  or  route.s.  Of 
course,  you  might  argue  that  this 
would  increase  labor  in  the  office  of  the 
newspaper,  as  they  have  to  keep  track 
of  each  and  every  subscription  deliv¬ 
ered,  and  the  auditor  has  a  greater 
amount  of  work  to  do  in  accounting 
for  these.  But  would  the  money  thus 
saved  not  pay  for  this?  This  is  surely 
bona-fide  circulation,  as  you  will  agree. 
This  system  could  be  simplified  by  the 
assistant  manager  of  circulation  In¬ 
structing  carriers  as  to  deliveries, 
routes,  etc.,  and  by  having  weekly 
meetings,  prizes  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  new  subscribers,  and  set 
rules  for  carriers. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  consider  the 
Independent-carrier  system.  The  A.  B. 
C.  auditor  has  only  a  record  of  the 
amount  of  papers  leaving  the  office.  The 
office  records  show  only  the  gross 
amount  of  papers  issued.  In  some  cases 
the  carrier  will  have  copies  left  over 
each  day,  but  he  gets  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  to  make  up  for  the  deficit  and  over. 
Accepted,  perhaps,  as  fair,  but  is  it 
square?  Frequently  the  dealer  or  car¬ 
rier  does  not  cut  his  order,  as,  in  cases 
where  the  price  is  lowered  for  increased 
circulation,  the  newspaper  gets  the  ben¬ 


efit  of  the  larger  circulation,  and  he  does 
not  lose  enough  to  necessitate  the  loss, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  lowered  price.  Is  this  fair  to 
the  papers  that  do  not  adopt  such  poli¬ 
cies? 

WHERE  NEWSPAPERS  LOSE. 

These  so-called  independent  carriers 
buy  papers  from  the  newspapers  at  so 
much  per  copy,  let  us  say  dealers’  rates. 
They  sell  the.se  same  papers  at  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  rate  per  week,  thereby  netting 
a  profit  of  almost  half.  Why  should  the 
newspaiier  not  get  this  profit? 

Let  me  submit  a  local  condition  for 
your  attention.  The  morning  paper  with 
which  I  am  connected  pays  a  stipulated 
amount  of  3  cents  per  copy  per  week  for 
having  its  paiier  delivered  and  collected 
for.  Delivery  starts  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  seven  days  in  the  week, 
all  kinds  of  weather.  The  local  after¬ 
noon  paper  is  being  delivered  in  the 
afternoon,  six  days  in  the  week,  at  4 
cents  per  copy — a  result  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  carrier  system,  as  you  might  sur¬ 
mise.  The  morning  paper  has  a  record 
of  every  subscriber  who  gets  a  paper. 
The  Independent  carrier  system  compels 


the  other  paper  to  have  a  superinten¬ 
dent  of  carriers  or  assistant  circulation 
manager  take  charge  of  the  boys;  he 
does  not  have  a  record  of  each  subscrib¬ 
er,  and  the  audit  is  based  on  the  gross 
amount  of  papers  leaving  his  office. 

Increased  circulation  will  attract  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  rather  than  lose  adver¬ 
tising,  papers  will  cut  prices  and  let 
these  ’’independent-carriers’’  rule  their 
routes,  having  papers  left  over  each 
day,  in.stead  of  using  the  other  method 
of  distribution.  In  one  of  our  large 
Southern  cities  a  newspaper  m.onager 
makes  a  nice  profit  each  week  by  h.m- 
dling  two  independent  routes,  hiring 
boys  to  deliver  and  collect  for  the  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  same  basis  as  the  news¬ 
paper  which  controls  Its  own  routes. 

In  conclusion;  A  newspaper  can  sell 
its  routes  to  Individual  carriers  and 
they  can  net  a  profit.  Why  is  it  the 
papers  do  nc+  hire  reliable  men  to  make 
this  same  profit  for  the  publishers? 


A  good  newspaper  beats  a  premium — 
but  before  the  reader  knows  that  it  is 
a  good  new.spaper  it  must  be  sold  to 
him. 


When  it  comes  to  building  up 
and  holding  circulation  in 
these  strenuous  days 

The  Circulation  Manager  Knows 

that  live,  interesting  features  are  the  greatest  helps  he 
can  have. 

If  his  paper  uses  the  NEIA  Service  he  knows  this 
kind  of  features  is  sent  out  every  day  except  Sunday  in 
the  NEA  Service. 

He  knows  how  the  women  readers — yes,  and  the 
men  readers,  too — eagerly  await  the  paper  to  read  “The 
Gjnfessions  of  a  Wife.” 

He  knows  how  young  and  old  enjoy  Allman’s 
“Doings  of  the  Duffs;”  Blosser’s  “Freckles,”  and  Ahern’s 
“Squirrel  Food.” 

He  knows  what  a  big  hit  Satterfield’s  cartoons  always 
make. 

He  knows  how  the  sport  fans  eat  up  Furman’s  stories. 

He  knows  what  a  tremendous  hit  the  big  war  feat¬ 
ures  make. 

He  Knows  That  NEA  Features  Are 
Real  Circulation-Makers. 

If  his  paper  is  not  using  NEA  Service,  and  he  is  a 
wise  circulation-manager,  he  knows  he  wants  his  paper 
to  take  on  that  service  just  as  soon  as  it  can  get  it,  and 
if  he  will  drop  us  a  line  we  will  be  glad  to  write  his 
paper  and  send  it  samples  of  this  BEST  service. 

Ihe  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 

1279  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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ANNUAL  CIRCULATION  NUMBER  OF  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CAN  CIRCULATION  BE 
TAUGHT  IN  COLLEGE 

Journalism  Schools  Hold  to  Prinriple 

that  (Getting  and  Printing  the  News  fs 

Best  Builder  of  Cirrulation  May 

Teach  Circulation  Technique  in  the 

Future. 

Hv  Carl  H.  CJbtz. 

V<cr*  Kauiir.  Tim  Knmiit  aki>  I’rm.iKiiER. 
Frrrrtary.  Amfriran  A  miiHaJ ion  of  Teachrm  0/ 
Jonrnalinm. 

.4.sk  the  averape  circulation  manaper 
of  a  city  nc-w.spaper  whether  there  i.s 
anythinp  aliout  his  huRine.s.s  which 
could  lie  taupht  in  a  coilepe  or  a  uni¬ 
versity  and  he  would  prolialily  at  first 
reply  no.  and  then  immediatcdy  add 
that  he  had  never  thoupht  alxiut  it. 

Kleven  years  apo  there  wasn't  a  col- 
lepe  or  a  university  in  the  I’nited 
States  which  incdiidc'd  a  ac-hool  of  jour- 
nali.sm  or  a  sejiarate  dejiartment  ot 
Journali.sm  in  such  a  coilepe  as  lilx'ral 
arts,  or  arts  and  sciences.  To-day 
there  are  110  so-called  hipher  educ-a- 
tional  in.stitutions  thmuphout  the 
(s)untry  pivinp  in.struction  in  journal¬ 
ism.  One  of  the  .sipnificant  facts  aliout 
this  most  rapid  prowth— it  has  never 
lieen  paralleled  in  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion — i.s  that  .so  little  attention  has 
l)cs-n  iiaid  to  the  circulation  department 
and  the  circulation  manaper. 

.  TfRN  Ol'T  “CTBS.” 

Mo.st  teachers  of  journali.sm  have  a 
c-omprehensive  unders-tandinp  of  the 
limitations  of  instruction  in  journal¬ 
i.sm  in  collc‘pe.  !4o  institution  i.s  at- 
temptinp  to  turn  out  manapinp  editors 
any  nvore  than  any  law  school  is  at- 
temptinp  to  graduate  mature  lawyers. 
The  average*  school  of  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  |M).ssps.sc  .s  •  a  lilHTal  education,  i.s 
well  infoTrfled  conrrrninp  a  large  num- 
lM*r  of  .sul)jeit.s.  is  a  siK'clali.st  in  none, 
and  has  had  enough  rc-al,  pi-actical  ex- 
|M*riencsi  in  c-ollepc*  to  prevent  him  from 
making  most  of  the  mistakes  ii.sually 
made  hy  the  cul>  reiiorter.  And  that's 
exactly  what  he  is:  a  cub  reporter. 

Some  fc*w  institution.s,  notalily  the 
State*  univc*rsities  of  Mi.s.souri,  Kansas, 
Wisconsin,  Washington,  and  Oregon, 
are  doing  splc*ndid  work  in  tc'achlng 
something  atsjut  the  organization  and 
methcKls  of  the  circulation  department 
and  the  duties  of  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  This  work  is  new  and  yet  rather 
well  developc*d.  It  takes  time  to  do  this 
kind  of  work  well. 

t)ne*  of  the  first  things  that  a  student 
of  journalism  hears  aliout  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  is  that  the  mo.st  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  build  UP  the  circulation  of  a 
newspaiH-r  is  to  f/rt  and  print  the  netcK. 
The  student  is  con.stantly  reminded  that 
a  newspaiier  is  a  news  pairer.  When 
once  a  newspaiier  lives  up  to  its  name 
and  exercises  its  intended  function— to 
get  and  print  the  news  and  to  comment 
tlierc*on — then  circulation  problems  will 
Is*  le*ss  iierplexing.  With  c-lrculation  will 
come  advertising,  and  more  advertising 
means  incn*a.se*d  revenue,  which  in  turn 
should  result  in  a  lietter  newspaiier— 
again,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  word 
news. 

VIEWEII  AS  lllSTRIBrnON. 

The*  average  teacher  of  journalism — 
mo.st  of  them  are  newspaiK'r  men  of 
years  of  experience — likes  to  think  of 
the  circulation  deiiartment  as  cone*ern- 
c*el  almost  wholly  with  the  distrWiution 
Of  the  newspaiier.  How  to  incre-aac*  the 
circulation  is  a  problem  which  concerns 
the  news  de*jiartment. 

The  student  hears  a  great  deal  aliout 
the  relation  of  advertising  and  the  dis- 
trrtiution  of  adverti.sed  prodwts.  He 


SAMENESS  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
RELIEVED  BY  FEATURES 


Hy  F.  H.  Knapp, 

l/iiiKif/rr  .Vrtr  fork  World  Syndicolr, 

Features  outside  the  new.s,  such  as 
cartoons,  c*omic*.s,  and  siiec  ial  articles, 
are  the  only  things  which  will  keep 
many  of  our  newspapers  from  falling 
to  the  dead  level 


of  sameness  if  the 
present  tendency 
in  the  treatment 
of  the  news  col¬ 
umns  continues 
among  tho.se  that 
cannot  afford  elab¬ 
orate  independent 
news-  gathering 
and  individual 

news-treatment. 

K  X  a  m  i  n  e  the 
newspapers  in 
your  home  city 
and  see  if  this  is 

not  true.  Pre.ss 
r.  M.  Knapp.  .  . 

a.s.sociation,  lo<*al 

city  news  as.sociation,  and  other  com¬ 
binations  which  the  newspaiiers  h.ave 
been  forced  to  accept  in  the  interest  of 
economy  arc  bringing  about  a  condition 
of  deadly  monotony  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns.  They  are  all  supplied  by  the 
.\s.sociated  Fre.ss  or  like  organizations 
and  rec-eive  identical  news. 


AI.I.  FRO.M  SAME  MOI'UI. 

city  news  a.s.sociations  .serve  each  pa¬ 
per  with  the  .same  reports,  while  report¬ 
ers  combine  on  a.s.signments  and  write 
the  .same  .set  of  facts. 

Kditorlal  treatment  alone  saves  many 
newspaiiers  from  lieing  duplicates  of 
each  other  so  far  as  the  new.s  is  con¬ 
cerned.  And  even  In  this  there  is  a 
growing  similarity. 

Day  in  and  day  out  the  newspapers 
in  the  average  city  play  up  the  same 
news,  write  almost  identical  headlines 
on  the  news,  and  print  alniut  the  same 
quantity.  Much  of  this  i.s  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  official  charai'ter  that  the 
news  of  the  war  has  a.ssumed.  The 
warring  governments  give  out  their 
daily  .statements  and  the  cen.sor.ship  pre¬ 
vents  the  correspondents  from  writing 
at  will.  Therefore,  news  lieats  on  the 
war  have  practically  cea.sed.  The  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  have  expended 
large  sums  in  “covering"  the  war,  and 
many  notable  feats  of  reporting  have 
lK*en  scored,  but  exclusive  war  cables 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  our 
mo.st  prosperous  newspapers. 

MAKE  CIRCIT.ATION. 

The  editorial  page  and  features  in 
the  way  of  cartoons,  comics,  and  spe¬ 
cial  articles,  esiiecially  those  of  inter- 

learns  much  about  the  bearing  of  cir¬ 
culation  upon  advertising.  The  work  of 
su<'h  men  as  VV.  J.  .  Merrill,  manager  of 


est  to  women,  are  becoming  the  most 
important  factors  in  creating  and  hold¬ 
ing  circulation.  To  get  the  news  alone 
the  reader  in  most  cities  need  buy  only 
one  newspaper.  To  get  the  “human  In- 
tere.st,"  the  favorite  comic  or  the  fav¬ 
orite  cartoon,  the  reader  must  buy  .sev¬ 
eral.  And  it  is  the  reader,  who,  day 
in  and  day  out,  buys  two  or  three  news¬ 
papers  that  keeps  the  pot  boiling  for 
the  owners. 

In  one  large  Kastern  city  which  sup¬ 
ports  from  six  to  eight  newspaiiers  the 
papers  have  combined  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  “beats"  on  local  news  are  no 
longer  allowed.  Kvery  newspaper  i.s 
pledged  to  .share  and  share  alike  with 
the  news.  In  this  city  there  i.s  a  keen 
competition  for  features  supplied  by 
the  big  New  York  syndicates.  These 
features  arc  the  only  things  that  make 
the  newspaiiers  of  that  city  different 
from  one  another. 

The  newspaper  game  is  In  a  .state  of 
transition.  Increa.sing  costs  are  cau.sing 
the  newspapers  to  economize  in  many 
ways  where  heretofore  they  have  lieen 
lilM*ral,  perhaps  overlilieral.  The  news¬ 
papers  no  longer  are  spending  so  lav¬ 
ishly  to  get  the  news.  More  and  more 
they  are  depending  on  news-gathering 
combinations  and  editors  are  more  con¬ 
tent  to  have  the  .same  news  as  the  other 
fellow  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  keen 
edge  of  new.s  rivalry  i.s  wearing  off, 
however  much  this  is  to  be  deplored. 

Headers,  too,  are  getting  accustomed 
to  the  samene.ss  in  the  news  and  the 
treatment  of  it  in  the  newspapers  they 
buy.  They  read  the  news  in  one  paper 
and  turn  to  and  enjoy  the  features  in 
all  of  them,  h'or  this  reason  editors 
are  lieginning  to  realize  that  more  and 
more  space  must  be  given  up  to  car¬ 
toons,  comics,  and  specials.  A  good 
comic  .strip,  publLshed  day  in  and  day 
out,  will  do  more  to  attract  and  hold 
the  attention  of  the  average  reader  than 
any  other  one  factor  that  goes  to  make 
up  a  newspaper.  The  publishers  who 
<1(1  not  realize  this  and  are  prejudiced 
against  features  because  their  life¬ 
training  in  journaysm  has  been  ba.sed 
on  the  theory  that  nows  alone  makes  a 
newspaper,  will  lo.se  out  in  the  race. 

The  old-time  circulation  war--,  were 
more  exciting  than  profitable.  The  mod¬ 
ern  method  is  to  fight  coliiieratively  for 
new  busine.ss. 

Succe.ssful  circulation  men  usually 
are  men  who  understand  and  sympa¬ 
thize  with  boy  nature. 

There  are  .some  people  who  would 
rather  have  a  iKior  newspaper  deliv¬ 
ered  promptly  every  day  than  sub¬ 
scribe  for  a  good  newspaper  which  is 
delivered  irregularly. 


HOW  WAR  DUTY  FALLS 
ON  EVERY  NEWSPAPER 


Neafie  Tells  of  Peculiar  Pre.sent  Respon¬ 
sibilities  -  Story  of  Toledo  Blade's 
Great  Weekly  Cirrulation  Built  from 
Home  Office  on  Standard  Rules  The 
Power  of  the  Press. 

Hy  I,KSi.iK  K.  Neafie, 

CirruUition  ('ounnrl.  OrlroH  lUick.)  Journal,  To- 
Irdo  iO.)  Hludr,  Srirark  (.V.  J.)  Hlar-Eai/lc. 
The  purpose  of  any  right-minded 
newsp;iper  i.s  service.  Any  newspaper 
worthy  the  name  and  guided  by  men 
with  principles  is  more  than  a  com- 


_ _ mercial  in.stitution. 

No  man  has  a 
moral  right  to  en¬ 
ter  the  newspaper 
business  unless  he 
is  animated  by  a 
desire  to  serve — 
to  .serve  the  com¬ 
munity,  to  serve 
his  State,  to  serve 
his  nation,  to  serve 
his  fellows  In  the 
best  and  broade.st 
sense.  No  young 
man  .seeking  a 
Held  for  his  life's 
endeavor  has  a 
Hester  K.  Neafie.  right  to  consider 
profits  alone.  This  is  even  truer  if  he 
contemplates  the  field  of  quasi-public 
utility  like  the  newspaper. 

If  it  is  agreed,  then,  that  the  purpose 
of  a  newspaper,  fundamentally,  in  nor¬ 
mal  times,  in  times  of  peace,  is  to  .serve, 
it  i.s  surely  true  that  the  call  to  ser¬ 
vice  becomes  more  imperative  in  a 
time  of  national  stress  or  distress.  A 


nation  at  war  calls  upon  all  its  re¬ 
sources.  It  calls  upon  men  and  busi- 
ne.s.s.  Its  call  upon  the  newspaper  is 
no  le.ss  insi.stent. 


In  time  of  war  a  newspaper  must 
change,  in  a  marked  degree,  its  ways 
and  its  point  of  view.  It  can  no  longer 
make  the  publication  of  news  the  chief 
end  of  the  day's  work.  News  of  .su¬ 
preme  national  interest  mu.st  be 'judged 
and  edited  with  a  clear  and  ever-pres¬ 
ent  .sense  of  the  deep  interests  of  the 
nation.  News  of  "sma.shing"  import¬ 
ance  must,  often  times,  be  coldly  sup- 
pre.s.sed.  Matters  that  heretofore  have 
iK'cn  considered  dead  and  dry  mu.st,  for 
purpo.ses  of  national  awakening,  lie 
played  hard.  In  brief,  in  war  time,  the 
editor  must  lie  a  true  patriot  first,  and 
an  editor  second.  As  one  editor  stated 
the  case  at  the  beginning  of  America's 
participation  in  the  war:  “Our  course 
from  now  on  will  not  lie  dictated  by 
the  ordinary  considerations  of  newspa¬ 
per  technique.  We  shall  act  as  one  of 
the  nation's  re.sources  in  a  time  of  na¬ 
tional  emergency  and  international 
crisi.s." 


At  the  very  beginning  of  America's 
part  in  the  war,  a  voluntary  censorship 
was  estalilished.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
American  press  that  it  did  not  have  to 
be  “ordered"  to  withhold  information 


the  merchandi.sing  .service  bureau  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  his  department,  is 
given  much  attention  by  the  colleges. 

•Most  of  the  larger  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  publish  daily  new-spaiiers.  The 
circulation  cf  these  varies  approximate¬ 
ly  from  DOO  to  5,000.  Most  of  these 
newspapers  have  model  circulation  dj- 
partments.  Here  the  student  obtains 
practical  in.struction  in  the  work  and 
organization  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

It  is  a  safe  prophecy  that  the  day 
will  come  when  the  colleges  will  train 
men  for  po.sitions  as  circulating  m--»n- 
agers  of  ncw.spaiiers. 


The  Great  War.  OUR  WAR 

as  treated  each  week  in 

JOHN  LLOYD  BALDERSTON’S 

brilliant  articles  is  a  star  feature  of  a  splendid  list  of  leading  papers,  including: 

'  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  Pa.  WasHington  Herald.  D.  C. 

Philadelphia  Press,  Pa.  Detroit  Free  Press,  Mich. 

Los  Angeles  Express-Tribune,  Cal.  Indianapolis  Star,  Ind. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Mo. 

With  American  forces  now  in  the  fight  on  land  and  sea,  BALDERSTON’S 
letters  from  the  scenes  of  war  are  doubly  valuable. 

M'rile  ut  Jot  Bampici  and  Termt  for  I'oar  Territory. 

THE  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE  120  West  32d  Street 
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valuable  to  the  enemy,  even  if  sueh  or- 
(ierinK  had  been  constitutionally  pos¬ 
sible.  The  press  unanimou.sly,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  As.sociated  Press  and 
other  news  services,  immediately  adopt¬ 
ed  the  hard  and  fast  policy  of  suppress- 
iiiB  all  detailed  news  of  troop  move- 
•nents  and  all  other  matters  intimately 
oonnected  with  Government  prepara¬ 
tion  to  deal  with  a  foreisn  enemy. 
There  have  been  almost  no  violations 
of  this  policy  in  any  serious  way. 

The  Associated  Press  recently  sent  to 
<ill  editors  the  statement  from  the  cen- 
.sor.ship  authorities  at  WhshinKton  that 
!(il  per  cent,  of  all  the  new.spat)cr.s  in 
the  United  States  were  living;  up  to 
the  voluntary  vows  of  silence  on  news 
that  would  in  any  way  aid  the  enemy. 

That  there  should  be  even  one  per 
cent,  of  editors  not  doinR  this  Is  a  seri¬ 
ous  reflection  on  the  newspapens,  but 
is  hardly  more  than  is  to  Vhj  expect¬ 
ed  in  the  very  early  stages  of  the  war. 
There  is  hound  to  lie,  at  fir.st,  some  con¬ 
fusion  as  to  just  what  con.stitutes  mili¬ 
tary  news  that  is  unwise  and  danger¬ 
ous  to  print. 

DUTY  OK  PRKSS. 

Hut  it  is  not  only  In  the  su|)|)re.ssion 
of  military  information  that  the  news- 
|)aiM'rs  are  serving  the  nation.  This  is 
liut  a  negative  virtue.  The  master 
manner  in  which  American  newspai)ers 
are  .serving  the  nation,  is,  in  the  striv¬ 
ing  to  keep  everlastingly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people  the  noble  purpo.scs 
and  ideals  of  the  war,  the  necessity  for 
the  elimination  of  Hohenzollerni.sm 
from  the  earth  and  the  nece.s.sity  for 
an  intense  struggle  for  the  preservation 
•  of  democracy. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  is  kept 
alive  by  the  press. 

The  great  sums  of  money  neces.sary 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  for 
the  financing  of  the  Hed  Cross  and  oth¬ 
er  humane  agencies  are  made  po.ssible 
through  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  new.s- 
I>aper.s.  No  other  force  contributes  so 
greatly  to  war  loans  and  to  recruiting 
as  the  newspaper. 

Can, you  imagine  billions  of  dollar.s’ 
worth  of  bonds  bought  in  a  .  few  weeks 
without  the  newspapers? 

Con.sc  ription  would  have  been  practi¬ 
cally  impo.ssihlc  without  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Knlistment  to  .service  of  all  sorts 
woidd  dwindle  pitifully  without  publi¬ 
city.  in  short,  the  United  States  at  war, 
without  newspapers,  is  unthinkable. 

The  next  great  .service  which  news¬ 
papers  can  and  do,  and,  to  a  greater 
extent,  will  perform  before  this  war  is 
over,  is  the  service  of  editorial  policy. 
Kditors  can  uphold  the  arms  of  the  Ad- 
mini.stration  with  a  loyal  strength  tie- 
yond  that  of  anybody  else.  And  at 
times,  sharp  and  hone.st  criticism  of  the 
Administration  may  prove  to  be  the 
greatest  service  the  press  can  perform. 
This  double  service  of  editorial  support 
and  wi.se  critlci.sm,  though  delicate,  is 
of  the  very  greatest  importance.  There 
will  be  much  of  it  to  perform.  Wheth- 
Pr  it  is  support  or  criticism,  it  must  be 
done  honestly,  straightforwardly,  loy¬ 
ally. 

BI.ADB’S  POI-K'Y. 

The  Toledo  Weekly  lilade,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  i.s  .sold  on  the  l)asi.s  of  being  a 
Weekly  newspaper,  it  .secures  its  more 
than  a  quarter  million  <-ir<-ulation  on 
‘‘new.sine.s.s,”  timeline.ss,  and  its  editors’ 
special  ability  for  selecting  from  all 
the  world's  news  that  which  is: 

(1.)  Important  purely  as  news. 

(2.)  Helpful  to  the  farmer,  business 
man,  etc.,  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
daily  affairs. 

(3.)  Vital  to  an  understanding  of  the 


country's  condition  in  all  circumstances, 
whether  in  time  of  war  or  peace. 

In  addition  to  this  element  of  news, 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Weekly  Hlade 
pliiys  an  important  part  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  its  cirdilatlon.  The  Weekly 
Hlade  looks  back  upon  a  career  of  great 
usefulness  since  the  days  when  “Pe¬ 
troleum  V.  Na.sby,’’  its  founder  and  edi¬ 
tor,  heliH'd  beat  the  “Itum  Power”  and 
wrote  such  able  articles  during  the 
Civil  War.  Then,  as  now,  the  Weekly 
Hlade  was  nationally  famou.s — and  it.-i 
editorial  page  has  been  a  great  factor 
in  bringing  it  even  greater  .popularity. 
"Uorward  America"  is  the  keynote  of 
this  page — liberal  Americanism. 

Then,  too,  its  many  valuable  depart- 
tnents,  and  its  method  of  printing  cor- 
respondi'nce  between  readers,  has  won 
it  the  affection  of  its  audience,  until 
now  with  rising  subscription  price,  the 
circulation  grows  appreciably. 

Cim'Ul.ATlON  I’l.AN. 

Now  all  the  foregoing  points  lead  up 
to  the  manner  In  which  the  Toledo 
Weekly  Hlade  is  .sold. 

This  company  maintains  only  one  of¬ 
fice — its  Toledo  home — there  arc  no 
branch  offices  for  sub.scriptions  or  any 
other  purpose. 

The  cir<'Ulatlon  is  built  from  Toledo, 
by  mail,  either  directly  to  “prospect.s” 
or  by  individual  club-raisers  who  make 
.slight  commissions  for  getting  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  to  subscribe  through 
them. 

Naturally  the  Weekly  Hlade  mu.st  .sell 
itself,  in  no  .small  degree,  lucking,  as 
it  does  the  skilful  “giibnc.ss”  of  the  ex- 
I)erienced  hou.se-to-house  canvasser. 
With  this  in  mind,  nothing  is  left  to 
chance  in  the  editing  of  the  Weekly 
Hlade— everything  is  acid-tested  l)eforc 
inclusion  in  its  column.s. 

Its  ai)peal  must  I>e  certain  else  it  goes 
by  the  waste  basket  route.  As  a  result, 
it  is  not  infrequent  that  one  mail  soli¬ 
citation  circular  brings  in  more  than 
one  voluntary  subscription.  Itenewals 
are  at  a  very  high  percentage — all  by 
mail,  so  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Toledo 
Weekly  Hlade  i.s  really  its  circulation 
department.  Th"  work  of  detail  is  so 
mechanical  as  to  need  only  a  small  clerk 
force  to  handle  both  renewals  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  new  .subsr-riptions. 

And  so,  every  newspaper  in  Americiv 
has  its  bit  to  do  in  this  war.  It  is  one 
of  the  bigge.st  bits  that  any  agency  is 
called  upon  to  do.  Uespon.sibility  rests 
with  especially  great  weight  upon  pa¬ 
pers  with  large  circulation.  The  To¬ 
ledo  Weekly  Hlade,  with  its  subscrib¬ 
ers  running  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
and  l)eyond,  feels  deeply  the  .sense  of 
responsibility  which  the  war  impo.ses. 
It  aims  to  help,  and  help  loyally,  in 
a  great  and  splendid  cau.se.  It  aims  to 
do  its  bit  in  “making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.” 


Several  towns  have  pa.s.sed  laws  for¬ 
bidding  newsboys  to  announce  th’  news 
on  the  .street.s,  for  the  rea.son  that  citi¬ 
zens  may  l)c  disturl>ed  by  “scandal  talk.” 
Newspapers  accurately  mirror  life,  and 
people  who  are  out  of  touch  with  life 
as  it  exists  are  not  of  this  world. 


Kind  the  reason  for  every  “.stof)”; 
perhaps  the  trouble  is  not  with  the  pa- 
I)er,  but  with  delivery. 


Make  your  circulation  department  a 
machine  which  runs  on  ball-lM'arings, 
every  «lay  a  complete  success! 


A  newspni>er  laid  on  the  doorstep  is 
worth  two  .sold  on  a  Hash. 


Prompt  service  wins. 


POSSIBLE  $20  LOST  OF 
$100,000  "aUB”  RECEIPTS 


Remarkably  Fine  Collection  Work  by 
New  Bedford  Standard  — Monday  the 
C.ash  (’.omes  or  the  Papers  Stop  Boys 
Pay  in  Advance  —  Importance  of  In¬ 
sisting  Upon  Prompt  Payment. 

Hy  Gko.  H.  Hkynoi.ds, 
f'iicutatioH  The  Siutiiltinl,  Sru' 

I’.ntfonl.  .\tanM. 

During  the  i)ast  ten  years  our  uncol- 
lcctibl(>  circulation  accounts  have  been 
below  $25  in  a  single  year  and  the  ave¬ 
rage  Ic.ss  than  $50  yearly. 

In  the  past 
twelve  months  our 
circulation  receipts 
amounted  to  near¬ 
ly  $100,0()(),  and 
at  pre.sent  less 
than  $100  is  over¬ 
due,  of  which  $20 
may  be  uncollect¬ 
ible. 

Years  ago  when 
the  number  of 
•small  stores  in  the 
mill  districts  of 
New  Hedford  were 
increasing  rapidly 

GKO.  H.  llEYNOIJ)S. 

we  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  de¬ 
mand  we«‘kly  payiiH-nts.  Now  four  em- 
l>loye<‘s  every  Monday  between  7; .10 
A.  -M.  and  1  P.  M.  (luickly  collect  from 
about  309  stores. 

On  Tiie.sday  morning,  if  any  bills  re¬ 
main  uni>aid,  they  are  followed  \ip. 

Onr  collection  expen.se  is  coiTii)arative- 
ly  small.  Our  Monday  collection  plan 
lias  lH>en  generally  adopted  by  others. 
In  fact.  New  Hedford  news  dealers 
really  find  fault  with  wholesiilers  who 
do  not  collect  weekly,  which  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  our  method  is  not  unpopular. 
Our  collectors  are  also  given  on  Monday 
any  change  of  drawings  and  complaints 
and  are  also  able  to  make  a  general 
report  of  newspaper  conditions.  Agents 
know  that  they  mu.st  tiay  for  previous 
week’s  jiapers  or  their  supply  will  be 
cut  off.  Street  boys  jiay  in  advance 
daily. 

ftOYS  I'AY  IN  AIlVANCK. 

About  250  of  our  300  carriers  who 
have  papers  sent  on  auto-trucks  mu.st 
pay  for  a  week's  supply  in  advance.  The 
others  who  get  their  papers  at  the  office 
must  flay  at  the  end*  of  the  week,  al¬ 
though  a  number  volunteer  to  pay  in 
advance.  All  tbe.se  boys  are  obliged  to 
have  a  deposit  of  10  cents  per  customer 
in  the  office.  Under  the.se  condition.s, 
los.ses  with  carriers  rarely  occur.  Hoys 
have  to  pay  at  the  office,  and  if  the  bill 
is  not  paiil  promptly,  the  bundle  for  the 
carrier  i.s  held  back. 

Some  suburban  carriers  and  dealers 
are  aliliged  to  pay  weekly,  others  bi¬ 
weekly,  others  monthly. 

Cutting  off  the  bundle  i.s  the  mo.st  ef¬ 
fective  way  of  making  out-of-town 
agents  .settle  promfitly. 

I  iK'lieve  an  established  newspaper 
loses  more  “good-will”  by  carrying 
“slow  pay”  agents  than  by  enforcing 
rigid  rules  regarding  .s<>ttlement.s.  The 
deah-r  will  get  his  money  from  the  .sub- 
.scrilM-r  regularly  if  the  newspajM-r  re¬ 
quires  prompt  payment. 

The  regularly  collected  subscrilier  is 
the  .safe  and  sure  sub.scrilier. 

HOW  TO  COI.I.FXT. 

I  have  lieen  asked:  “How  long  is  a 
newspaper  Justifh'd  in  carrying  a  sub- 
scrils'r  or  a.  dealer?”  Answer:  Subscrib¬ 
er  to  the  day  he  i.s  paid  to;  the  dealer 
to  the  time  usually  designated.  City, 


one  or  two  weeks;  suburban,  two  weeks 
or  a  month;  country,  monthly  or  bi¬ 
monthly  on  .small  accounts.  If  excep¬ 
tions  are  made  occasionally,  make  the 
agent  understand  so  that  "it  will  not 
happen  again.” 

The  Standard  controls  the  bulk  of  its 
circulation  through  nearly  300  carriei-s. 

We  figure  to  pay  from  15  cents  to  35 
cents  for  new  subscriliors  to  carrier 
agents.  Not  over  $1  under  abnormal 
condition.s  should  be  the  extra  expense 
of  obtaining  a  new  reader.  Kmploy  no 
solicitors. 

Figuring  five  memliers  to  a  family, 
100  new  subscribers  for  each  one  thou- 
.saml  increa.se  in  population  is  .safe  cir¬ 
culation  growth,  1  figure.  Of  course, 
I  a.ssume  that  a  small  proportion  of  the 
.same  are  illiterate.s. 

Seldom,  i.s  ever,  is  a  free  paper  ju.sti- 
ti<-d. 

In  order  named,  I  lielieve  the  fol¬ 
lowing  features  are  the  liest  circulation 
makers;  Kxclu.^ive  news,  .straight  news, 
local  appeal,  comic  strips,  editorial,  fea¬ 
ture  column,  cartoon,  woman’s  intere.st, 
short  story,  or  .serial. 

The  circulation  department  should  lie 
a  revenue-prcKlucing  department  posi¬ 
tively,  regardle.ss  of  the  que.stion  of 
whether  the  rates  of  one  or  two-cent 
daily  newspariers  are  in.sufflcient  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  white  paper,  ink, 
press-room  labor,  and  circulation  ex- 
pen.se.s.  The  number  of  pages  are  us¬ 
ually  determjned  by  the  amount  of 
advertising. 


The  flash  news  exclusive  isn’t  thought 
.so  much  of  as  it  used  to  Ik*,  but  a  con- 
.sistent  performance  of  putting  it  over 
at  regular  intervals  tells  a  big  .succe.ss 
story. 


STOF  THAT  WASTE! 

Don’t  pay  big  money  for  Art — 

Lighten  your  copy  and  your 
space  bill.s  with 

CARTOONADAY  CUTS 

//mvell-draivn 

Their  cost  is  small — 

Their  appeal,  tremendous. 

Write  Now  for  Folder,  Right  Now! 

CARTOONADAY 

Incorporated 

303  F  ifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Copy  specially  prepared  to  fit  cuts 
if  desired 

QUALITY 

CIRCULATION 

BUILDE 

National  Editorial  ScrTlc*.  lBa.> 
•mi  Fifth  Are.,  New  York- 
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HOOSIERS  LIKE  LOCAL  NEWS  FIRST  AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS  COME  NEXT 

The  Indianapolis  News  recently  made  a  census  of  1,000  readers,  asking 
what  feature  of  The  News  was  of  most  interest  to  them.  “Local  News’’  came 
first  in  the  city  and  other  features  were  in  demand  in  the  following  order: 

2  Display  Advertising  6  Sports  and  Amusements 

3  <  'lassified  Advertising  7  Weather 

4  Foreign  News  8  Markets 

5  Kditorials  9  Cartoons 

10  Features. 

Serial  .stories  were  not  mentioned. 

In  the  country  towns  “State  new.s”  had  preference,  closely  followed  by 
markets  and  weather.  The  re.st  of  the  clas.sifications  were  in  about  the  same 
demand  as  in  the  city.  “We  consider  display  and  clas.sifled  advertising  of  as 
much  importance  as  we  do  any  other  feature  of  our  paper  next  to  local  and 
State  news,’’  said  John  M.  Schmid,  circulation  manager. 


AUTO  DELIVERY  OVER 
175  MILES  EVERY  DAY 


P'eat  of  KI  Paso  Times  in  Rearhinf!  Re¬ 
mote  Milling  Towns  When  I'rain  Fail¬ 
ed  Line  Operates  22(1  Miles  from  Of¬ 
fice  Promise  of  Fine  Results  —  How 
They  Hustle  in  Texas. 

By  Li'tijek  Bahnard, 

Urmhrr  Tivax  (’irrulatum  Uanagcm’  Afurtciation. 

In  requesting  me  to  write  upon  the 
suliject  of  "Auto  lanes  for  Kural  Ser¬ 
vice"  for  your  annual  supplemental 
numlier,  which  is  to  be  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  circulation  matters,  I  wish  to 
.state  that  you  could  not  have  selected 
a  more  apiiropriatc  subject  for  me  to 
write  upon  at  this  time. 

I  recently  returned  from  Arizona, 
where  I  have  just  put  in  operation  for 
the  K1  Fa.so  Times  an  automobile  line 
that  looks  now  as  if  it  would  liecome, 
in  a  very  .short  while,  an  important 
commercial  tran.sportation  line. 

On  Sunday,  April  29,  the  K1  Pa.so 
Mr*  ning  I'irftes  started  operating  a  long- 
di.stance  automobile  line  into  a  territory 
that  for  the  i»ast  three  years  it  has 
lietn  cut  off  from,  because  the  train 
.s'-he<lules  were  changed  .so  the  Times 
could  not  reach  that  territory  until  the 
jiaper  was  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
.six  hours  old.  The  change  of  schedule 
lirought  aljout  a  drop  in  circulation  for 
that  territory  to  almost  nothing  in  a 
.short  time. 

The  schedule  for  the  evening  trains 
remaining  aiiout  the  same  gave  the  El 
Pa.so  afternoon  paper  a  great  advan¬ 
tage.  and  enabled  them  to  increase  their 
circulation  with  little  effort  and  hold 
it  unoppo.sed  by  an  El  Pa.so  paper.  The 
con.sequence  has  l>een  that  the  after¬ 
noon  h^l  Pa.so  newspaper  has  enjoyed 
a  much  greater  circulation  in  that  ter¬ 
ritory  than  ever  liefore,  and  until  the 
Times’s  automobile  line  invaded  the  ter¬ 
ritory  the  people  were  fast  beginning 
to  (>e!»eve  that  El  Paso  only  had  one 
daily,  that  iK-ing  an  afternoon  newspa¬ 
per  which  published  an  edition  late 
enough  to  call'  a  morning  newspaper 
and  dating  it  the  day  the  paper  arrived 
in  the  territory. 

MEETINU  THE  BI/)W. 

The  Times  circulation  dei>artment 
has  been  trying  for  some  time  to  work 
out  the  mo.st  feasible  way  of  overcom¬ 
ing  the  obstacles.  Every  plan  that  we 
cuuld  think  of  was  thrashed  out.  ^he 
I0.SS  of  that  territory  was  a  severe  blow, 
and  we  were  determined  not  to  lose 
that  good  bu.sine.ss,  even  if  we  went  to 
great  expense  to  hold  it. 

In  December  we  thought  we  had  the 
problem  solved,  because  we  received 
some  encouraging  new.s  from  the  rail¬ 
road  company  that  it  was  possible  we 
would  get  a  morning  train  again  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  We  were  a  chipper  bunch,  until 
the  railroad  company  gave  final  decision 
that  the  train  would  not  be  put  on.  For 
the  time  being  we  thought  we  were 
completely  lost  in  that  field,  but  the 
itcfer-pive-up  feeling  stuck  to  us,  and 
in  April  we  bothered  the  general  man¬ 
ager  to  give  us  a  night  edition  so  we 
could  catch  a  late  night  train  on  an¬ 
other  railroad.  By  catching  this  late 
night  train  out  of  El  Paso  and  starting 
the  automobile  line  from  a  small  coun¬ 
try  town  that  couit  connect  with  this 
train  we  would  V  able  to  reach  the 
territory  we  were  so  anxious  to  get  into 
by  9  A.  M. 

BOSS  CXJNSKNTS. 

We  Ixithered  the  O.  M.  alxiut  the 
matter  .so  much  that  we  got  him  really 
intere.sted.  and  although  he  hasn’t  said 
much  of  anything,  we  knew  the  in- 
crea.sed  circulation  we  promised  him  if 


the  auto  line  was  started  looked  too 
good  to  turn  down.  Here  is  what  hap- 
pcnerl:  The  general  manager  instruct¬ 
ed  me  to  go  into  the  territory  and  in- 
ve.stigate  the  feasibility  of  an  auto  line 
and  return  a  favorable  report  or  one 
that  would  definitely  turn  the  proposi¬ 
tion  down,  and  all  would  forget  our 
heavy  lo.ss. 

If  I  came  back  with  a  favorable  re¬ 
port  and  could  assure  him  of  enough 
circulation  in  ninety  days  to  maintain 
the  cost  of  operating  the  auto  line,  and 
if  the  cars  could  get  over  the  road 
every  day  in  the  year  without  delays 
caused  by  inclement  weather,  he  would 
give  us  the  night  edition.  Well,  I  made 
a  favorable  report.  Did  you  ever  know 
of  a  circulation  man  turning  down  a 
proposition  when  there  is  another  sub¬ 
scriber  in  sight?  The  autos  were  pur- 
cha.sed,  the  drivers  were  contracted  for, 
and  everything  was  hurried  In  readiness 
to  start  operation  April  29.  A  few  days 
before  that  I  left  with  my  men  to  start 
in  operation  an  auto  line  that  would 
be  operated  from  220  to  250  miles  away 
from  the  office,  which  was  quite  an 
undertaking. 

At  Willcox.  a  small  country  town  220 
miles  from  El  Paso,  the  autos  meet  a 
fast  limited  train  at  4:36  A.  M.,  load 
immediately,  and  start  at  4:45  on  an 
81-mile  trip,  cro.ssing  a  small  desert, 
prairie,  mountainous  country,  cattle 
ranche.s,  farming  country,  and  all  kinds 
of  mining  camps,  and  finally  ending  In 
one  of  the  greate.st  smelter  towns  In 
the  United  States,  Douglas,  Arizona. 

REACHINO  MINERS. 

At  a  point  nineteen  miles  from  Doug¬ 
las  another  car  is  met  and  the  Times 
is  tran.sferred  for  a  seven-mile  exten¬ 
sion  Into  the  mountains  and  the  most 
famous  copper  camp  In  Arizona — Bls- 
bee.  The  cars  reach  Bisbee  and  Doug¬ 
las  at  about  the  same  time,  and  the  pa¬ 
pers  are  on  the  streets  of  both  towns 
by  nine  o’clock  each  morning.  At  Bis¬ 
bee  we  transfer  the  papers  to  another 
auto  line,  sending  them  on  for  anothei 
ten  miles  to  the  border  town.  Naco. 
This  town  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  three  years  ago  as  the 
centre  of  a  rush  of  8,000  troops.  Naco 
to-day  Is  the  most  peaceable  border 
town  one  could  wish  to  see. 

En  route  between  WSllcox  and  Doug¬ 
las  the  autos  go  through  two  copper 
and  one  gold  mining  camp  enabling  the 
miners  to  have  tiie  Times  at  breakfast 
time.  To  .say  the  miners  are  well  pleas¬ 
ed  would  lie  putting  it  mildly.  It  is  an 
innovation  that  they  never  before  ex¬ 
perienced.  and  two  of  the  camps  re¬ 
ceive  their  papers  as  early  as  many  El 
Paso  subscribers. 

In  other  words,  we  have  moved  the 
mining  camps  into  El  Paso  and  give 
them  a  Times  for  breakfast  equal  to 
city  service. 

This  is  really  a  combination  line,  as 
It  can  be  called  country  as  well  as  ru¬ 
ral.  The  drivers  throw  papers  to  the 


farmers  all  along  the  line,  either  put¬ 
ting  the  paper  in  a  box  or  over  the 
fence  near  the  gate,  whichever  is  the 
most  convenient  for  the  subscriber,  but 
on  this  line  there  are  not  many  farm¬ 
ers  that  can  be  accommodated. 

The  round  trip  covers  175  miles  per 
day.  We  use  two  cars,  each  driver  go¬ 
ing  one  way  every  day.  The  drivers  live 
in  Dougla.s,  and  have  nearly  all  day 
and  all  night  at  home  every  other  day. 
One  driver  is  in  Wiilcox  every  night, 
a  car  .starting  from  each  end  of  the  line 
every  morning.  The  car  from  Douglas 
goes  into  Bisbee  and  then  on  to  Will¬ 
cox,  meeting  the  car  from  Willcox  tak¬ 
ing  the  papers  and  passengers  into  Bis¬ 
bee.  That  day  It  makes  fifteen  miles 
farther  than  the  car  from  Willcox  to 
Douglas. 

The  passenger  and  express  service  is 
building  up  rapidly  and  will  aid  greatly 
in  covering  the  cost  of  operating  the 
line. 

The  Times  Is  published  every  day  in 
the  year,  therefore,  the  auto  line  will 
operate  the  same.  The  weather  Is  such 
in  the  country  through  which  the  autos 
travel  that  there  Is  no  day  In  the  year 
when  a  car  cannot  get  over  the  road. 

OAINING  RAPIDLY. 

We  are  gaining  circulation  rapidly, 
and  by  fall,  when  all  vacationists  have 
returned  and  .settled  down  for  the  win¬ 
ter,  we  will  have  a  much  larger  circu¬ 
lation  than  the  general  manager  was 
promised  when  we  asked  him  for  the 
night  edition. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  bright 
prospects  for  succe.ss  of  our  new  line, 
and  we  already  believe  we  can  oper¬ 
ate  an  auto  line  220  miles  from  home 
the  .same  as  the  lines  we  have  starting 
from  our  mail  room  each  morning. 

Our  other  auto  lines  that  we  have 
been  operating  for  several  years  are 
meeting  with  success  and  we  have  built 
up  a  reputation  for  regular  service  that 
cannot  be  beaten.  Our  cars  are  seldom 
late  In  reaching,  and  It  Is  a  rare  thing 
to  have  any  trouble  on  the  roads. 

I  can  highly  recommend  auto  lines 
for  rural  newspaper  service,  and  as  a 
great  builder  in  territories  that  cannot 
be  reached  In  any  other  way. 

If  the  circulation  managers  of  the 
country  are  not  using  auto  lines  to  an 
advantage  where  it  la  possible  to  do  so. 
I  be'ieve  they  are  making  a  great  mis¬ 
take  in  not  adopting  this  method  of 
transportation. 


Tjct  the  inebriated  sailor  throw  his 
money  to  the  winds  If  he  desires.  Keep 
yours.  You  will  miss  the  state  of  inebri- 
aPon,  and  the  memory  of  a  hilarious 
time,  but — you  will  haye  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  you  will  not  haye  to 
retire  to  a  sailors’  home  in  your  old 
age. 


Man  Is  the  only  Hying  creature  that 
has  the  faculty  of  choice.  He  may  be 
good  or  bad,  as  he  elects. 


MAKING  CITY  CARRIER 
COLLECTIONS  PROMPTLY 


Manager  Calloway  Tells  of  Efficiency  of 
System  of  Coupon  Slips — Boys  Paid 
10  Per  Cent,  for  Collections  —  High 
Collection  Averages — Tribute  to  Col¬ 
lectors’  Honesty. 

By  G.  S.  Galloway, 

Circulation  Manager  Uegiitcr-tlazclle, 
Rockford,  III. 

There  are  a  great  many  different  sys¬ 
tems  In  use  throughout  the  country  for 
collecting  city  subscription  accounts, 
and  the  best  method  to  be  used  is  a 
matter  governed 
by  local  condi¬ 
tions. 

About  twenty 
years  ago  the  Reg¬ 
ister  -  Gazette 
adopted  the  week¬ 
ly  collection  plan, 
and  after  many 
years  of  experi¬ 
ments  adopted  the 
present  coupon 
collection  slip 
plan.  This  plan  has 
been  adopted  by  a 
great  many  news¬ 
papers  through¬ 
out  the  country 
which  make  collections  weekly. 

Each  collection  slip  contains  twenty- 
six  coupons  for  one  year’s  subscription 
at  25  cents  each.  Each  coupon  reads: 
“Received  25  cents  for  week  ending 
.Tune  2d,’’  and  the  date  on  each  succeed¬ 
ing  coupon  is  according  to  the  date  of 
the  calendar.  There  Is  room  on  the 
same  sheet  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
accounts  and  payments  made. 

PAY  BOYS  TOR  WORK. 

Our  regular  carrier  boy  makes  the 
collections  and  is  paid  10  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission,  be.sides  his  .salary  for  carrying 
the  papers.  We  go  through  the  books 
with  the  carrier  boy  once  a  month,  and 
if  there  are  any  slow  or  delinquent  ac- 
count.s.  we  urge  the  hoy  on  to  get  them 
collected  up.  and  if  he  fall.s,  we  send 
one  of  our  city  solicitors  out  with  the 
account. 

To  give  some  Idea  as  to  how  close  col¬ 
lections  are  kept  up.  will  say  that  on  an 
average  of  7,234  accounts  In  1916,  there 
was  but  about  $1,600  due  on  January  1, 
1917. 

We  have  found  this  sy.stem  to  be  very 
STtisfactory.  In  its  use,  one  must 
check  up  the  books  and  watch  them 
very  closely.  In  order  to  check  any 
errors  or  dishonesty  among  the  boys, 
and  I  want  to  say  frankly,  that  we  have 
had  very  little  trouble  with  our  carriers 
in  this  la.st  respect. 

In  the  following  years  we  collected 
for  each  copy  printed  the  .sums  as 
stated : 


1906  . 

1907  . 

....$31? 
_  3  69 

1912 . 

. $S.43 

1908 . 

_  3  35 

1914 . 

.  .3..?7 

1909 . 

1910 . 

_  3  47 

1916 . 

1911 .  3.55 

On  Sept.  1,  1914,  we  discontinued  our 
semi-weekly  edition  and  combined  It  with 
our  dally,  and  as  there  w'cre  about  4,00.1 
nr  counts  which  were  paid  ahead.  f;.’om 
four  months  to  one  year.  It  greatly  re- 
fiui'C'd  the  reyenue  for  the.se  two  years, 
liut  you  will  notice  that  we  came  right 
hack  in  1916  with  a  collection  of  $‘1.73 
per  copy  printed. 

The  average  circulation  for  1916  was 
12.126  copies,  and  we  collected  $15- 
200.57.  which  shows  the  quality  of  our 
circulation. 
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TIMES’S  CHARITY  PLAN 
BRIGHTENS  MANY  LIVES 

Rallies  $50,000  for  Relief  of  Poor  Known 
to  the  Charitable  Organizations — 
kindly  Impulse  of  Publisher  Estab* 
lisbes  Enterprise  as  Regular  Institu¬ 
tion.  > 

A  siiiKle  act  of  charity,  backed  by  the 
power  of  a  Kroat  newspaper,  has  deVel- 
o|)ed  an  institution  of  such  beneficent 
ctiaracter  as  to  command  the  attention 
of  the  newspaper  fraternity. 

.\t  f'hristmas  time,  four  years  ago,  the 
New  York  Times  proposed  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  charity  organizations  of  New  York 
to  present  a  list  of  the  100  neediest  cases 
on  their  books  and  make  special  appeal 
to  the  public,  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
giving. 

The  propo.sal  was  received  by  charity 
workers  cautiously.  Many  feared  that 
a  presentation  in  the  news  columns  of 
stories  of  distress  of  individual  families 
would  work  harm  and  humiliation  to 
them. 

Adoliih  S.  Ochs,  publi.sher  of  the  Times, 
whose  personal  interest  in  the  idea  was 
intense,  made  it  plain  to  the  charitable 
societies  that  the  matter  would  be  han- 
(I'ed  in  a  way  that  would  not  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  any  person,  and  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Times  was  not  to  secure  “human 
interest”  material,  but  simply  to  act  as 
a  clearing  hou.se  for  the  charity  of  those 
who  wished  to  give  but  did  not  know 
how  to  place  their  money. 

100  NEBPV  CASES. 

In  conseciuence,  there  was  published 
in  the  Times  on  the  second  Sunday  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  in  1912,  a  list  of  100 
ca.ses  of  destitution  selected  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  the  Charity  Organization  So¬ 
ciety,  and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  three  principal  charitable 
organizations  of  the  city. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  family 
and  the  need  of  a.s.sistanc-e  were  accu¬ 
rately  described,  but  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  family  were  withheld,  and 
they  were  described  as  the  "family  of 
.Mr.  L.,”  etc. 

This  list  of  100  cases  was  preceded  by 
a  brief  appeal  stating  merely  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  the  list  was 
compiled  and  the  fact  that  It  was  mere¬ 
ly  an  instance  of  the  work  the  charity 
workers  were  doing.  The  Times  did  not 
receive  any  donations,  biit  specified  in 
each  case  of  distress  to  which  society 
might  he  sent. 

There  was  ample  .siipport  in  the  news 
columns  of  this  li.st. 

A  REOI’LAR  FEATl'RE. 

The  same  general  procedure  has  been 
followed  every  year  since  then,  and  this 
feature  has  become  a  Times  institution. 
In  1912  there  w'as  contributed  to  all  the 
.societies,  up  to  Ohri.stmas  Oay,  al>out 
l.l.-^OO.  The  next  year  the  amount  rose 
to  nearly  $8,000.  In  1914  it  was  almost 
$14,000,  In  191.5  it  was  nearly  $30,000. 
and  la-st  year  it  reached  the  splendid 
total  of  $.50,000. 

Here  is  a  statement  of  the  style  of 
pi-esentatlon; 

n.ASB  so.  3 

NO  ONE  .\.ItI.E  TO  WORK. 

.V  Kaml'y  »f  Ton  an<l  not  a  ('cut  of  Iiioomc. 
.Vlil  for  tills  case  should  lie  sent  to  tls-  So- 
<let.v  tor  Iniprovlng  tlie  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
lo.'i  East  2ai  Street,  TelephoiM-  (iramerey  "040. 


POWER  OF  CIRCULATION  MEN 

In  the  woll-regulat(Kl  modern  newspajier  family  the  manager  of  circulation 
sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  publisher. 

He  occupies  the  identical  po.sition  that  the  .sales-manager  does  in  great 
industrial  houses — he  is  the  new-sjiaper  sales-manager.  In  the  final  analy.si.s 
upon  him  depends,  in  large  mciisure,  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  manager  of  circulation  who  is  denied  the  right  to  have  a  hand  in 
the  formation  of  newspaper  i>olicy  and  is  compelled  to  work  with  only  partial 
information  as  to  the  objects  and  system  of  his  otlice  cannot  t)e  eificient.  To 
properly  find  a  market  for  the  product  he  must  l>e  fully  informed,  in  advance, 
of  the  character  of  the  ware.s. 

It  is  equally  plain  that  the  editor  who  does  not  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  circulation  department  is  defeating  his  own  interest,  for  it  i.s  the 
circulation  man  who  is  in  clo.se  touch  with  every  element  of  the  market,  and 
while  others  may  theorize  as  to  the  public  demand,  the  circulator  is  in  a 
position  to  definitely  inform  the  editorial  department  as  to  what  readers  want 
or  di.sapprove  of. 

A  .splendid  idea  of  the  high  pitch  of  modern  circulation  methiMls  may  be 
gained  through  a  .study  of  the  pages  of  this  supplement.  In  publishing  the 
Annual  (’irculation  Number  of  The  Kditor  anp  PrHusiiER,  it  is  lielieved  that 
the  information  .set  forth  will  bi  as  beneficial  to  the  members  of  the  editorial. 
adverti.sing  and  counting-room  forces,  and  to  publishers  themselves,  as  to  men 
actively  engaged  in  circulation  departments.  No  newspaper  worker  of  am¬ 
bition  can  fail  of  .stimulation  from  a  thorough  reading  of  the  interesting  and 
important  papers  herewith  jiresented  by  men  highly  skilled  in  the  intense 
business  of  distributing  daily  newspapers  to  the  public. 


Tile  mother  of  this  fniiilly  Is  enfeehhsi  to  the 
Iioliit  of  exhaiistinii  through  iion-noiirlshnieiit  <lne 
to  the  laek  of  fissl.  «he  Is  too  wi-ak  even  to 
care  for  her  hoiisehoM ;  flfteen-year-old  Mary  has 
(rone  to  a  hospital  aiiffering  from  starvation : 
foiirteen-yenr-oM  Thomas,  physleal  development 
arrested  through  starvation.  Is  Ineoinpetent  In 
school  work  therefrom.  These  three  breadwin¬ 
ners  of  the  family  are  helpless.  There  la  a  eon- 
anmptlve  father  and  six  other  children  under 
working  age.  The  father  hoe  been  Industrious, 
devoteil,  ami  made  a  splendid  but  f'lHle  tight. 
Oldest  boy  dr’ams  of  being  an  nrtlsi.  Father 
might  be  saved  If  be  eoiild  be  sent  to  high  al¬ 
titude.  Sixty  dollars  a  month  Is  the  jirlee  of 
the  family's  future  indeis'ndenee.  They  have  In 
them  the  hope  of  good  citizenship.  They  are 
starving. 

WORK  HKIHLY  VAI.l'KD. 

The  methods  by  which  thc.se  cases 
afc  relieved  are  described  daily  in  the 
Times  until  Christmas,  and  later  if  the 
news  justifies  it.  The  stories  average 
about  a  column  in  length.  Officials  of 
the  charity  societies  have  expre.s.sed  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  work  and  officially 
.sanctioned  the  system  upon  which  it  is 
operated.  Mr.  Ochs  has  said  repeatedly; 
“I  would  rather  have  ten  contributions 
of  $inn  than  one  of  $1,000;  rather  one 
hundred  of  $10  than  ten  of  $100;  rather 
still  have  one  thou.sand  give  $1  each. 
This  year  there  were  six  contributions 
of  $1,000,  but  the  great  bulk  came  in 
smaller  glft.s.  The  average  size  of  con¬ 
tribution  has  Increased  from  year  to 
year  and  the  number  of  contributors 
has  increased  even  more  rapidly.  It 
has  invariably  been  found  that  much 
of  the  work  of  relieving  the  de.®titute 
has  been  done  by  those  on  the  verge  of 
destitution  themselves,  but  to  many, 
rich  and  poor,  the  impulse  to  give  to 
those  in  actual  want  has  been  aroused 
and  stimulated,  and  it  is  interesting 
that  it  lives  long  after  the  immediate 
picture  of  concrete  destitution  has  been 
presented.” 

Printing  “the  good.s”  without  the  sup¬ 
port  of  an  efficient  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  is  like  pounding  sand  in  a  rat- 
hole. 


The  man  who  would  control  others 
must  ma.ster  hlm.self. 


CIRCULATION  JUMPED  AS 
PRICE  WAS  INCREASED 

Corrigan,  of  Denver,  Says  Cieulating 
There  has  More  Pleasant  Curves  Than 
Anguish  Angles  Features  That  Sell 
Newspapers  How  Successful  Apjteal 
is  made  to  Hoys. 

Hy  UoiiERT  J.  Corrigan, 
Cirnilaliim  Mafiai/ir,  The  Kuckii  \euK 

and  the  henrer  Timm. 

Two  of  the  Shaffer  group  of  news¬ 
papers  are  located  in  Denver — the 
Rocky  .Mountain  News,  morning,  and 
the  Denver  Times,  evening — and  I  have 
the  honor  of  directing  their  circula- 
-  tion.s. 

Roth  papers  <‘n- 
'  joy  the  extremely 

Viiluatilc  Ji.sset  of 
1  p  o  s  .s  e  s  s  ing  1  he 

,  spect  of  their  read- 

er.s,  which  rather 
smooths  the  path 
.  fur  the  fellow  who 

^oiir 

- ‘I  t  i  V  e  c  a  m  ptiign.s 

Robert  J.  Corrigan,  have  come  through 
conducting  several 
“Kid  Conte.st.s,”  which  harve.sted  succes- 
.sive  crops  of  new  readers  that  were  a  de¬ 
light  to  the  eye.  Boys’  automobile.s. 

bicycles,  skates,  bjt.se-ball  goods,  and 
other  articles  in  the  sporting  goods  liie- 
have  ;i  never  failing  lure  to  the  yoting- 
.sters,  and  are  sure  to  make  them 
get  out  and  hustle.  Kach  contest 
unleashes  from  50  to  200  juvenile 
solicitor.s,  who  thoroughly  canva.ss  the 
view — and  an  order — which  would  be 

I  There  is  always  room  for  the  best  I 


HIGH  LIGHTS  ON  THE  FOREIGN  SITUATION 


'Tile  kind  of  reading;  that  appeals  to  all 
classes  with  the  Pet*»d  Statea  now  in  the 
World  war. 

Feature  articles  from  leading  soldiers. 


stHtesmen  an,l  authors  of  Europe. 

We  handle  more  Important  articles  of  this 
description  than  any  other  agency  In 
America. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  BUREAU,  INC. 


J.  J.  ROSDAN,  Editor 


m  School  street.  Ronton,  Mann. 


Goldberi 


Cartoons 

for  example 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway,  New  York 


impo.ssiblc  for  the  ordinary  canvasser 
to  secure.  The  expense  for  such  orders 
averages  le.ss  titan  half  the  cost  of  the 
ordinary  house  to  house  solicitation,  as 
these  contests  arc  managed  with  no 
expcn.so  for  outside  help; 

JIOl.l)  ON  PRICE  RAISE. 

I  b'spite  an  incrett.se  in  sub.scriptioii 
r.itc  on  both  papers,  whicli  became 
effective  the  first  day  of  the  year,  our 
city  circnliition  has  tiveragod  daily  36, 
053  copies  for  five  months  to  June  first, 
as  a.gain.st  31,685  in  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  A  recent  investiga- 
ti'  n  proved  that  less  than  10  per  cent, 
of  this  circulation  is  duplicated. 

This  period  does  not  include  the  busy 
Tourist  Season,  which  moans  much  to 
Coiortido  between  June  and  September. 
.■\.s  the  number  of  occupied  homes  in 
Denver  is  variou.sly  estiniiited  at  from 
40,000  to  45,000,  our  percentage  is  not 
i.ad,  iind  we  expect  to  keep  riglit  on 
adding  a  little  bit  more  to  what  we 
have. 

Tile  increa.se  in  out-of-town  circula¬ 
tion  sliows  up  in  Ji  manner  no  less  grati¬ 
fying  thtin  does  the  city,  altliough  our 
rtite  increa.se  on  subscriptions  affected 
till  (lasses  of  distriliution,  excepting 
street  stile.s.  This  rai.st*  in  .sult.scription 
price  iimounted  to  25  per  cent,  on  the 
Dilily  News,  20  per  cent,  on  the  Times. 

Our  afternoon  paper,  the  Times,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  established  rule,  has  no 
editorial  column.  When  an  occasion 
arises  for  editorial  expression,  it  is 
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ANNUAL  CIRCULATION  NUMBER  OF  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


printed  prominently  on  the  first  page. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Times  has  profited 
by  devotinK  to  live  news-matter  the 
spac-e  usually  allotted  to  editorials.  It 
has  i>een  my  observation  in  other  cities, 
that  the  majority  of  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  patrons  pa.ss  over  the  heavy  stuff, 
anyway. 

Our  morning:  puldication,  the  Hooky 
Mountain  New.s,  contains  an  editorial 
pagre,  but  liiK*rally  divides  the  space  with 
feature  articles  carrying  an  appeal  to 
l»oth  sexes. 

VAU’ABI.E  FKATCRES. 

The  things  that  heli>ed  us  attain  a 
very  healthy  circulation  growth  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows: 

A  rH*«’s  whk’h  not  on'y  iii- 

MiTMiiiNt  tlio  otlM*r  f«vlow  iMTiictrfitinc  an 
oxohiulve  ou  War,  or  oUior  ralilr  or  t»*I«‘;rii|>!  i- 
atiifT.  toit  liKK  n«c  t »  print 

of  itiijMirtatifv  alnioKt  daily. 

FoatiiroM  hnriiiK  tlio  advantage  of  continuity, 
f«o  aa  to  hold  tti4>  Kitf»c<*ritH>r'i<  liitoroMt  fr4»tii  day 
to  <lay.  oMfiocifllly  alnitNl  at  tlio  ft iiiiiiitic  n^aflor. 

thMHi  iHNiik*  »itri|Hi  to  make  *<Hn  amiV.  which 
|N»pulariB)‘<4  ttM‘  pafier  throiiicii  havintc  tin*  funny 
atiifr  r<*|tcat«Hl  on  the  atreet  rare,  in  the  offices, 
and  the  ehoiw. 

Winninit  tlM‘  confhleiicc  f»f  the  r*‘i4ler  sntti  ‘ieiit- 
1y  to  have  him  say.  *‘I  know  it'a  rittht.  I  read 
it  In  tile  News,  or  Tinws.*’ 

I’sinsr  siw«cial  writers  on  Ntuff  of  with*  inter- 
eat.  thus  tleiuirtinft  fr«im  the  stereotyiMHl  manner 
of  i»reiM»ntlnjc  a  story  to  tJie  reader  when  the 
hapiHUilrifT  is  td»r  fuiontrii  to  jnetify. 

A  jftsMl  local  staff,  clever  re-write,  and  lots 
of  <*lty  m-ws. 

A  IWN*ral  treatment  <»f  tin*  out-of-town  cor- 
T«‘etsin4lefit«’  “striiijf,**  mainly  as  a  Indp  t<i  cfuin- 
try  cln'iilation,  hut  also  Ikhmum*  tlie  numlN*r  <if 
city  readers  m*ho  liave  fri:>iids  and  ndatlvivt 
iMck  in  tin*  o’d  lemie  Preii. 

An  ear'y  and  r«>Kular  delivery  to  tin*  reafler, 
with  tiM*  lat«Ht  eilition  y^ui  can  trive  him. 
hiiH'fl  with  this  is  a  remilarity  of  collectiona, 
ao  tliat  tin*  siihs^-rUs'rV  hiU  diK^s  not  aseunie 
the  pro|M»rtlon  of  a  “hijt  exia-nm^*’  instead  of 
the*  amall  item  It  neatly  Is. 

<’ar»'full^  ch<»o«injf  the  city  carrier  or  Pkwii 
ajEvrit,  RtayitiK  with  him  until  b4>  ia  able  to  fly 
alone,  and  niakiiift  him  feel  tluit  he  is  one  of 
the  official  family. 

Kolhwvliijr  up  Uie  sinjrle  malt  expiratl  uw  witli 
Risflal  offera,  ami  aysPmatieally  ;ruhnlii>r  down 
otiMT  prwjKs  ts  until  you  finally  laml  tln*!ii. 

NO  RWTL'R^S;.  ; 

The  privilege  of  returpiife  Unsold  pa- 
per.s,  excepting  as  applied  to  street  sale.s, 
was  al)olished  early  last  fall.  Adver¬ 
tisers  are  served  out  of  the  few  re¬ 
turned  pai>ers  we  have,  and  the  office 
files  are  replete4  from  the  same  source, 
therefore  the  net  waste  is  .small.  We 
g»-t  a  whole.sale  rate  averaging  66  2-3 
cents  per  100  copies  for  the  Time.s,  $1.40 
I>er  100  for  the  New.s,  and  3  cents  per 
copy  for  the  Sunday  issue.  The  sub¬ 
scription  rate  is  30  cents  a  month  for 
the  Times;  50  cents  for  the  Nerws,  daily 
only;  70  cents  for  the  New.s,  daily  and 
Sunday.  The  Times  and  Sunday  News 
are  delivered  for  50  cents  a  month. 
News-boys  and  dealers  sell  single  cop¬ 
ies;  The  News,  daily  2  cent.s,  Sunday 
5  cents;  the  Time.s,  1  cent. 

Our  Sunday  net  paid  circulation  is 
more  than  4,000  greater  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  A  Sunday  motor  service,  three 
cars,  covering  225-  miles,  is  partially 
n-sponsihle  for  the  Sunday  increa.se, 
serving  towns  which  would  otherwise 
get  late  service  by  railway.  An  inde- 
f>endent  carrier  service  is  maintained  in 
the  city,  the  evening  and  morning 
routes  l»eing  served  i)y  separate  delivery 
organizations,  except  in  a  few  instance.s. 
The  country  agent.s,  practically  all,  con¬ 
trol  iK>th  morning  and  evening  distril)U- 
tions,  as  well  as  the  Sunday. 

I  wish  to  assure  The  Kpitor  and  PfB- 
i.isher's  readers  that  “(Irculating  in 
Denver”  carries  with  the  job  more  pfea- 
sant  curves  than  angles  of  angui.sh. 


“Pep”  gets  there  in  the  newspaper 
game. 


REACH  DAYTON  HOMES 
IN  HOUR  AND  A  HALF 


News  Gets  Rapid  City  Delivery  -Peril' 
liar  Dual  System  Shows  Value  of  Com¬ 
petition  in  a  Circulation  Department 
— Average  15  Misses  Out  of  25,000  De¬ 
liveries. 

By  T.  J.  Kavanai  ch, 

f.'irculolion  St'inayrr,  Ixii/tim  Ixiily  Xrvn.  IXiy- 

lom.  n. 

Service  is  only  oVUained  by  coiipera- 
tion,  and  you.  who  have  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  starting  in  with  a  young  paper, 
with  a  limited  field,  as  well  as  a  limited 
capital,  can  real¬ 
ize  the  work  that 
falls  on  the  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 

This  takes  me 
back  some  18 
years,  when  I  was 
young  in  the 
game,  but  appre¬ 
ciated  the  full  val¬ 
ue  of  prompt  .ser¬ 
vice.  In  trying  to 
carry  out  one  of 
my  ideas  of  ser¬ 
vice,  1  received 
my  first  “knock¬ 
out”  l)low  from 
T.  J.  Kavanaugh.  Puhli.sher, 

who,  by  the  way, 
was  a  wideawake  young  man,  with 
plenty  of  l>rains,  hut  little  ca.sh. 

We  had  iieen  going  to  pre.ss  at  any 
old  time.  Naturally,  that  was  one  of 
the  first  things  1  tried  to  .straighten  out, 
liecause  after  I  had  succeeded  in  shap¬ 
ing  up  the  delivery-room,  and  the  car¬ 
riers’  .service  pretty  well,  I  was  fixing 
to  lie  alile  to  leave  that  end,  and  make 
some  near-l)y  towns  (kindly  note,  I 
was  also  road-man)  and  e.stahlish  some 
agencies. 

But  to  my  chagrin,  after  starting 
these  towns,  our  press-time  was  still  so 
irregular  that  I  made  the  trains  about 
once  a  week.  I  finally  took  it  upon  my¬ 
self  to  hire  a  horse  and  liuggy,  for  about 
an  hour  each  afternoon.  I  had  to  tie  up 
my  own  bundles,  and  then  fly  off  to  the 
depot  at  break-neck  speed  to  catch  my 
train.s.  I  was  able  to  do  this,  at  lea.st 
better  than  we  had  been  doing  with  a 
))ushcart. 

a  bitter  pii.l. 

Weil,  at  the  end  of  the  month  I  pre- 
.sented  a  liill  for  something  like  $30  to 
my  publisher,  who  asked:  "What  is  this 
for?” 

I  said:  “For  service;  making  trains; 
in  other  words,  an  account  of  the  limit¬ 
ed  time  we  had  lietween  press  and  train- 
times.” 

He  asked  if  there  was  no  other  way 
of  doing  it  without  this  expen.se.  I  re¬ 
plied:  "No,  unless  you  go  to  press  on 
time.” 

“Well,”  he  .said,  “if  it  is  going  to  cost 
that  much,  cut  out  the  town.s.” 

However,  I  did  not  give  up,  but 
kept  tails  for  several  months,  by  es¬ 
tablishing  a  fairly  good  .set  of  book.s, 
and  showed  my  publisher  the  big  al¬ 
lowances  we  had  to  make  each  month 
to  agent.s,  on  account  of  papers  that 
were  not  delivered  on  time  for  sale, 
and  how  discouraged  they  were  becom¬ 
ing.  The  amount  more  than  offstd,  in 
a  little  while,  the  cost  of  the  livery 
hire,  and  by  constant  kicking  to  him 
for  lietter  pre.ss  time,  we  finally  got 
it  started  alright.  To-day,  we  have 
five  trucks  on  the  job,  and  the  slogan 
around  the  liuilding  is  "IXin’t  miss  the 
3.10.” 

Space  will  not  iHU-mit  me  to  tell  how 
time  has  improved  our  system  through¬ 
out  the  whole  institution.  Reports 
coming  from  the  different  heads,  the 


composing  room,  .stereotype  room,  pre.ss 
room,  mailing  room,  have  enabled  the 
circulation  department  to  get  what  it 
wants  and  when  it  wants  it. 

ALL  IN  SCHEDULE. 

Our  trucks  arp  on  schedule  time.  A 
chart  is  kept  in '  the  mailing  room, 
showing  the  time  of  leaving  and  time 
of  return.  Our  home  edition  run  is 
27,000.  This  entire  amount,  with  the 
excejition  of  street  sales  (which  is 
small  on  this  edition,  as  we  have  a 
five  o’clock  final  edition,  which  follows 
up  and  covers  the  street)  is  delivered 
to  ail  points,  .such  as  newsstand.s,  sub- 
■station.s,  carriei^,  and  a  few  sub-towns. 
This  represents  about  400  bundles,  tied 
and  wrapped,  in  addition  to  1,000  sin¬ 
gles.  With  our  dual  circulation,  which 
I  will  try  to  explain,  we  are  able  to 
get  quick  carrier  service,  and  have  all 
of  our  homes  within  the  city  covered 
at  no  later  than  4:30  o’clock,  which 
is  aliout  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes 
after  the  pre.sses  .start. 

This  dual  circulation  was  brought 
alxiut  in  this  way.  Originally,  my 
boss  had  given  two  or  three  men  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  city  to  cover, 
and  farmed  the  paper  out  to  them. 
When  I  came  on  the  job  I  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  men  were  covering 
too  much  territory  to  give  service,  and 
insi.-^W-d  on  them  splitting  their  routes, 
and  added  about  a  half-dozen  more 
men.  The  paper  soon  outgrew  this, 
and  I  started  independent  supply 
branches.  To-day  we  have  about  4()(» 
boys,  carrying  for  themselves,  or  “in¬ 
dependent  carrier.s,”  as  we  call  them, 
against  150  hoys,  who  are  carrying  for 
these  original  district  men.  An  inde¬ 
pendent  lioy  carries  over  the  same  ter¬ 
ritory  that  was  originally  farmed  out 
to  the.se  district  men.  To-day  we  treat 
them  all  as  carriers.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  district  man  or  car¬ 
rier,  has  his  own  sub-carriers,  and  is 
held  a  little  more  responsible  for  home 
delivery.  My  experience  is  that  the 
be.st  .service  comes  from  the  independ¬ 
ent  l>oy,  who  carries  a  limited  numiier 
of  papers.  These  tioys  are  all  governed 
by  .salaried  district  managers,  who  look 
after  the  branches. 

VALUE  OF  TOMPETTITION. 

So  you  can  readily  see  that  with  the 
little  competition  in  our  own  depart¬ 
ment,  there  is  no  reason  for  anything 
hut  the  liest  of  service.  You  would 
naturally  think  that  the  independent 
l)oy  would  eat  up  the  district  men,  but 
he  does  not.  The  district  men  have 
been  al)le  to  hold  their  own,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  independent  car¬ 
riers  outnumber  them. 

The  circulation  department  keeps 
two  messenger  boys  on  duty,  from  five- 
thirty  to  .seven-thirty  each  evening, 
for  the  purpo.se  of  taking  care  of  any 
mi.s.sed  suhscriiiers,  or  calls  for  extra 
supplies  that  might  come  in  from 
branches  or  newsstands.  The  result  of 
our  way  of  handling  the  home  delivery 
service  might  lie  iiest  obtained  through 
the  reports  of  this  night  complaint  ser¬ 
vice,  which  will  show  an  average  of  not 
over  fifteen  misses  a  night  in  three 
months,  in  our  city,  carrier  service  of 
nearly  25,000. 

Service  is  everything,  and  the  writer 
can  .safely  .say  that  in  his  past  cxi>er- 
ienc-e,  there  was  a  time  when,  were 
it  not  for  the  service,  and  the  strong 
organization  liuilt  up  in  the  circulation 
department,  this  department  would 
have  .suffered  a  loss.  There  has  always 
been  a  strong  cof)i>eration  among  three 
departments,  namely,  the  editorial,  the 
advertising,  and  the  circulation,  and 
through  this  cooperation  the  Dayton 
Daily  News  has  always  been  able  to 
stay  in  the  lead. 


I  would  be  glad,  on  request,  to  mail 
any  of  my  fellow-circulators  blank 
copies  of  .stationery,  such  as  daily  re¬ 
ports  and  circulation  charts,  as  we 
keep  them  in  this  office. 

SAYS  DISTRICT  MANAGER 
HAS  GREAT  ADVANTAGE 


Winnipeg  Manager  Calls  Attention  to 
Valuable  Circulation  Work  Men  Close 
to  City  Solicitors  May  Do  to  Cain  and 
Hold  Circulation— Watch  Non-Sub¬ 
scribers. 

By  J.  F.  Sweeney, 

Circuliiliim  Managrr,  Mnnitohn  Free  Prert,  H'tri- 
nipeg,  Canada. 

In  the  development  of  the  system  of 
carrier  delivery,  where  the  routes  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  publisher, 
and  the  work  of  delivery  and  collection 
of  subscriptions 
is  entrusted  to 
boys,  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  that 
has  a  large  circu¬ 
lation  of  this  class 
is  obliged  to  secure 
the  .services  of  as¬ 
sistants  who  are 
commonly  known 
as  district  mana¬ 
ge  r.s. 

The  duties  of  a 
district  manager 
are  to  supervise 
the  work  of  the 
carriers,  see  that 
a  good  delivery 
service  is  being  maintained  in  his  dis¬ 
trict,  help  the  carriers  that  have  diffi¬ 
culties  with  their  collections,  and  sec 
that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  In¬ 
crease  the  circulation.  The  efficient  dis¬ 
trict  manager  must  know  how  to  handle 
hoys,  he  must  .seek  their  confidence  and 
cooperation,  and  be  aide  to  train  the 
raw  recruits  to  whom  he  gives  routes 
into  reliable  and  competent  carriers. 

The  maintenance  of  a  good  delivery 
service  is  essential.  A  .satisfied  suli- 
scriiier  is  the  best  advertisement  a  news¬ 
paper  can  have. 

“Stops”  are  the  bane  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department — they  are  the  little 
leaks  that  keep  the  circulation  from 
growing.  A  close  check  must  be  kept 
on  all  stop  orders,  they  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  and  the  real  reason  for  every 
stop  ascertained. 

In  the  promotion  of  circulation  the 
district  manager  that  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness  thoroughly  can  do  effectual  work. 
Besides  training  the  carriers  to  make  a 
systematic  canvass  of  their  routes  and 
spurring  them  on  to  increase  their  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers,  he  should  himself 
make  a  particular  .study  of  his  district 
and  go  about  the  busine.ss  of  securing 
new  subscribers  in  a  business-like  way. 

He  should  make  out  a  list  of  the  non- 
suh.scriliers  on  each  route  in  his  dis¬ 
trict,  find  out  their  occupations,  the 
tastes  they  pos.sess,  the  hobbies  they 
have,  get  all  the  information  he  can 
about  them,  and  then  make  his  appeal 
to  them  in  a  way  that  will  secure  their 
attention.  There  is  unlimited  scope  in 
this  branch  of  circulation  work  for  the 
district  man  to  display  his  ability. 


If  a  mail  makes  a  brick,  a  shoe,  or  a 
shovel,  he  help.s  to  enrich  the  world  and 
iieneflts  his  fellow.s.  If  he  goes  on  the 
theory  that  the  world  owes  him  a  living, 
he  gains  the  contempt  of  mankind,  and 
ever.tually  shuns  the  society  of  others, 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  his  own  in¬ 
feriority. 


E 


m 


The  Great  New  England  Mills 


^IGHT  and  day  the  red  tongue  of  the  flames  licks  the  iron  of  the  furnaces  and 
^  the  black  smoke  soars  out  the  panting  pipes  over  the  hills.  Night  and  day, 
New  England  is  forging  ahead.  Everybody  is  sharing  in  her  phenomenal  pros¬ 
perity.  Her  glaring  fires  are  melting  gold  for  her  coffers  from  the  mountains  of 
coke  and  coal  they  consume.  Her  loyal  sons  are  responding  to  the  shrill  call  of 
the  bugle  and  the  clatter  of  the  drum.  Her  subscriptions  to  Liberty  Bonds  are 
among  the  foremost.  Her  Newspapers  are  among  the  foremost  in  bringing  busi¬ 
ness  to  National  Advertisers.  While  New  England  is  a  mighty  manufacturing 
centre,  there  are  thousands  of  things  she  does  not  produce,  which  she  must  buy 
daily  from  her  neighboring  states.  These  New  England  Newspapers  are  in  daily 
touch  with  the  consumers,  whom  you  can  reach  at  a  comparatively  small  outlay. 

Don't  slow  down  because  the  Kaiser  has  a  grouch! 

When  you  let  your  advertising  run  down  hill,  your  business  runs  down  with  it. 

SPEED  UP  AND  GO  TO  IT ! 


Net 

Paid 

Circniatloa 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boaton  American  (E)  3SO,291 

<S)  321,483 

Boaton  Globe  (ME)  2.'><l,820 
(S)  302,592 

Boaton  Herald- 

Traveler  (MB)  •190,794 

Boaton  JonrnnI  (H)  *58,921 

Boaton  Poat  (M)  478,970 

(S)  344,303 

Boaton  Record  (B)  41,961 

Boaton  Tranacript(E)  30,455 


2,500  10,00«> 
Ilnea  llnea 


Net 

l*ald  2..VM)  lO.tHMt 
rirculntion  Ilnea  Ilnea 

M  A  SS  AC  II I  S  ETTS —  ( Con  1 1  n  ued  ) 
SprInKlIeld  Republican  , 

(M)  15,055/ 

SprInKlleld  Nerva  »»  «« 

(B)  21,703  ) 

SprinKfleld 

Repnbllcan  (S)  18,110  .005  .04 

SprInKlIeld  Union 

(MBS)  31,511  .08  .06 

Worceater 

Gaaette  (E)  20,810  .00  .045 

Maaa.  totala.  2,021,571  3.4083  3.2257 

Popnlation,  3,OOo.522. 


l>uld  2..‘i4MI  10,000 
Circulation  Ilnea  Ilnea 


VERMONT. 


liiirllnKton  Free 

Preaa  (M)  10,184  .025 


Popnlation,  301,205. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Fall  River 
Herald 


Fitch  bn  ra 
Sentinel 


I.^nn  Item 


l.owell  Conrier- 
Citiaen  (MB) 


New  Bedford  Standard 

A  Mercury  (MB)  21,031 


PIttafleld  EaKle  (B) 


.0215  .0172 


.0.35  .035 


.0228  .0178 


Providence 

Bulletin  (B) 

Providence 

Journal  (M*S) 

Providenre 

Tribune  (E) 

Woonaocket  Call- 
Reporter  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

(B)  51,002  .09 


25,.3.55  .07*08  .07*08 


(E)  23,473  .00 


Salem  Newa 


(B)  18,035 


Reporter  (E)  *11,542  .0428  .0285 

Rhode  laland  totala.  112,0.32  .2028  .2385 

Popnlation,  501,215. 

MAINE. 

Portland  Expreaa(B)  22,402  .06  .045 

Population,  702.787. 


BrldKcport  Poat- 

TeleKmm  (MB)  31,451  .075  .055 

Danbury  Ne^va  (E)  0,205  .0118  .0118 

Hartford 

Conrant  (MS)  19,201  .OO  .04 
Hartford  Timea  (E)  27,413  .06  .00 

Meriden  Joornal(E)  *4,897  .025  .0143 

New  Haven  Tlmea- 

Leader  (E)  tl7,322  .045  .035 

New  I.ondon  Day  (E)  0,078  .0285  .02 

New  I.ondon 

TeleKraph  (M)  *3,750  .0080  .0071 

Norwich  Bulletin (M)  0,280  .04  .02 

Connecticut  totala,  128,003  ..3539  .2032 

Population,  1,114,750. 

*1910  Government  Circulation  Statement. 
tPiibllahrra  Statement. 
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OHIO  FIRSP” 


In  RoUinfif  Oyej 


m 


THE  unprecedented 
iV  ^  growth  of  Ohio’s  Rubber 

[  I  \}^]W  Industries,  which  produce  immense 
^  annual  revenues  for  TENS  OF 

VW  THOUSANDS  OF  OHIO  WORK- 

^  MEN  gives  Ohio  the  dominating  place 

in  the  production  of  Automobile  Tires. 
Three  of  her  largest  tire  manufactories, 
turn  out 


73,000 


Finished  Tires 
Each  Working  Day. 


PJIjJj  \j/  These  tires  are  packed  and  shipped  to  the  wait- 

j  jj  j  j//  ing  world  as  soon  as  they  have  cooled.  On  the 

//  battle  fields  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
JA  Australia,  in  South  America,  on  the  highways  of 
/  our  own  country,  Ohio-made  Automobile  Tires  are 
y'  rolling  day  and  night,  contributing  each  minute  NEW 
WEALTH  to  the  great  Buckeye  State.  The  rubber 
business  is  but  one  of  the  many  giant  enterprises  from 
which  Ohio  is  constantly  accumulating  riches.  It 
^  //  /  /  /  likewise  voices  the  oft  reiterated  statement  that,  in  Ohio  people 
^  // /  /  have  abundant  money  to  spend  for  anything  and  everything  of 

'  '  /  worth  advertised  in  the  Ohio  Newspapers,  of  which  the  accom 

^  panying  list  is  a  representative  one.  '  National  Advertisers  and 

Manufacturers  can  demonstrate  this  to  their  own  satisfaction  and  profit,  in  any  try¬ 
out  campaign  they  may  make. 


Net  paid  2,500 

Circulation,  linea. 

Akron  Bcaron-Jonrnal  ....(K)  29,300  .04 

Akron  TIinra . (E)  t8,375  .03 

Cincinnati  Com. -Tribune  ..(M)  00,723  .11 

Cincinnati  Com. -Tribune  ..<S)  20,339  .14 

Cincinnati  Kntiuirer,  5c.  (MAS)  55,070  .14 

Cleveland  Newa  . (E)  *138  887,  .18 

Cleveland  header  . (M)  *99,154  [  .15 

Combination  .  «  A ewH  &  header)  ^38,041  '  .27 

Cleveland  Newa  . <0*138,887,  .18 

Cleveland  header  . (S)  *152.979  .17 

Combination  .  (News  &  header)  *291,800  ’  .30 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer...  (M)  138,023  .18 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ...(8)  192.891  .22 

ColumboB  Dispatch  . (E)  75,402  .11 

Colnnibna  Dispatch . (8)  71,119  .11 

Colnmbnst  O.)  State-Journal  (  M  )  52.033  .09 

Colnmbns<  O. )  State-Journal.  (  8)  35,000  .09 

Dayton  Newa . <E)  33  958  .046 


\et  paid  2,500  10,000 

Circulation.  IliieM.  lineM. 


Dayton  News .  (8)  20,388 

hinia  News  . (E)  9,322 

Marion  Daily  Star . <E)  7,728 

Newark  Amerlcan-Tribniie  .  (  E)  0,287 

Plana  Dally  Call . (E)  4,012 

Portsmouth  Daily  Times..  .  <E)  9,411 

Saiiflnsky  ReKister . (M)  4,301 

Sprinarfleld  News . (E«8)  12,453 

Stenbenvllle  Gasette . (E)  3,020 

Toledo  Blade . (E)  51,971 

YonnKStown  TelcKrani  ....  <E)  f  10,002 
YonnKStown  Vindicator  .  .  .  (E)  tlR>388 
YonnKStown  Vindicator  ....  (8)  1 14.103 
Xanesvllle  SiKnal . (E)  11,452 


*  Publishers’  Statement^— 8  worn  net  paid. 
tA.  B.  C.  statement  (last  audited). 

Other  ratiuKS  Government  statement  April,  191' 


